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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Tbb first of the following notices, is from the pen of N. R. Smttb, A. M., one of the 
neatest masters of Elocution now living : the second is from Mr. Kent, an able pro* 
fessor in the University of Upper Canada. 

Mr. Samuel Kirkliam of Baltimore, luiown to many of our citizens as the author af 
a popular English Grammar, has published " An Elssav on Elocution, designed (or the 
use of schools and private learners." After a careful perusal of this worlc, 1 am de- 
cidedly of opinion, that it is the only aucceasftU attempt of the kind. The rulen are 
copious, and tlie author's explanations and illustrations are happily adapted to the 
comprehension of learners. Mo school should be without this book, and it ought to 
&idaplare in the hbrary of every gentleman who values the attainment of a just 
and forcible elocution. Pittsburg Mercury^ April 18, 1834. 

The EZssay now before us, needs not depend on any former work of its author for a 
borrowed reputation : it has intrinsick merits of its own. It lays down principles 
clearly and concisely. It presents the reader with many new and judicious selections 
both in pruse and poetry ; and altogether evinces ffreat industry, combined with taste 
and ingenuity. Courieintf Upper Canada^ Yor*, Oct. 12, 1833. 

Of the talent and jud^entof Mr. Kirkham, we have already had occasion to speak 
In terms of honest praise. Uis work on Elocution raises him stiU higher in our esti 
mation, for we find'it (and we have perused it attentively, and with the utmost pleasure) 
one highly calculated to mend tlie manners, and correct the taste, of a certain barbar< 
ous cuLSS of readers and declaimcrs that, at present, infest almost every rank in so* 
cicty. Besides this, the book would be of great utility in schools— such a one as has 
long been wanted ; and we are glad to see it forthcoming. In his selections, th ) 
author has displayed his usual tact and ability. It abounds in beautiful extracts, and 
judicious illustrations and remarks. Baltimore Visiter^ July, 1S33. 

We think Mr. Kirkham's Elocution worthy of publick patronage, and, have no doubt 
that, were it introduced into our academies, it would be found a nmst valuable book, 
both to the teacher and pupiL The fiuniliar and forcible style of Mr. Kirkham, so 
justly admired in his work on Grammar, is fully preserved in his work before us. 

EastemShoreWhig^ March V^IS3/L 

Mr. Kirkham has perfonned a ver^ accepttiblc senace to teachers, by presenting 
them with this " Essav." The selections are remaricably judicious ; the arrangement, 
good ; the rules, simple and perspicuous. National Intelligencer^ July 7, 1834. 

No part of edncation, equally important, is so renerally neglected as Elocution ; 
and this neglect arises principally from the want ofsome suitable book on the subject. 
In my opinion, Mr. Kirkham's Essav is a work every way calculated to supply this 
want, ana is far better adapted to the use of schools and private learners, than any 
otlier system with which 1 am acquainted. Si CAVERNO. 

Leufxstown Academy^ N. Y. Oct. 7, 1833. 

Mr. B. F. Winchester :— Sir, I have examined the "Essay on Elocution'* by Samu^ 
Kirkham.— It clearly explains and illustrates the principles of the science, and, with 
diligence on the part of the student, cannot fail to answer the end designed. I could 
wish that ttie last chapter of part firsts might be read by erery clergyman in the 
world. Respectfully, yours, (Rev.) S. 6. WINCHESTER. 

Philadelpkia, July 22, 1831 

Mm. Kirkham: Dear fi^r, In the course of thirty years' experience in teaching Eng- 
lish Grammar and Reading in this city, no event of the kind has so highly gratified mew 
as the opportunity you have afforded me of examining your English Grammar and 
treatise on Elocution. I most heartily acknowledge, that, upon a careful and thorough 
perusal of them, 1 find that every tacilitj which I have so often needed, but never 
oefore found, is exactly furnished; — ^principles are clearly and concisely laid down, 
and very happily adapted to the comprehension of the learner. Thoroughly con* 
vinced or their utility, I shall lose no tune in introdnciof them both into my schooL 

NATHANIEL WEBB 

Battford^ Conn. Aug. 2a 1831 _ . 



PREFACE 



A PREFACE is to the reader, what a fence is to a horse, when it ob- 
structs his progress to a field of sprouting herbage, which he consider* 
himself justifiable to enter by leaping over the barrier. The reader 
wades through a long preface with as much reluctance, as he would 
pass through the ordeal of a ceremonious introduction to a large assem- 
Dlage of guests, when invited to diue with a stranger. This repugnance 
to preface-reading, doubtless, arises out of the fact, that prefaces are gen- 
erally dull, and often but the prelude to a still duller book. 

To the author, a preface is considered as privileged ground. Upon 
this arena, he deems himself at liberty to act without restraint — to tyr- 
annise over the time'and patience of his reader, by giving a loose rein 
to his fancy, and by pursuing a course as wayward and foreign to the 
subject before him as either bis pedantry or his vanity may dictate. In 
the aPer pages of his work, he considers himself under obligation occa- 
sionally to cast a sidelong glance at the subject he is professing to dis- 
cuss, and to pay some little respect to the laws of unity, and to a system- 
atick arrangement of his thoughts. We cannot, therefore, but admire 
this bountiful provision secured to him by the power of castom, by which 
provision he is allowed, afler having toiled through the tedious task of 
manufacturing a ponderous volume, here to throw off the shackles, and 
revel over this licensed comer of his field, and become as familiar, and 
egotistical, and inane, as his conscience and common sense will permit. 
But it might be well for some writers (myself included, undoubtedly) 
to consider that custom is a fickle dame, and that reason is not always 
found m alliance with her. 

On this subject, however, custom has not been so parsimonious as to 
confine her liberality exclusively to the author. If she has granted him 
the privilege of being dull and prolix in his preface, she has as 
obligingly favoured the reader with the privilege of escaping from his 
prefatory dulness and prolixity, by skipping over them, and by com- 
mencing at the proper beginning of his book. And now, with becoming 
candour, I announce to my very gentle reader, that if he begins to grow 
weary of my own prosing, I shall not deem it unkind or uncourteous in 
him, should he avail himself of his privilege by breaking off at the close 
of this sentence, and by turning over to the pages which follow this my 
prelusive disembogue ment ; for, on the score of prolixity, I do not hold 
myself bound, under cover of my privileee^ to show him any mercy. I 
have on hand a bundle of disorderlv and incoherent ideas, which are 
qui'e clamorous to be released Arom bondage ; and bein? very conscien- 
tious, and compassionate withal, I seldom have the hardihood to turn a 
de«f ear to the cries of the fflstressed. It is, therefore, altogether for the 
purpose of fulfilling a moral duty, that I give these fugitives their free- 
dom, and allot them a place in this, the most suitable, part of my work. 

Prefaces generally open with a stupid 0^0/0^ for the sin of boring the 
pnblick wi:h another book. But a book should be its own and its only 
apoloa^ist. If it is well written, and its subject is important, it needs no 
apology ; but if the reverse — if its manufacturer has arrogated to him- 
self the dignity and responsibility of authorshiip, N»\\.\iO\x\. c.oxi'sv^iwNsjL'^ 
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whether he is able to manage his subject in a more masterly mannei 
than his predecessors have done, or even if he has deceived himself ii 
his estimate of his own abilities, an apology, so far from shielding hin 
from rebuke for his daring perpetrations with pen and ink, will ^^lt serve 
as so much dead weight to sinK still lower his drowning cause. 

An apology is generally deemed a mark of modesty in an author ; bu 
whether he render in this token of diffidence as an atonement for th< 
transgression of thrusting himself between his predecessors and the pub 
lick, or whether he boldly assert his suporiority over them, is of fitth 
moment ; for, by the very act of writing and publishing, he assumes sucl 
superiority. 

Of all the " labours done under the sun,'' the labours of the pen mee 
with the poorest reward. Even in this age of much light and mon 
reading, an author is oAen compelled to live on short allowance, anc 
trudge on foot, whilst his more fortunate bookseller revels in luxury 
and rolls along in his coach. An ignorant fellow may easily grow ricl 
by selling almanacks, tape, toys, turnips, and teakettles, where a talentec 
author would starve. * 

Writers of dull books, however, if patronised at all, are rewarded be 
yond their deserts. We are under no obligation to sympathize witl 
those authors who have " passed their nights without sleep, in order t( 
proicure it for their readers." The cumbrous labours of such men provi 
unavailing, from an apparently trifling difference of opinion betweei 
them and the world which they attempt to enlighten. With an hones 
zeal they maintain, that their productions are brilliant, but the world 
perversely denounces them as execrable : and thus, merely by bein| 
outvoted^ their ponderous tomes soon lumber down into the tomb of for 
pfetfulness. As in raising grain, the quantity of sound wheat is dimin 
ished by a rank growth of the straw, so, in the production of books 
the amount of solid information they contain, seems to decrease in pro 
portion to the fecundity of the crop. 

By reflecting upon the pains and penalt'ies of book-making, and tht 
deplorable fate which awaits the vast majority of those who join the 
crafty one might naturally conclude, that the experiment of authorshii 
has become so hazardous as to deter fresh adventurers from entering 
the field ; but such a conclusion is so far from being justified by facts 
that it would seem as if the number of authors were increased in % 
ratio corresponding with the increase of Ihe difficulties and dangers 
whidh beset their path. Indeed, in modern times, authorship has be 
come a mania, or, perhaps I should say, an epidemick, which appears t( 
be infectious, and which threatens to inundate our land, and leave it en- 
cumbered with sand and rubbish. 

To the no small annoyance of the community, this alarming malad> 
has particularly affected the honourable fraternity of teachers ; and 
thereby plunged many a thriving family into deep — mystification and 
dbubt. when one of them happens to blunder on to the track of a 
straggling idea that he deems unique, or to get hold of a foolish conceit 
or a new-fangled notion, every intellectuarcurrent in his cranium runs 
riot, and gives him no rest, until he has it written out and— jjriwterf 
Hence, the onerous amount of maudlin abortions in the shape of school- 
hooks which is annually disgorged from the press. Without once taking 
into consideration the enormous diff*erence between carping at the defi- 
ciencies, and condemning the faults, of others, and that oi avoiding 
faults and supplying deficiencies, and, losing sight, also, of the important 

nism, that knowledge derived from experience, in order to subserve 
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any oseAil purpose either in authorship, or in its application to business, 
miist be drawn from svccessful experience, many of these book-mon^rs 
!seem to take it for grantea, that, to be able to raise plausible objections 
to the books that have fallen in their way, and to prufess experience in 
teaching a particular science, constitute the grand climacterick of all that 
is requisite in order to form a successful writer upon that science. But 
it is not the man who has merely taught^ or who has taught long^ or who 
is able to point out defects in authors, that is capable of enlightening the 
world in tne respective sciences which have engaged his attention ; hut 
the man who has taught lotU, It is the man of genius and enterprise, 
he who has brought to the task of his calling uncommon powers of dis- 
crimination and a sound judgment, and whose ambition has led him, 
not to rest satisfied with following the tedious routine of his predeces- 
sors, but to strike out a new and a better track, or, at least, to render 
smoother and brighter the path long trodden. It is to such men, and 
such only, that we are indebted for all onr great improvements in the 
construction of elementary works for schools and private learners. 

Book-makers are too oiten like office-seekers, who first procure the 
place, and then bethink themselves of the qualifications necessary to the 
discharge of its duties. They too frequently set down merely to make a 
book, without considering, either the importance of the undertaking, or 
whether they possess the qualifications requisite for its successful ac- 
complishment. But the course pursued by such writers, is as evidently 
inyerted as that which would induce one to read a discourse backwards, 
or to commence a speech with the peroration, and close it with the ex- 
ordium, or to attempt to discover the sources of the Nile, by strolling 
down the banks of the Scamander. There is not, perhaps, a more preva- 
lent and mischievous errour than that which supposes the wri'ers of bad 
books to be an innocent set of beings, who do little or no harm, unless, 
indeed, it is that which imagines that the authors of good books, are gen- 
erally rewarded according to their merit. Bad books are like bad 
medicines, which, when they do no good, are sure to produce ill effects. 
If bad books were entirely neutral, they would, of course, have no evil 
tendency ; but the misfortune is, they are much read, and lead their un- 
fortunate votaries into errour. One who is pursuing the path of errour, is 
certainly farther from truth than he was before he set out, for it leads 
directly from her temple ; and before he can enter this temple, he has 
to retrace bis steps. 

Bat does not the puUick always discriminate between merit and de- 
merit, and distribute its rewards accordingly 1 Far from it. The publick 
is, indeed, a potent umpire, and one that opens a liberal purse to its/o- 
vourites; but to its greatest benefactors^ it generally proves a heartless 
tvrant, by taking care, that they shall first be duly starved to death, and 
then handed over to posterity for their rewards, which come in the 
Rhape of monuments, reared to perpetuate their memories. 

The truth is, the general mass are not proper judges of books. Hence, 
their liability to be deceived. How often are they robbed of their time, 
by poring over pages of trifling, inane, and uninstructive matter — to the 
perversion of their taste, and the debasement of their minds — when this 
mispcnt time, were it devoted to the perusal of works filled with sound 
sense and solid instruction, would afford them an intellectual banquet 
from which they might arise with minds refreshed and richly stored 
with that wisdom which adorns and dignifies human nature, elevates 
man to his proper rank in the scale of being, and qualifies him to fulfil, 
with honour and usefulness, his various ofl^ces in ute. 
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But scAool-bookSj more especiall]^, as they fall into the hands of chil« 
dren and youth — of such as peculiarly need lights to guide them, and 
encouragements to excite them, when defective or erroneous, are more 
pernicious than any others ; for they prove either false guides, which 
- lead their readers astray, or no guides, which leave them in darkness. 
Hence, such hooks are worse than no books. What, then. Is to be 
done, in order to avert the evil influence of bad books-— an evil which 
has been rapidly increasing ever since Cadmus had the kindness to in- 
vent letters 1 — If this evil cannot be remedied, surely it may be easily 
retarded in its progress. Let parents, and guardians, and publick func- 
tionaries, at once set themselves at work to elevate the profession of 
school-keeping to the rank and dignity of the othery less important, learned 
professions, by increasing the salaries of instructers, so much as to enlist 
m this noble calling, none but men of genuine talents and truly liberal 
acquirements, and, not only will bad books soon hide their diminished 
heads, but the youth of our country will receive twice as good an edu- 
cation as they now do, at a less expense^ because, in a. far shorter time. 

When we reflect upon the mighty influence which early impressions 
have over the minds and conduct of men, the importance of putting good 
books into the hands of the young, as well as, of giving them proper, 
oral instructions, presents iiself with incrtosed magnitude. Errours im- 
bibed in early lire, are seldom rooted out in riper years. As a mere 
pebble may turn the course of a stream at the roun tain-head, so, a vir- 
tuous hint, or a poisonous errour, instilled into the mind of a ]irouth, may 
not only influence his career through this life, by directing liim into the 
path of honour and usefulness, or by leading him into the road of infamv 
and disgrace, but its influence may extend to his well or ill being through 
the endless a^es of eternihr. 

It may be justlv said, tnat teachers and authors, in no small degree, 
preside over the destinies of a free people. According to the bias which 
they give to the minds of those who receive instructions from them, 
they either exalt or lower the dignitv of a nation. How hi^h a meed 
of praise, then, docs he merit, whose labours are successful in improving 
our systems of learning in such a manner as to give a new impetus to 
the intellectual energies of the rising generation ! The seeds of knowl- 
edge which he sows, will be continually springing up in a more and 
more genial soil, as generation succeeds generation, and will produce 
more and more abundantly those luxuriant germes of liberty and science 
whioh adorn, and beautify, and polish, and exalt a free people. The 
benefits of his labours will shine forth with increasing lustre through 
those brilliant geniuses who will hereafter arise and pour fresh floods 
of light into the moral world — streams that will blaze along the track 
of time, bearing light and glory down to the remotest posterity. 

When we take into consideration the vast and growing resources of 
our country, and associate them with the intellectual advancement she 
has already made, it may not be altogether forlorn to hope, nor chimer- 
ical to suppose, that the day is not remote in which the attention of our 
statesmen and publick functionaries generally, will be more singly direct- 
ed to the all-important object of raising our literary character to a far 
loftier height than has hitherto been attained by any nation. In such a 
day of prosperity as this, when it has become a moot point of national 
legislation now to dispose o( surplus revenue — when the highest honours 
and rewards await the man of genius and scientifick enterprise, what 
but the want of enlisrhtened views and liberal measures can prevent lit- 
erary, and scientifick, and political, and religions knowledge, from soon 
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through our land in channels broad and deep— knowledge, pare 
as the mountain rill, abundant as ihe waters of the ocean 1 What but 
the want of such views and such measures, can prevent this republick 
from soon raising a literary, as well as a political, standard, that shall 
wave as a proud beacon to all the nations of the earth ? 1 must confess 
my unwillingness to.abandon the hope, that to us such a day of national 
prosperity and literary pre-eminence is rapidly rolling on — a day in which 
our statesmen will become far more enlightened and liberalized ; when 
talented authors will be more substantially encouraged; the profession of 
teaching, elevated ; and bad books, discarded ; when our national dig- 
nity, rising in its literarjr greatness, will shed an undying halo of glory 
around our political horizon ; when our publick institutions will extend 
their civilizing, and humanizing, and christianizing influence over 
every island, sea, and mountain, and penetrate the remotest corners of 
the earth — a day in which Europe, Asia, and Africa^ will thankfully 
look up to hfiv for light and direction, and be proud to imitate her noble 
example — an era of literary redemption, and the advent of science, in 
which national prejudices will be overthrown, national animosities, 
trampled down, national restrictions, rescinded, and the sons of science 
rise up in every republick, and kingdom, and country, and hold commun- 
ion at the fountain of ApoUo^in short, a literary millennium, in which 
the Alps will salute the AUeganies, the Himalayas will make obeisance 
to the Andes, the Niger, the Volga, the Gkin|^es, and the Nile, will 
claim kindred with the Columbia, the Mississippi, and the Colorado, 
and the waters of the Caspian and of the Superiour, will rise up and em- 
brace each other. 

Courteous reader, lest, by this time, you may think me inclined to be 
garrulous, i{ not flighty^ upon topicks quite foreign to the subject before 
me, I will now put a bridle upon my wayward thoughts, and lead them 
directly into the channel marked out for preface-makers by the good old 
rules of criticism. Passibly the following pages will justify the conclu- 
sion, that the author of them does not possess the qualifications which 
he has prescribed as indispensable to the successful writer ; and that, 
whilst be deals out his censures to others with an unsparing hand, he is 
himself guilty of greater faults than ihasehe condemns. Every one knows 
how much easier it is to point out faults, than to produce original ex- 
cellences. But whatever may be the defects of the work now mer£[ing 
into being, as author and conipiler of it, I have one strong consolation, 
which is, that its utility will not depend alone on the efforts of my own 
talents. If the pages penned by myself, present little that is new and use- 
ful, a redeeming virtue may be claimed, by presenting in those which 
follow, much that has been long tried in the crucible of -criticism, and 
which, like pure gold, has been found always to grow brighter by the 
process of refininsr. 

It may not be altogether inappropriate, in passing, for me to explain 
the grounds on which is based the presumption of my comin;? forward 
to enrol my humble name upon the list of authors on Elocution. It is 
well known, that, but a few years ago, the tide of grammatical science, 
as it pertains to the English language, was at a very low ebb in our 
country, as well as in Great Britain. What the efforts of a few in- 
dividuals have since done to swell this tide, and conduct it into the 
bamblest walks of life, is e<]|ua11y known. Amon^ those who have suc- 
cessfully laboured in the philolo°:ical field, Mr. Lindley Murray stands 
forth in bold relief, undeniably at the head of the list. That the writer's 
own labours in the same field, have also contributed) m^xfiA ^^^^'t^i^^v^ 
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effect that great revolution which has recently taken place with regatd 
to the cultivation of grammatical science, and which so highly redounds 
to the honour and glory of the age in which we live, he is proud lo be- 
lieve. Since the days of Lowth, no other work on grammar, Mur- 
ray's excepted, has been so favourably received by the publick as his 
own. . 

As one proof of this he would mention, that within the last six years^ 
it has passed through //iJy editions* By its unfolding, and explaming, 
and applying the principles of grammar, it has brought this hitherto 
abstruse science within the reach of the humblest capacity, and thereby 
encouraged thousands, and tens of thousands, to acquire a knowledge 
of this important branch of learning, who, otherwise, would have passed 
it by with neglect. 

In the interiour of Pennsylvania and the State of New York, in the 
Western States, in the lower regions of the Mississippi valley, and in 
many other sections of our country into which the author's work has 
penetrated, and become the general text-book in grammar, the number 
3f those who are now successfully cultivating a knowledge of thi$ 
science, is nearly or quite twice as great as it was before his treatise 
was introduced ; and in many neighlK)urhoods, it has more than quadru- 
pled. This flattering success, then, of his first essav in authorship, has 
encouraged him lo adventure upon another branch of science which, 
for some years past, has particularly engaged his attention. That he is 
capable of doing ample justice to his present subject, he has not the 
vanitjr to imagine; but if his knowledge drawn from observation, and 
experience in teaching elocution, enable him so to treat the science as 
to call the attention of some to its cultivation, and induce others more 
capable than himself to write upon it, he will thereby contribute his 
mite towards rescuing from neglect a branch of learning which, in its 
important bearings upon the prosperity of the free citizens of this great 
republick, stands second to none : and thus, in the consciousness of having 
Tendered a new service to his country, he will secure the reward of his 
highest ambition. Should this first edition be at all greeted by the 
friendsof science, he will endeavour to improve his work, and ultimately 
send it forth with less imperfections resting upon its head. 

Some may think, that, in a few instances, the author has taken an 
undue liberty with the style of the writers whose labours he has appro- 
priated. But when it is considered, that this work is designed chiefly 
to be read in schools, where grammatical improprieties would be ex- 
tremely injurious to the germinating taste of the voung reader, it will 
doubtless be conceded, that the sacrilege of disturbing the monuments 
of the dead — the profanation of removing a little of the rust and rubbish 
which adhere to the precious gems of an antiquated, or even of a modern, 
author, is, on the whole, a lighter transgression than either to neglect to 
furnish the rich banquet, or to get it up in a slovenly manner. 

The scientifick portion of this manual, is far more defective than it 
would have been, had not the author, since making arrangements for 

f>ublishingit,been prevented, by unfavourable, unforeseen, and uncontrol- 
able circumstances, from devoting: half that time and attention to its 
composition and arrangement, which even a tolerable degree of excel- 
lence in execution, required. His highest aim has been to treat the 
subject briefly and practically ; and thereby to render his work useful 
to such as have but little leisure to devote to this science. 

* It has now (1835) passed throagh over one hundred and twenty editUme, 
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In the selected part, he has endeavoured to present such pieces as are 
calculated to cultivate the tasUf enlighten the understanding, improve 
the judgment, and establish the morals of the young, and, at the same 
time, to inspire them with a fondness for reading, and a desire to excel 
in the science of elocution. 

In conclusion, it affords the author no small degree of pleasure to ac- 
knowledge the obligation he is under to Dr. James Rush, who, with a 
• liberality peculiar to superionr minds, and a courtesy exercised only by 
accomplished men, tendered to the author, in the compilation and ar- 
rangement of his work, such a use of his own, admirable treatise on the 
" Philosophv of the Human Voice," as he might think proper to make. 
This remark will sufficiently explain to the reader, the grounds of that 
liceTue by which the author has drawn so many of his best materials 
from the rich depoi^itory alluded to.* 



ipflr 
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Mankind are more frequently swaged by prejudice than reason. 
Reason has a clear eye ; but prejudice is blind, and either clings tena- 
ciously to old doctrines and time-worn systems, or gropes forwara in im- 
minent danger of stumbling upon the dark mountains, of errour. Hence, 
new systems generally meet with more opposers than advocates ; and 
hence, too, ba^ systems and false doctrines, on their first promulgation, 
gain as many proselytes as those that are genuine and useful. We 
n^ed no| wonder, then, that philosophers have been imprisoned, states- 
men iMBinished, poets starved, apostles beheaded, and that the Saviour 
of men was crucified, while dupes and impostors have been counte- 
nanced, honoured, and even deified. Nor need we be astonished thai 
every successful improvement in science and the arts, has gained its 
popularity only by slow degrees. That reformer, therefore, who would 
siLcceedf must not attempt, at once, any great innovation. It is in ac- 
cordance with this maxim, that I have undertaken to do but a liUU in 
the following Essay. 

They who have long groped in the darkness of a dungeon, cannot 
bear to be suddenly ushered into the full glare of a noonday's sun. 
How can it be expected, then, that those who have hitherto been con- 
tent to read, or rather, try to read, without a knowledge of emy of the 
principles of reading, can be persuaded to adopt, at once, aU the princi- 

fies of the science 1 Believing it better to do ^ilittle good, than no good, 
have contented myself, for the present, with presenting to the publick, 
only those principles of elocution that J deem most imporiant in practice, 
leaving it for a future opportunity, or to those who may succeed me, 



* It ie> the desiffn of the Author to publish, in the course of a year or two, a SidUSL 
to this worlE, and soon to follow that by a treatise on Rhbtobiojc Ue may Uk.vR\aA 
deem It adrisable to pablish an Introduction to this Essay. 
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to give a more extensive and complete treatise upon the subject. To a 
man who is wandering in the dark, a farthing candle is better than no 
light 

Inattention to principles in our syistems of instruction, has long been 
complained of by the discerning few ; and, although some slight refor- 
mation in regard to this point, has taken place ji our schools, yet the 
great importance of it, is still, both by teachers and parents, too gener- 
ally overlooked. That the examination and investigation of princi- 
pies, in any art or science, are highly calculaXed to call into active ex- 
ercise the reasoning faculties, is universally admitted. How incon- 
sistent is it, then, to think of teaching children to read^ without causing 
them to pay attention to the yrt?icipSs of reading !— It is hoped that so 
gross an absurdity as this, will not much longer disgrace our schools 
and seminaries of learning. 

The investigation and application of the principles of elocution, as 
well as the study of the principles of grammar, arithmetick, philosophy, 
phrenology, and so forth, tend not only to develop and expand the in- 
tellectual powers, but, also, in a pre-eminent degree, to cultivate the 
tastCj and refine the mind. 

We boast of our liberal institutions, and of our ^mirable form of 
government : nay, more ; of our ifUelligence. It is Vmitted that we 
have done much for the cause of learnuu^ but who cannot perceive, 
that much remains to be done before ijHban justly lay claim to that 
noble and refined excellence which oA^ntto adorn a great, a prosper- 
ous, and a free people 1 Who will d Ay, that, in the general scramble 
after wealth, most of our citiz«kis overlook the refined, the beautiful^ in 
their too eager pursuit of the useful 7 Who will deny, that, with us, 
even at the present day, the standard value of every discovery and im- 
provement m science and the arts, is not, (as it ougnt to be,) the amount 
It will add to the happiness of man — is not, its tendency to enlighten, 
to refine, to liberalize him, and elevate him in the scale of being ; but 
— its ability to improve his condition in the mere matter of dollars and 
cents? — and that most of our systems of education, as well as the 
branches taught in our schools, are exclusively shaped to this end % — 
Intelligence! And is this our standard of intelligence, flowing from 
our boasted principles of enlightened freedom ? Has refinemerU^ has 
efe^ATic^, nothing to do with national excellence, with national great- 
ness ? Shall it any longer be said, that the breath of liberty blights the 
fine arts, and banishes refinement ? Shall American freemen merit 
the reproach of being a nation of misers ? — I leave it to the legislators 
and statesmen of our country to answer these interrogatories, and to 
say, whether a state of prosperity has not arrived, which would justify 
a more liberal course of policy in regard to our school-systems and 
the encouragement of the fine arts — a course embracing, not only the 
usefulj but, also, the elegant: — and especially to decide, whether refine- 
ment of manners (which would naturally flow from such a course of poli- 
cy) would be dangerous to the liberties of our country. 

♦♦♦ To the teacher it may be proper to remark, that one hundred and 
eighty pages of this third edition^ exactly correspond with the same 
paces of the second edition ; but that other parts of the work have been 
enlarged, and slightly altered^ and, it is hoped, for the better. In order 
to preyent farther alterations, however, the work has been ttereotypud. 
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To ihe Characlert Employed in thit Work. 

The Falling Inflection of the voice is indicated br the grtTt aoOentl ,,. 
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ADDRESS TO TEACHERS. 



On a preceding page, the author has intimated, that most mstmcters we 
lamentably deficient m their knowledge of elocution. The reproach contJn- 
ed in this allusion, was not levelled solely at teachers. That they are both 
guilt V and amenable for all their pedagogical sins of omission, the author 
can nardly be bo uncharitable as to beheve. In their laudable and laborious 
callinfL he is aware that they have many difficulties to contend with, many 
obstacles to aurmount, many evils to encounter. Among these might be men- 
tioned, bad books, perverse children, ignorant parents^ and lean salaries. It 
is not, therefore, reasonable to expect, that, while theu- means and opportu- 
nities are thus utterly inadequate to such a task, teachers can accomplish 
every thing which the enlightened and liberally-minded desire to see gained 
by the noble business of instructing. 

But notwithstanding all that may be said in extenuation of the defects and 
negligences of teachers, the dignity and usefulness of their high calUng^ 
maimy depend upon themselves. If they choose to elevate their profession, 
by actmg m concert, they have the power to do it. It behooves all, then, who 
are thus devoted to the best interests of their fellow-beings, to look well to 
their qualifications and their doings, and to see if there is not yet left room for 
improvement. 

It is not the author's object either to dogmatize, or to sermonize, to a class 
of men in which many are to be found with whose names he would deem it 
a high honour to be permitted to associate his own as an e^ual ; but he is 
anxious, if possible, to point a remark that will excite ti spirit of emulation 
among the spiritless, oi ambition in the unambitious, and awaken all to a 
sense of the high responsibilities of their calling, and of the undying honours 
which will hallow the fame of those who excel in it. In accordance with 
this obiect, he begs leave to call the attention of teachecs to the small work 
which he now presents to the publick, and to themselves in particular ; and, 
at the same time, without arrogance or fawning sycophancy, to express a 
hope, that it will be found worthy to occupy a place as a class-book in 
schools, and travel the rounds of usefulness as the relative and fellow-com- 
panion of " EngHsh Grammar in familiar Lectures"— in reference to the ex- 
traordinary anq unexpected success of which work, he may doubtless be per- 
mitted emphatically to say with Prospero, "Your breath has filled my 
sails." 

♦** All necessary directions in regard to the method of teaching from this 
manual* will be found where they ought to he— dispersed through the pa^es of 
(he work.— li may be added, that the selected portion of this work, will be 
found a suitable accompaniment of his Grammar, as a set of convenient and 
• useful ExxBcisES in Pabsing. In order to adapt them to this purpose^ 
the author has taken much pains to correct them, and render them gram- 
matical. 

It is to be hoped that no teacher among those who have not hitherto paid 
attention to the prmcroles of reading, will oe afraid to adopt this treatise as a 
text-book. Most of the principles may be easily understood and applied in 
pracuce. Hence, an enterprisinginstructer may very readily qualify himself 
to teach elocution, by the very efforts he must employ in commumcating a 
knowledge of It to his pupils. It will be far better for the learner to under- 
Btand one-A4i(/' of the prmciples of the science, than wnu oi them. Let no 
onei then, be afraid to undertake 

^aUimore, My 26, 1838. ®- KIRKHAM. 



PART I. 



ESSAY ON ELOCUTION. 



ELOCUTION. 



Elocution treats of the just pronunciation of 
words arranged into sentences, and forming a dis- 
course, and is here employed as s jrnonymous with 
enunciation, or delivery. 

Pronunciation may be considered in a twofold 
light. When applied to the correct sounds given 
to single letters or single words without reference 
to their mutual dependance on each other, it is 
styled Orthoepy ; but when extended to the just 
enunciation of words arranged into sentences, and 
depending on each other for sense, it is called 
Elocution.'^ ' 

Elocution, in its most extensive sense, develops a set of 
principles, and lays down a system of rules, which teach us to 
{)ronounce, either extemporaneous thoughts, or written composi- 
tion, with justness, energy, variety, and ease. It tends to di- 
rect the judgment and improve tne taste of the reader or the 
speaker, not only in delivering his o^vn sentiments, but also in 
ascertaining the most delicate shades and graces of thought in- 
tended to be expressed in a piece of composition enuneiated, so 
as to present to the mind of the hearer, the full meaning of the 
author, in the most lively, impressive, and glowing, and forcible 
manner. It contemplates the development and cultivation of 
those powers of the Ixuman voice employed in speech, and di- 
rects them to such an adaptation and application in their move- 
ments, as will enable them to perform the high functions of their 
office with all that energy, beauty, variety, and eflfect, with 
which« under such cultivation only, they ate ca^\^ 
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The first object of elocution is, to make a good reader ; its 
second object is, to make a good reader ; its third object, to 
make a good reader ; its last and grand object is, to make an 
accomplished and a fowerfid speaker. 

That the study of this science is capable of making great 
orators of the generality of men, no one has the folly to con- 
tend ; but to suppose, that a legitimate argument against the 
general utility of the science may hence be drawn, would be 
equally unreasonable. To the auditor, the force and beauty 
01 every sentence uttered, and not unfrequently its meaning, 
depend upon the manner in which it is pronounced. Not only 
the stronger passions and emotions, such as love, joy, grief, pity, 
sorrow, envy, anger, and remorse, admiration, approbation, 
commendation, vexation, and reproof, courage, terrour, reproach, 
and the like, require each its peculiar intonation, but, likewise, 
all the less prominent affections and feelings. 

In uttering our own thoughts we are not so liable to depart 
from the simplicity of nature, as we are in expressing the senti- 
ments of others. By a misconception of the spirit and design 
of the author, readers and speakers often mar, and sometimes 
totally pervert, his meaning. Hence the importance of atten- 
tion to rules, by the observance of which, misconceptions and 
erroneous modes of utterance may generally be avoided, and 
the sentiments of the author be expressed in a manner, at once, 
agreeable and impressive. 

It is not, perhaps, possible to lay down rules for the manage- 
ment of the voice in reading and speaking, by which all the 
necessary tones, pauses, emphases, modulations, and inflections, 
may be discovered and put in practice. To accomplish this, 
much depends on the judgment and natural taste of the learner ; 
and much more, on the example and instructions of the living 
teacher. Yet it will not be denied by those who are compe- 
tent to decide, that strict attention to a set of judicious rules, 
grounded in the nature of language and the philosophy of the 
human voice, will prove highly serviceable to such as are at- 
tempting to form a chaste and an accurate enunciation. If it 
be admitted, that principles and rules are useful in the attain- 
ment of any art or science, it cannot be denied that they are 
equally so to the votary of the science of reading and speaking. 

But in order to approach perfection in any art or science, 
attention to rules alone will be found insufficient. The student 
in elocution should remember, that the vocal powers, like those 
of the mind or the other powers of the body, are strengthened 
and matured, and brought under subjection, only by a long and 
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persevering exercise of them. For his encouragement, also, 
he ought to bear in mind, that those functions of voice exerted 
in speech, are as susceptible of improvement by cultivation and 
practice, as those, for example, which are employed in singing. 
Who would expect to attain a high degree of excellence in play- 
ing upon a wind instrument, without frequently blowing upon 
it? or to become a skilful mechsmist, without learning the 
names and use of the tools of that art to which he was devoted ? 
or to become a clear and sound reasoner, without carefully and 
fr^uently exercising his thinking and reasoning faculties upon 
diflferent subjects and in various methods ? Let no one, then, cher- 
ish the thought, that he can excel in elocution, without a careful 
attention to the nature, and character, and application of the 
principles of the science: but, at the same time, let the am- 
bitious student bear in mind, that, as by strict attention to 
principles and rules, and by long practice, "with native endow- 
ments by no means extraordinary, the vocalist attains a perfec- 
tion in harmony which awakes the soul to the enjoyment of the 
most delightful emotions ; the musician is enabled to produce 
those thrilling and spirit-stirring sounds which affect the feel- 
ings and the senses £is if drawn out by the voice of a heavenly 
enchanter ; the mechanist, to rear a monument of skill and in- 
genuity which calls forth the plaudits of an admiring world, 
and carries down his name to posterity ; the mariner, to trav- 
erse the vast wilderness of imknown waters, and reveal to his 
fellow men their distant islands and boundaries ; the logician, 
to penetrate the dark depths o[ errour and chaos, and bring up 
from among the rubbish the precious pearls and gems of truth ; 
the philosopher, to pierce the veil of ignorance and speculation, 
and ascertain and establish the true system of the universe ; the 
geologist, to disclose the treasures buried in the bowels of the 
earth ; the painter, to make the russet canvass glow with life ; 
and the sculptor, to make the inanimate marble breathe ; so, by 
similar attention and exertions, he may learn to make that 
which is dull in composition, appear interesting ; that which is 
commonplace, novel ; that which is plain, elegant ; and what is 
tame, eloquent ; and in short, to brmg out of that which is 
truly excellent, all those latent beauties and rich graces ot 
thought, in such a manner as to excite the deepest interest, and 
elicit the highest admiration, of his auditors. 

A good reader has always at his command, not only a vast 
field of the most refined and rational enjoyment— even the 
whole field of literature and science — over which he himself 
may revel, but, also, the ability to conduct ol\v.et% \nto\\^\s^ ^ 
2* 
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way, at once, the moat enticing and delightfuL In this respect, 
he possesses so enviable an advantage over common people as 
to render it a matter of astonishment that we so seldom meet 
with one thus endowed. When occasion calls forth his peculiar 
talent, he appears among them like the stately magnolia, tower- 
ing above the vulgar trees of the forest, and shedding upon them 
the sweet fragrance of its blossoms. 

But what a disagreeable contrast is presented in the perform- 
ance of a bad reader ! In his hands, the most glowing senti- 
ments appear tame ; the most burning thoughts are congealed ; 
attick wit becomes burlesque; satire is rendered pointless; 
beauty is transformed into deformity; and all ornaments of 
style wither; and thus, a piece of the most polished and 
eloquent composition, appears to as great a disadvantage as 
would a pleasure-garden with its walls overturned, its gravel- 
walks marred, its fountains and statues dilapidated, its trees 
and shrubbery scathed, and its plants and flowers trodden down. 

Who can behold, with delight, a racehorse with a broken 
limb ? a bird with a crippled wing ? a plant growing crooked ? 
or a beautiful stream choked up with sedges and rubbish ? And 
yet, how often do we witness a far more painful spectacle in 
the exhibition of one of those literary monsters vulgarly called 
had readers ! Before the performance commences, we have 
displayed the insipid formalities of the prelusive scene, during 
which our champion of vocal utterance is devoutly engaged in 
bringing his body to an artificial bearing, in adjusting his collar 
and cravat, in smoothing do^\^l his visage, and in putting his mouth 
in a proper posture for the wordy combat. A few moments 
having been taken up in acting this distressing prologue, he at 
length gets under way ; but having mistaken his key-note, our 
ears are assailed with a piercing and unseemly shrillness ol 
tone, which aflects us about as agreeably as the unexpected cry 
of a snipe or a killdee, or the creaking of a rusty hinj^e ; or 
he advances in a hoarse, dissonant, croaking tone, as if in imi- 
tation of the combined powers of the peacock, the bullfrog, and 
the alligator, which may be supposed to have joined in a con- 
cert ; or, perhaps, with a view of correcting his mistake, he 
suddenly fells into a dull, disagreeable, dragging, humdrum 
monotone ; or gallops off on the sharp back of a quaver : and 
not to be daunted by the most gigantick obstacle, he prances, and 
paces, and hobbles, and flounders along through his performance, 
to the infinite disgust, and inexpressible mortiflcation, of his hear- 
ers. His articulation is indistinct ; his pronunciation, affected ; 
liis accentuation, erroneous ; his emphasis, misapplied ; all ap- 
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propiiate inflections are reversed ; pauses are eithei perverted 
or trampled uader foot ; melody is put upon ^ rack, and har- 
mony expires ; all rules are set at denanc«porrect taste is 
put out of countenance ; the meaning of the" ^pthor takes the 
alarm and escapes from view ; the modesty of nature is put to 
the blush; and the whole group of proprieties is sent jibbering 
down to chaos. 

To see a piece of elegant composition tattered and torn, and 
mutilated and manglod, by such a reader, is severer torture than 
to listen to the jarring notes of a discordant choir, to an untun- 
ed organ, or to a cracked fiddle. I would rather ride post over 
a hubby road in December ; walk barefoot over a sandy plain 
in July ; or be compelled to live a fortnight in a smoky house ; 
or to devour a Ratcliffe novel at one meal ; or to read a chapter 
in Basil HalPs Travels, or a page in Emmons' Fredoniad, or a 
critique on an American writer in the London Quarterly, than 
to have my nerves agitated, my understanding stultified, and 
my patience exhausted, by listening to such a vile performer on 
the errand harmonicon of numan lansnaije. I would rather lis- 
ten to the croakin? of frosfs in the winter — I would sooner 
hear an owl hoot on a Sunday, or a simpering dandy chat with 
a belle — I would sooner listt^n to the buzzing of a moscheto of a 
hot summer's night, or to a patent-jenny-spun speech in Congress 
on the Tariff Bill, or to the thrumming of a dandyzette at her 
piano, or to a band of musicians playing upon baseviols and 
bassoons — I would rather hear the jingling of broken glass 
upon a pavement, or the trampling of feet through crusted snow, 
or a group of madcap boys bellowing after a fire-engine, or the 
refusal of a friend to lend me money — I would sooner hear a 
woman scold, or a child squall, than be compelled to listen to 
an affected speaker, or a bad reader. 

To urge upon this community the importance of this science, 
may, nevertheless, be considered, by many, like attemptinj^ to 
prove the correctness of the plainest, self-evident proposition ; 
but when we reflect, that in our seminaries of learning, the study 
of elocution meets with greater neglect than any other of equal 
importance, and that the consequent ignorance of its principles, 
often betrayed by tutors and learned professors in the presence 
of their pupils, by students in their recitations and declamations, 
bv publick speakers in the pulpit, at the bar, in publick assem- 
blies, and in our legislative halls ; ignorance which, were it 
evinced by the same individuals, in any other equally important 
branch of learning, would inevitably expose them to the pity, if 
not to the contempt, of their auditory *, — ^w\ieii -we Vrax^ ^^:^ 
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fiicts into consideration, is it not clear, that every arrament 
should be adduced, every honourable motive urged, and every 
passion addressed, which is calculated to awaken the attention 
of the young, and direct it to the momentous advantages result- 
ing from the proper cultivation of this science ? To say nothing 
of the arguments which might be drawn from the devotion of 
the ancients to this subject, there is one of sufficient weight 
nearer at hand, arising out of the mortification experienced by 
every person of correct taste who is compelled frequently to listen 
to a bad reader : for, indeed, how few there are that can take 
up a book, and enunciate even an ordinary passage, without 
causing the words to blush at the indignity cast upon them, and 
th^ sentiments to tremble for their safety 1 

aUESTIONS 

To be answered by the learner. 

Of what doeb Elocution treat 1 

What is the difference between Elocution and Orthoepy 1 

What is effected by Elocution, taken in its most comprehensive sense 1 

What is the first, second, third, and last object of Elocution 1 

Does the meaning of a sentence ever depend on its Elocution 1 



ELOCUTION. 



Elocution may be treated under the six follow- 
ing, general heads : 

1. Articulation, 4. Force, 

(Embracing Accent and Emphaais,) 

2. Tones, 5. Time, 

(Indading Modulation,) (Including Pauses,) 

3. Inflections, 6. Action. 

The first four of these divisions, are merely the names ol 
properties or qualities belonging to the human voice ; the fifth 
K a circumstance accompanying its movements ] and the sixth, 
ft concomitant of good delivery. 



CHAPTER I. 



OF ARTICULATION. 

A good Articulation consists in a clear, full, 
and distinct utterance of words, in accordance 
with the hest standard of pronunciation. 

Importance of ArHculation, 

A distinct and an accurate articulation forms the ground- 
work of good delivery. So important a quality is this to a 
reader or a speaker, that, without possessing it, in some tolera- 
ble degree, he will never he listened to with attention or in- 
terest. 

A clear and distinct ARTICULATION, so far from consti- 
tuting, as is too often supposed, merely an incidental and indif- 
ferent characteristick of a good reader or speaker, is, in fact, a 
primary BEAUTY, — ^indeed, the grand basis upon which 
all other beauties and excellences of enunciation rest. The 
learner must not, therefore, be either discournged or disgusted 
with the dryness and tediousness of the foWowmg e«.^\ax«XYotka 
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and exerciaes upon the elementary sounds of the language ; but 
he ought resolutely topersevere until he gains a complete 
mastery over them. HVnen he has at command a clear and 
distinct orfieulaHont he will be prepared to prosecute, to advan- 
tage, those higher and more interesting parts of elocution. 

The most important directions for acquirine^ a good articula- 
tion, will doubtless be found most conyenient if presented in the 
form of Rules. 

RUIi£ I. 

Particular regard should be paid to a clear and 
distinct pronunciation of the ekmentary sounds 
employed in vocal utterance. 

or THE ELEMBNTART SOUNDS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAOB. 

There are thirty-Jive elementary sounds* em- 
ployed and combined by the voice in pronouncing 
the various words of our language. Some of 
these sounds are represented by the twenty-six 
letters which constitute the English Alphabet ; 
and others, by combinations of two or more of 
these letters. 

A perfect Alphabet would consist of a separate symbol for 
every elementary sound ; but the letters of our alphabet, beings 
imperfect in this respect, are employed to represent the sounds 
which denote their names, and, also, other elementary sounds 
employed in the utterance of syllables. Hence, there is often a 
material difierence between die elementary sounds heard io 
pronouncing syllables, and represented by particular letters; 
and those sounds which constitute merely the riames of the same 
letters. A few examples may serve to point out this difierence, 
which ought to be specially attended to in practising upon the 
elementary sounds of the human voice. 

In the words ^pe, a-che, Orie, the sound of the element a, 
corresponds with the sound given to the name of that letter : but 
a difierent elementary sound is represented by the same letter 
in the words a-11, b-^11, f-a-U ; and a sound still different in ori, 
h'Ori, th-ori' and yet another sound in b-o-r, m-a-r, a-rbour. 
In the wora n-thte, the letter o, represents the sound given to 
it! nawu ; but in the word n-^t, it is the representative of quite 
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a di^rent elementary sound ; and of a sound slightly difieient 
again in the woid n-o-r ; to which may be added a fourth ele- 
mentary sound in m-^ve. Similar remarks might be extended 
to « in m-^ imp-e-rative, m-e-t, to i in p-i-ne, p-i-n« to « in ]-tf-te, 
h-1^ f-ifr-U ; but these variations in the sounds of the vowels, 
are fiuniliar to every one, although every one has not noticed, 
that these ^t^e vowels are employed, without combining them, 
as the representatives of fifteen, distinct, elementary sounds of 
the voice Th in ^A-ink, has a different sound from th in wi-^A, 
thris. Ch in ar-cA-angel, represents the elementary sound com- 
monly denoted by k, but quite a different sound in ar-cA-er. Aa 
these graphick characters called letters, then, are employed to 
represent, not only the sounds which denote their names, but, 
also, other elementary sounds which enter into the pronuncia- 
tion of syllables, the aspirant for excellence in elocution, should 
deem no attention too minute — ^no course of labours too arduous, 
which may be found requisite in order to obtain a complete mas- 
tery of all their elementary sounds. 

There are many elementary sounds for the representation of 
which we have no single letters. To make up this deficiency 
in our alphabet, these sounds are represented by two or more 
letters combined. By pronouncing the words ^A-ump, brea-<A, 
brea-^Ae, so-ng, 5A-ut, trA-at, cA-ur-cA, ovA, in a slow and drawl- 
ing manner, it will readily be perceived by those who have not 
heretofore attended to the subject, that the combinations th, the, 
%g, sh, wh, ch, and ou, express each an elementary sound which 
is not represented by any single letter in the alphabet. 

The same letter is not only emoloyed to represent different 
elementary sounds, but the same elementary sound is often ex- 
pressed by various letters, or by various combinations of letters. 
In the words s-o-n, d-<>-th, d-<?-es, the letter o, is employed a? 
the representative of an elementary sound commonly expressed 
by », as in b-u-tl, d-^th, d-t^z. In the words p-u-pil, n-ew, 
X-ieu, Y'iew, h-eaurty, the letters u, ew, ieu, iew, and eau, are 
employed to represent one and the same elementary sound, a 
somid commonly denoted by u. The e in th-c-re, e% in th-ei-r, 
and ai in ai-r, have the same sound as a in sn-orre. 

aUESTIONS 
To be answered by the Uamer, 

What are the six general divisions of elocntioii 1 

Of what does chapter I, treat 1 . 

In what does a good articulation consist 1 

What forms the basis of good delivery 1 

b articulation a primary beaaty in elocnticm 1 
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Repeat Rule 1. 

How many elementary sounds are employed in pronooncing the woxdf 
of the English language 1 

By what are these sounds represented 1 • 

Do letters ever represent any other sounds than those which denote 
their names ? 

Give some illustrations of the various sounds of a, o, e, t, u, U, ch, sk, 
ngi and the. 

Give examples in which Oj ew^ ieu, tew, and eaUj are pronounced 
like %, 

EXERCISES. 

Explode the elementary sound of a in a-te, orim h-a — ^U, 
h-a-11, ]^-aw — ft-t, m-ort, h-Ort — f-Ori, c-a-r, orit : — of in <^at, 
m-o-te, n-o — n-o-t, g-o-t — o-r, n-o-r — m-o-ye, pr-o-ve:— of e in 
m-e — ^m-e-rit, m-c-t: — of i in 1-i-ne, b-i-nd. 

Give the separate sound of ih in ik-is, wi-th — /Ain brea-M ;— 
of ch in ar-cA, cA-ur-cA — ^ar-cA-angel : — of sh in wa-5A.'^ — of ng, 
in lo-w^ .• — of wh in w;A-at : — of z in arz-uxe :— of ou in ozt-r :— 
and of oi in oi-\. 

OF THE RADICAL AND VANISHING MOYEXENT OF THE VOICE. 

Among the wonderful contrivances of nature in directing the 
(^rations of the vocal powers in the production of speech, in no 
olle thing has she displayed greater wisdom than in that which 
relates to the simple elements called by Dr. Rush, the Radical 
and Vajiishing movement of the voice. To this philosophical 
inquirer, the world is indebted for the following analysis of these 
important functions. 

If the vowel a be pronounced without intensity or emotion, 
and as if it were a continuation^ and not a close, of utterance, 
two successive sounds will be heard : the first, the nominal sound 
of the letter a, issuing from the vocal organs with a certain de- 
gpree of abrupt fulness ; the last, a feebler sound of the element 
e, which gradually diminishes until it terminates in silence. 
Example : * He proved that a — ^is a diphthong.* 

To the unpractised student, the diphthongal character of a 
will be more clearly demonstrated, if its sound be protracted, 
and uttered with an emotion of surprise, at the close of an inter- 
rogation : thus, * Do you call that a f 

The character of this opening ftdness and feebler vanish, 
may be still more clearly manifested by pronouncing the element 
in the following, various ways : let the opening be strong and 
full, and the vanish less forcible, with a pause between the open- 
ing sound a and the vanishing sound e, and then a shorter 
fAUse, and then a shorter still, and so on, until both the opening 
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and the vanish become blended into one sound: thus, A ^ 

A.—'—tf il— 6, fl-f , ac 

^imilar experiments may be practised upon the diphthongs, 
i as heard in i-sle, y in dr-^, and ou in au-r * and upon tne simple 
elements, e as heard in ee-l, o in oo-ze^ ana so fordi. 

This opening fulness of sound here described, 
Dr. Rush has denominated the Badical movement j 
because the following or vanishing portion of the 
elementary sound, rises (in the rising vanish) con- 
cretely from it as from a base or root : and the last 
portion he calls the Vanishing m^vementj on ac- 
count of its becoming gradually weaker, until it 
finally dies away into silence. 

auESTioNa 

Please to illustrate the diphthongal character of a, b^ pronouncing it 
in SQch a manner as fully to display its radical nndvanuking movement 
of sound. 

Explode t, y, ou, e, o, &c. so as to illustrate the radical and vanish of 
each. 

Why are the radical and vamshing moTements of the voice so styled 1 

EXERCISES. 

Explode the following vowels in such a manner (that is, by 
protracting or lengthening them) as to show their diphthongal 
character in the radical and vanishing movements of the yoice, 
namely, a in arte, p-a-y, d-a-ta — i in i-sle, i-tem — o in o-raea^ 
Cat-o — ou in ou-nce. 

Express the following italicised vowels with a protracted, 
rising vanish : Did he call it a? Did she say i T Shall I pro- 
nonnce o ? Can you sound ou f 

The same examples with a stress on the radical. 

The same with a stress on the vanish. 

Explode the same with a stress on the radical and vanish. 

Explode them with the dotonward^ protracted vanish : thus, 
He called it a. She said i. I pronounce it o. Tou can sound ou. 

In the same manner with stress upon the radical — upon the 
vanish — ^upon the radical and vanisn. 

DIVISION OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

The hoary division of the letters of our alphabet into vowels 
tnd consonants, handed down to us from the Grreek and Roman 
etymologists, does not seem to be strictly philosopYdceX^iiOx ivi^ 
8 
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descriptive of their relative characteristicks. A consonant is 
not only capable " of being perfectly sounded without the help 
of a vowel," but, moreover, of forzmng, like a vowel, a sepamie 
syllable. 

Dr. Rush has judiciously adopted a division and class^cation 
of the elementary characters of our language, in accordance 
with their use in intonation, as follows : 

The elementary characters of our language, 
are divided into three sorts, the Tonicks, the Sub- 
tonicks, and the Atonicks. 

The Tonick elements are those whose sounds 
display the properties of the radical and vanish 
in the most perfect manner. There are twelve of 
them ; and they are heard in the sounds common- 
ly given to the separated italicks in the following 
words : 

-4-te, a-rk, a-U, a-t, ecA, €-rr, e-nd, i-de, i-t, o-ld, 

OO-Ze, OVrt. 

The tonick sounds consist of a distinct vocaZity, or raucous 
quality of voice, by which they are contradistinguished from 
aspirate or whispering sounds. They have a more musical 
quality than the other elementary sounds, and may be uttered 
with greater abruptness and force. They are also capable of 
indefinite prolongation ; and admit of the concrete and tremulous 
rise and fall through all the intervals of pitch. 

The Sahtonick elements possess, variously, but 
in an inferiour degree, properties analogous to 
those of the tonicks. Whilst they admit of being 
intonated, or carried concretely through the in- 
tervals of pitch, they are inferiour to the tonicks 
in all the. emphatick and elegant purposes of 
speech. . There a,Te fourteen of them; as, 

jB-oat, d-are, ^-ilt, t?-ice, ^r-one, y-e, tr-o, fA-at, 
a-;2r-ure, so-n^, /-ate, m-ate, n-ot, r-oe. 

Of the subtonicks, b, d, g, ng, /, m, n, r, have an unmixed 
vocality ; t?, z, y, w, th, zh, have an aspiration joined with their 
Tocality. M, n, ng, b, d, g, are purely nasal elements ; the rest 
^the subtonicks, are partly oral. 
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The Atomck elements are mere aspirates^ or 
cijrrents of whispering breath. They are not 
properly vocal sounds ; have but a limited power 
of variation in pitch ; and supply no part of the 
concrete movement when breathed among the 
constituents of syllables. There are nine of them, 
as heard in the words, 

U-^, H'tj lar-A:, i-fj thi-s, h-ey wh-at, f A-in, blu-sA. 

Although the aspiratiofi of the atonicks, is hoth significative 
and emphatick, yet it has no musical quality in its sound, and 
afibrds no basis for the functions of the radical and vanish. 

Three of the subtonicks, b, d, and g, and three of theatonicks, 
p, tt and k, possess the explosive character in an eminent de- 
gree, as in uttering them, the breath bursts out after a complete 
occlusion. 

These seven of the tonick elements, a-te ^^rk, a-11, a-t, t-de, 
o-ld, ou-t, have different sounds for the two extremes of their 
concrete movement ; but the other five, ee-1, e-rr, e-nd, oo-ze, 
i-t, have each, one unaltered sound throughout the same move- 
ment; — ^which &LCt the student is requested to demonstrate by 
experiment 

The tonicks are divided into Diphthongs and 
Monothongs. 

The seven tonicks, a-te, a-rk, a-U, a-t, i-de, o-ld, 
ou-t, are Diphthongs, because the sounds of the 
radical and vanislung movement are different ; 
but the remaining five, ec-1, e-rr, c-nd, oo-ze, i-t, 
are called Monothongs, as their radical and van- 
ish are alike in sound. 

A'VL has for its radical, the sound of a in all, and for its van- 
ish, a short and obscure sound of the monothong e in 6-rr. 

A4e has for its vanish, e in the monothong ee-h 

I-de has its radical followed in like manner by a vanish of the 
monothong eeA. 

O-ld has for its vanish, the monothong oo-ze. 

Ouri has for its vanish, the same monothong oo-ze. 

For a farther illustration of this subject, the reader is referred 
to 1>. Rush's " Philosophy oi the Human 'VoiceJ^ ^^ ^^ 
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aUESTIONS. 

What are the three general divisions of elementary sonnda^ as adopt- 
ed by Dr. Rash 1 • 

I^ame the twelve tonick elements. — Explode them. 

Why are they so called 1 

Wherein do the subtonick elements differ from the tonicks T — What 
is their number ?— Name them. 

What are the characteristicks of the nine atonick elements'! — Explode 
them. — Name them. — Are they voctU sounds ?— Why not 1 Because, is 
exploding them, they make not a loud noise, or vocaXii/y, 

Which of the tonick elements are called diphthongs, and which, moiif 
othongs 1 — Xllustrate the difference between them. 

EXERCISES, 

Name and explode the tonick elements in the following words: 

Name, bark, ball, bat, lilocb, promote, aboitt, repeat, tnfcsr, 
depend, bamboo. 

In these examples, which are diphthongs, and which mono- 
thongs ? Explain the difference between them. 

Now name the subtonick and the atonick elements in each 
of the following words : 

Begin to gild t?ice, SLud it begins to rust. 

Cheapen satin ; b\it blush not when thou canst not show ii 
upon thy iaugh^er*. 

The pupil should practise upon the subtonick and atonick 
elements until he becomes perfectly familiar with all their 
soimds. In order to gain a mastery over them, let him, in ex- 
ploding them, make a pause between each of them and the 
tonicks with which they are combined: thus, b-e, t-o, t^ice, 
a-n-dt i-/, ch-earp-O'n, s-a-/-i-», and so forth. 

OF THE FORMATION OF SYLLABLES. 

The foregoing development of the elementary sounds, and of 
the radical and vanishing function, furnishes information which 
completely lays open the doctrine of syllabication. 

In treating this subject, Dr. Rush philosophically illustrates 
the three following, important points: 

The peculiar operations of the voice in the^o- 
duction of syllables — The circumstantial causes 
of their length — The basis of the rule which 
ordains but one accent to a syllable. 

The radical and vanishing movements of the 
voice, constitute the essential properties of a syl- 
lable. 
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Every syllable consisting of one or more elementary sotinds, 
derives its characteristicks of lensfth and singleness of impulse, 
from the concrete movement, and from the various properties 
of the ionick, subtonick, and atonick elements of which it is 
composed. Then, as t he concrete movement of the voice through 
a tcme or other interval of ihe scale, is the essential function of 
a syllable, it follows, that each of the tonick elements, may, by 
itsd^ form a syllable ; for none of these can be pronounced 
singly, without producing the radical and vanishing movement. 

h follows, also, from the assumed causation of a syllable, that 
two tonick elements cannot be united in one syllable, or one vo- 
cal impulse ; for each having its own radical and vanish, they 
must necessarily produce two syllables. We find, therefore, 
that whenever two or more tonicks are in sequence, each forms 
(except when silefti) a separate syllable. 

From what has been said, it will readily be perceived, that, 
as the atonick elements have not the radical and vanishing con- 
crete, they cannot produce distinct impulses, and, consoauently, 
when joined with tonicks, do not produce separate syllables. If 
the word olio, or Ohio, be properly pronounced, or so as to give 
each of the three tonicks its radical and vanish, it will be im- 
possible to condense them all into one impulse or syllable. 
Similar remarks are applicable to the words aorta, Eta, Ion, 
or any others including two or more tonick elements. But in 
the word speaks, the syllabick function is contained in the ton- 
ick eeA, whilst the aUmicks s, p, k, and s, add to the time, but 
do not destroy the monosyllabick character of the word. 

In regard to the various lengths of syllables, considered with- 
out reference toprosodial quantities, or to those abridgments and 
prolongations oi voice adopted for the purpose of oratorical ex- 
pression, it may now be shown, that they are unalterably fixed 
by the constituent elements of which they are composed. 

The length of a syllable is increased, in the first place, by 
adding atonicks to a tonick : thus, by adding, for example, / to 
a, the syllable fa is formed; and if to these, the atonick c be 
subjoined, the word face will be longer than the element a, or 
the syllable fa ; ana still the triple compound will be but one 

Sellable, as it can have but one concrete movement. Although 
e atonicks may be distinctly heard, (e is mute,) as forming a 
Sirt of the length of the syllable, yet, as they are incapable of 
e concrete function, the transition through tne given interval, 
is made altogether on a, as if the word consisted only of that 
dement. 
Secondly, if the subtonick I be prefixed to the tODkV o^^^ 
8^ 
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syllable la will be longer than a, but will still have but one 
jfunction of the radical and vanish ; for when a subtonick is ut* 
tered before a tonick, the vanish of the subtonick does not occur : 
its radical continues on a level line of pitch, till the tonick opens 
on that line with a more emphatick radical, and carries on the 
Concrete of the syllable. If to la, the subtonick v be affixed, 
the compound lave will be still longer than la^ and its syllabick 
character will still be preserved by the singleness of its radical 
and vanishing movement. In the pronunciation of lave, the in* 
tonation of / and a will be as before, except that a will not move 
quite through the concrete, before v will fall in with it, and thus 
complete the vanish of the sy'llable. 

When an abrupt atonick is affixed and another prefixed to a 
short tonick, as in cat, pet, tik, they form the shortest syllables 
in the language : and in the pronunciation of such syllables, 
however short they may be, the concrete movement of the rad- 
ical and vanish, is still performed. This union of abrupt ele* 
ments mth tonicks, is a third mode of preserving the unity of 
S3'llables, with a variation of their length. 

A fourth mode of combining elements, is, by a union of all 
the four kinds hi one syllable : and this arrangement produces 
the longest syllables in the lang^uage. Whenever there is a 
pause after a subtonick, and, consequently, whenever it is utter- 
ed singly, or at the close of a s;^lable, it unavoidably takes 
the concrete movement : and the same thing occurs when it is 
followed by an atonick ; for, in this case, there is a termination 
0^ •ocality. It follows, therefore, that whenever both subton- 
icks and atonicks are prefixed and affixed with a tonick in 
forming a syllable, the atonicks must be placed on the extremes^ 
otherwise, the single, syllabick impulse would be destroyed. 
In pronouncing the words strange (properly strandzh) and 
strength, but one radical and vanishing movement is performed 
on each ; and tlie syllabick imity, or singleness of impulse, is 
preserved by the peculiar arrangement of the various kinds of 
elements of which tliey are composed. Each of these consists 
of seven elementary sounds, which is the greatest number that 
the nature of the elements admits of being combined into one syl-> 
labia It wiU readily be perceived, that if the atonick and sub* 
tonick elements in these words, were transposed, so as to re- 
move the former from their appropriate places on the extremes, 
as in the arrangement rstange, srtange, trsange, all the ele- 
ments could not be pronounced in (me syllable. 

To the inquiring mind, it cannot but be interesting thus to 
discover, that, in the formation of syllables and wordsy which* 
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to the ordinary observer, appear to be composed of letters acci- 
dentally thrown together, and, as it were, grouped at random, 
nature, silent and unseen, has all the while superintended her 
own handiwork, and directed the whole operation by the un- 
alterable and most rigid rules of philosophy. 

From the influence of the radical and vanish, the constituents 
of a s]^llable, the duration of its utterance is quickly arrested. 
The nine atonicks, and the three abrupt subtonicks, cause an 
interruption to the continuity of the syllabick impulse; and the 
mingling of the different elements, must give one of these inter- 
rupters of sound, a position in every third or fourth place among 
the tonicks and the other subtonicks, and thereby set a limit to 
the duration of syllabick sound. For farther mformation on 
this subject, the student is again referred to the " Philosophy of 
the Human Voice," p. 72. 

The forecfoing development shows, that a syllable may con- 
sist of one elementary sound, or of several. The word mat, for 
example, to one unaccustomed to a scientifick analysis of the 
elements of speech, may appear to be one indivisible sound, ut- 
tered by a single impulse of the voice. A little attention, how- 
erer, to the operation of the vocal organs in pronouncing it, will 
enable any one to perceive, that there are in the word, three, 
distinct, eL^nentary sounds. In producing these soimds, and in 
combining them in such a manner as to form the word mat, in 
the first place, the lips are pressed together in a peculiar man- 
ner, and, at the same time, air being forcibly impelled through 
the nostrils, '* a sound is heard which somewhat resembles the 
lowing of an ox." The sound thus produced, is the one repre- 
sented by the letter m. The mouth is then opened, through 
which air is emitted, and in its passage from the throat, so mod- 
ulated by the action of the palate, tongue, and other organs of 
speech, as to produce the sound represented by the tonick a, as 
heard in the word art. Lastly, the tip of the tongue is pressed 
against the roof of the mouth, and by a simultaneous action, air 
is again impelled from the throat, and the tongue is withdrawn 
from the roof of the mouth : and thus, that peculiar element is 
produced which is denoted by the abrupt atonick t. By pro- 
nouncing the word very slowly, the three elementary sounds 
here described, may readily be perceived. 

Similar experiments on uie words man, not, okt, bud, far, 
sad the like, will show thateach is composed of three, distinct, 
elementary sounds. 
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aUESTIONS AND EXERCISES. 

What ccAstitute the essential properties of a syllable ^ 

Why is it that each of the tonick elements may, by itself, form a syl- 
lable l~and why cannot Pwo tonick elements be united in one syllabi^ 1 

Why cannot the atonicks prodace separate syllables! 

Illiistrate this by analyzing OhiOj aorta. Eta^ ObufUj and so fortli. 

What is the first process of adding to the length of syllables fomwd 
<Mily of tonicks 1— Give examples. 

What is the second process 1 — ^Elxamples. 

How are the shortest syllables formed I— Examples. 

How are the longest formed 1— ^ExampUs. 

What elements compose each of the following syllables 1~jni, pal$, 
stay sUUe^ li, lime, st^rides, globe, iAr«^, fottt, grownds, ttrokes, skroud$f 
straw^dst. 

REMARKS. 

These explanations are given with the hope, that they will 
enable the un/practised stadent, by a little attention, readily to 
analyze any word, and ascertain what its elementary principleB 
are : for, indeed, it is but too true, that many a one who passes 
for an accomplished speaker, is yet quite ignorant of both the 
niimher and the character of the elementary sounds of his lan- 
guage ; and what is still more to be deplored, o winsf to the same 
species of ignorance, many a teacher is utterly mcapable of 
correcting the perverted ana defective enunciation of his pupils. 
It may not, therefore, he improper here to remark, that the only 
expeditious and sure method of teaching a foreigner^ or a na- 
tive whose pronunciation is imperfect and corrupt, to pronounce 
words according to their true idioni, {md the best usage of 
those who speak the language, is, hy teaching him those eZe- 
ments in which he fails, separately^ as single and detached 
thin^, as well as to cause him to pronounce them in their com- 
hined state. 

Why does the foreigner or the half-taught child, say rinks or 
iinks, instead of /Ainks ? tx'i^ or ^^rifl, instead of thT'ml or dat, 
instead of .xnat? Why does he say ^ory, when he should say 
sforj % pos-ce, instead of pos-^5 ? was-c^, instead of wns-tes f 
fores-ce, instead of fores-^5 ? M, instead of M-th ? \enth, instead 
of len-^^ ? and why all the other innumerahle omissions, sup- 
pressions, perversions, and distortions of the elementary sounos 
which occur so frequently with those who attempt to speak our 
language % The whole proceeds from a want of attention to the 
proper inethod of exploding the elementary sounds : and, as pre- 
viously stated, the only effectual remedy for such deficiencies, is, 
to teach the elemental sounds SEPARATELY, as well as in 
their comhined state. It ia in vain to attempt to correct such 
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defects by teacliing pronunciation in the gross ; that is, by teach- 
ing a pupil to pronoimce, successively, whole sentences or parts 
of sentences. No : the thing is altogether impracticable. He 
must be taught, not merely to pronounce each word in which 
he ^Is, separately, but each elementary part of the word sep- 
arately. He must be taught to analyze every word in the pro- 
nunciation of which he blunders, and practise upon each of its 
elements until he can explode it clearly and perfectly. 

This is a point of paramount importance to him who would 
correct a bad pronunciation, either in himself or in others ; and, 
therefore, the teacher cannot be too particular in his attention to 
IL Let him try the experiment upon one whose pronunciation 
is extremely defective, and he will find, (if he has not already 
tested the fact,) that any one whose vocal organs are not de- 
fective, can be taught to explode clearly any and every elemen- 
tary sound in our language, provided a practical example be 
given to him of only one elemait at a time ] and he will also 
nad — what the author has frequently tested in practice, and 
what he, consequently, knows to be true — ^namely, that what- 
ever elementary sound, any one can pronounce singly and sepd^ 
rately, with a little practice, he can also pronounce correctly in 
its combined state — in a syllable or a word. 

By a little practice in exploding the element denoted by th in 
thmk, withe, and the one represented by th in THat, wiTH, the 
most superficial observer cannot but perceive the marked difier- 
eace between them : and if a learner mistake the one for the 
other, he should be exercised on each element separately from 
the other letters of the word to which it belongs, until he per- 
fectly understands their difference. In like manner, if he say 
(inlcs, or ^inks, instead of thmka, or \enXh instead of len^h, or 
posce, instead of pos^5, (and the last two errours, it should be 
Dome in mind, are as gross as the first two,) he should be 
taught the difierence between the elemental, combined sound of 
th, and chat of t or d, which he had substituted for it. He 
should likewise be made to know, by repeated experiments, thiO, 
instead of exploding the elemental sound denoted by ng, in his 
pronunciation of len^h, he had given merely the sound repre- 
sented by n ; and that in mispronouncing pos-^x, his errour arose 
from the omission of the sound of t, and of the s which follows it 
BjT being thoroughly exercised on the elementary sounds which 
he is in the habit of suppressing or perverting, and thus beinff 
led to the very bottom of the subject, the intelbgent student will 
soon discover wherein he errs, and, also, the cause of his errour. 
To be able to correct an errour, an evil, a miscalculation, or a 
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mistake, and, at the same time, to know, for a certainty, that 
we do correct it, and that we are able to avoid the like in fu 
ture, the only sure way is, to ascertain the caiise of such errour, 
evil, miscalculation, or mistake. 

The foregoing directions under Rule 1, are mainly designed 
for the use of the inexperienced and grossly defective in articu- 
lation; but the followmg instructions may be found useful, not 
only to readers and speakers in general, but even to many who 
hola a very conspicuous rank as publick speakers. 
- Rule 1, inculcates the importance of pronouncing distmctly, 
not merely every word (considered as a whole) which a reader 
or a speaker utters, but every letter that enters into the orthog 
raphy of each word, silent letters only excepted. 

RULB n. 

The sounds of the unaccented vowels, should 
not be perverted nor improperly suppressed, but 
fully and correctly exploded. 

Examples; the u in popt^lar, sect^lar, singt^lar, regular, par- 
tict^lar, triangt^lar, ridict^lous, conspict^us, strent^us, &c. ; the 
in opaque, opinion, opacity, oracular, omega ; the e in esquire^ 
escape, esteem, estate, establish, espy, espouse, especial, estrange, 
eruction, equipment, elopement, enough, enormous, evade, evert, 
and the like ; which are often improperly pronounced e^-quire, 
es-cape, e5-teem, &c. We frequently hear gardn, suddn, kitchii^ 
hyphn, chick?t, sull», slov», mounts, fountw, curtw, uncertn^ 
LatTt, satTi, reb^, chapZ, gospZ, instead of gardin, suddin, kitchin^ 
hyphen, chickin, sullm, sloven, mountin, fountin, curtin, uncer- 
ttn, Latin, satin, rebel, chapel, gospel. This is extremely vul- 
gar. But, in the words often, stolen, fallen, hidden, bidden, 
chidden, even, open, heaven, leaven, seven, eleven, and many 
others, the unaccented vowel e should not be sounded. 

A far more fruitful source of errour, however, in which the 
sound of the unaccented vowel e is either suppressed or per- 
verted, is observable in the ordinary pronunciation of the ter- 
minations ent, ment, nent, dent, lent, cient, tient, and the like; 
as in diftferent, monument, compliment, government, continent, 
ardent, excellent, transient, patient. Instead of giving e its dis- 
tinct, appropriate sound, as an accomplished speaker should do, 
and as the rules ef orthoepy imperiously demand, doubtless 
ninety-nine hundredths of those who speak our language, totally 
pervert its sound in terminations like these; often pronouncing 
It like short u : thus, diferi^nt, monumwnt, complimt^nt, govern- 
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mvnt, contini^nt, ardimt, excelli^nt, transhtoit, pashimt. Although 
DO stress is allowable on these termioations when un-accemted, 
yet that is no good reason for perverting the sound of e, which 
should be pronounced here, as distinctly as in those termina- 
tions that come under the accent; as in prevent, indent, unbent, 
circumvent, and the like. 

In a large class of words beginning with pre, the unaccented 
e is apt to be suppressed. Precede, precise, predict, pretend, 
predominate, prejudicate, and the like, are often articulated as if 
written, pr-cede, pr-cise, pr-dict, pr-tend, pr-dominate, pr-judicate. 
Orthoepy cannot look with complacency even upon this errour. 
The imaccented o, in words commencing witn pro, is also a 
fellow sufferer with its harmless associate e, by its often falling 
a victim to the same kind of unnatural treatment. Propose, 
pronounce, produce, prorogue, promote, and so forth, are fre- 
quently enunciated in such a manner as entirely to suppress the 
o: thus, pr-pose, pr-nounce, pr-mote, and so on. Some men, 
indeed, have no more mercy on innocent letters than if they 
were invented merely to be tortured. 

Poor e is also robbed of her just prerogative in the termina- 
tions dence, ence, nence, lense, and so forth. Why should the 
natural and rational soimd dence, be exchanged for [a] dtmce % 
Yet we often hear residence, evidence, influence, impertinence, 
continence, silence, and the like, pronounced nearly as if writ- 
ten, residtmce, evidi^nce, influz^nce, impertint^ncc, continence, 
silifoce. 

But one of the grossest abuses of a vowel sound, occurs in 
changing long t^, in the unaccented syllable of such words as 
the following, into u short. Natshi^re, featshi^re, creatshz^re, 
I lectsht^re, structshure, and so forth, are commonly pronounced 
natshur, featshur, creatshur, lectshur, structshur ; and by this 
barbarous perversion, articulation is plundered of one of its 
most delicate graces. There is not a more beautiful and vo- 
luptuoos sound in our language, than that given forth by u, in 
«ach terminations, when pronounced as it should be. But words 
which are musick, and which drop like honey from the comb, 
as they issue from the lips of some men, fall, like the unwel- 
come tones of untimely guests, grating on the ear, as they make 
their exodus from the mouths of others. 

In the words theorem, theorist, melody, plethora, and many 
others, the sound of o is apt to be perverted, and changed to 
that of short u, 

A similar perversion of the sound of a, in the terminations 
ant and man, is not uncommon. The words dormant, infant, 
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inhabitant, adjut^mt, reluctant, gentlemfloi, and so forth, are fire- ^ 

quently pronounced as if written dormi^nt, infimt, inhabitfoit, i 

gentlemiAn, &c. The long a in the last syllable of landscape^ "^ 

is often improperly articulated like short % : thus, landsktp. ^ 

In the presence of orthoepy, the words plausible, visible, pos- 
sible, vivify, justify, stultify, and many other unlucky wights J 
belonging to the same clan, appear with an i knocked out; but ^ 
this excites not the least commiseration, for it is evident, that i :; 
has attained this situation only by usurping the legitimate i 
throne of e : and that, although i may boldly assert his claims '■ 
to it in the presence of orthography, yet he is ever ready to 
abdicate it vmen brought within the scrutinizing glance of 
orthoepy. 

The sounds of the consonants, especially when 
two or three are combined, are often improperly 
slurred or suppressed. 

The sounds of the atonicks, t . and final 5, for example, in 
such words as coas^5, boas^5, hosts, merit particular .attention, 
as they are often improperly omitted. 

Theclumpof subtonick and atonick elements at the termina> 
tion of such words as the following, is frequently, to the no 
small injury of articulation, particularly slighted ; couldst 
vronldst^ heidst, proV*^, prob'e?^^, hurP*^, hnrVdst, axm^ st 
airn!dst, vmat^st, want^dst, tum'^^, tum!dsty bark'5^, hark^dst. 
bubbr*^, bubbP^5^, troubP^^, trouhV dst. 

Consonant sounds are, also, apt to be suppressed, where a 
word begins with the same sound that closed the word next pre 
ceding it; as, "For Christ'5 rnke;" "For mercy'* 5ake." « 

aUESTIONS. 

What is the proper method to be pursued in order to correct a bad 
pronunciation 1 

Explain the errour in consequence of which some say dinks, iinks, 
i^rift, ^rift, pos-«, fores-ce, strewth, &c. instead of thinks, Urift, pos-<J, 
fores45, stren^h, Ac. 

Can jrou explain, by experiment, the elementary difference between 
th in ^m, and th in rms V-Repeat Rule 2. 

Give examples both of the false and of the correct pronunciation oft* 
in popular, secular, &c. of o m opacity, omega, &c. of e in esquire, e- 
steem,— e in sullen, gospel, fallen, seven, and the like. 

Give examples both of the correct and of the incorrect pronunciation 
of e in ment, nent, dent, and the like. 

Is any stress allowable on such terminating syllables! 

Are the sounds of e in pre, in pro, and e in dence, lence, nence, &c 
• ▼er perverted I— Give examples. 

Waat is to be observed of long u in natwe, feature, Ac. 1 
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Are the soimds of « in theorem, dec. and of a in the tenniiiBtioBs 4nt, 
tnaa. Ac. ever penrerte#1 — Give examples. 

Repeat Rule 3.— What is said of the cmisonants U, j#, dd, and m 
forth, at the termination of words 1 

EXERCISES. 

And oil false sighs #icken the silly heait 
The man of talents struggles through difficnldet levere, and 
hatts 5/upidity. 

And where the finest s/reams through tangled {oieBts s^ray, 
E'en there the wildest heaats steal forth upon their prey. 

Remark. — The h is not always distinctlyaspirated when em- 
ployed in an alliteration : 

" Up the ^i^h Aill Ae Aeaves a huge round stone." 
If these civil and useful gentry of the alphabet, are not to 
melodious in their notes as their more fortunate brethren .the 
liquids, and their musical sisters the vowels, they ought not; 
therefore, to be treated with neglect 

Examples in which an imperfect explosion of atonick ibsMfilik 
is capable of perverting the meamng. 



The severest 5/orm that las^5 till mom: 

The severest storm that las^ still mom. 

He is content in either place: 

He is content in neither place. 



I 



They weary wandered over wastes and deserts: > 



They weary wandered over was^e sand deserts. 

She looked upon the prinee without emotion: > 
She looked upon the prints without emotion. ) 

^ I Every publick speaker ought to prove such a statement : ) 
Every publick speaker ought to approve such .a statement ) 

Whoever heard of such an ocean? 
Whoever heard of such a nodaa^ 

; EXERCISES. 

' Singular as it may appear, many perscm* are more parAciir 
l^r in regard to the adornments of the body, than to the accom- 
plishmen/* of the mind. 
In overcoming the obstacles of nature in ordM^t^tfao attain- 

' ment of excellence in oratory, we sometimes withesfe, wfth pleas- 

! we, the wonderful effect* of industry and perseverance. 

i The Lord has betrothed Ais church in etemal covenant to 
Aimself. His quickening spirit shall neMT depart from Aer. 
krmed with divine virtue, his gospel, secrist; «Unt, '^^^j^^ 
Otters the hearts of men, and sets up an etetlBAmjfBfe([p^^ 

4 

I 
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It eludes all the yifi^il^mce, and baffles all the power, of the 
adversary. Bars, and bolts, and dungeoA, are no obstacles to 
its approach: bont^^, and tortures, and death, cannot extinguish 
its inmience. Let no man despair, then, of the christian cause. 

When Ajaa; strives some Tock*s vtist weight to throw, 
The line, too, laboorx, and the words move slow. 
That morning, thoa, that slumber'<{s^ not before, 
Nor slep^, gnat Ocean, Itiidst thv waves at rest, 
And hush'ib^ thy mighiy minstrelsey. 

Remarks, — The learner should be required to read the fore- 
going exercises over and over again, again and again, until he 
can articulate, with ease and accuracy, every vowel and every 
consonant sound in each sentence. Those letters distinguished 
by Italick characters, demand his particular attention : for an 
attentive observer may easily be convinced, that few readers can 
be found, who would not, in pronouncing these ten sentences, 
be guilty of more than thirty inaccuracies. 

The vowel o in the words oi for, from, and the like, is fre- 
quently perverted to that of short u ; and thus, one of the most 
melodious and grateful sounds in the language, is lost. 

One of the prominent points of articulation illustrated in these 
exercises, is tne frequent recurrence of a difficult sound at the 
close of one, and at the coiMnencement of another, word : such 
as, ** effects of, such an ocean, ought to approve, washes and 
deserts, Ajaa; strives some rock's va,st toeight to throw;" in which 
instances, it will be found utterly impossible to give every ele- 
ment its distinct sound without making a short pause between 
the words. In the phrase, " weigh/ to throw," for example, the 
atonick t in weight, cannot be fully exploded unless a pause is 
made after it. To this point, then, let the pupil particularly 
direct his attention : for the suppression arid blending of sounds, 
as several of these examples clearly show, oflen lead to a total 
perversion of the sense, 

RUIiB IV. 

The practice of hurrying over words so as to 
precipitate syllable upon syllable, and, as it were, 
blend them together into indistinct and confused 
masses, is by no means allowable. 

The least critical listener is always dissatisfied with an indis- 
tinct speaker or reader, though, perhaps, utterly unable to point 
out his particular faults ; whilst the judicious observer has to 
complain, that letters, syllables, words, and sometimes even 
large portions of sentences, are either wholly suppressed by 
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hua^ or pronounced in so feeble and indistinct a manner at to 
concise and perplex 4he mind in its attempts to apprehend their 
meaning. Under a &lse conceit of beauty, some speakers alloW 
their voice to glide alcmg through their sentences by attempting 
to articulate and swell only what they conceive to be the most 
prominent words, so that its course appears like that of a small 
animal passing across a field laid in ridges, alternately appear- 
ing in, and disappearing from, sight Although the beautiful 
undulation in the motion of a bird on the wing, is highly pleas- 
ing, yet were the aerial voyag^er, in every descent, to sink so 
low as to elude the sight, the pleasure we derive from beholding 
his flight, would be, in a great measure, destroyed. Precisely 
in the same manner are we affected by the movements of the 
voice. We are pleased with its waving, undulating motion ; 
hut, in its progress, we like (if the figure may be employed) 
always to keep in sight of it. Its descent, therefore, shooM nerer 
be so great as to render the articulation indistinct. 

The following examples may serve to illustrate Rule 4 

EXERCISES. 

Ive not er dcmvim sin se wen tin pursu ta/u, vwn, 

Ive not erdamvim sin se wentin pursutauvum, 

Ther wuzsi singlur oppaAsition beh twee nix alleged motiYee 

«i diz conduct. 

Slowly ufi sadly we la dim down-, 
J^yum th feel dau viz fame fresh un gory. 

OJflin th lone church-yard, at nitive seen 
n school-boy weh tkiz satchel in ezand. 

Remarks. — By pronouncing these sentences with ranidity 
^^ several times over, according to the corrupt ofthograpny in 
|H' which they are presented, the precise elocution of many a reader 
I will be produced. After which, let any one pronounce the 
aame sentences with distinctness and energy, according to their 
correct orthography in which they subsequently appear, obser- 
ving to give every word and every letter its AiU and appropii- 
l ate sound, and the contrast will convince him of the magnitude 
j of the errours against which he is cautioned. 

Examples. — I have not heard of him since he went in pur- 
8Dit of them. 

There was a singular opposition between his alleged motives 
ttkd his conduct. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down. 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory. 

Oft in the lone church-j-ard, at night rve seen 

The school-boy with his satchel in his hanji, ...:.*' 
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To avoid being misimderstood, in the foregoing remarkB, iC 
may be proper to caution the stud^it against confounding his 
idea of dutinct atiicidation, with that of emphasis^ force^ or 
mese loudness of sound. The tone of the TOice may be very 
low, and its force upon a syllable, word, or phrase, rery riignt 
indeed, and, at the same time, the articulation, perfectly disiinet^ 
and the enunciation, quite audible. To the r^uler or the speak- 
er, this is a point of paramount importance. Whilst a dull uni- 
formity of force and elevation would amount to unendurable 
monotony, a succession of depressions that produce indistinct" 
ness of articidatioa, is worse than the torture of Tantalus. Va- 
riety, therefore, in elevation and depression, force and softness^ 
quickness and slowness* should be studied ; but, at the same 
time, extremes are to be avoided. 

AND. 

There is no word in the language more frequently and unjust- 
ly trampled upon, than the poor conjunctive drudge — and. No 
slave was ever more grossly abused ; and yet, its efibrts are so 
very laudable and friendly m its ever-active exertions to bring 
together and unite its erratick and less social brethren, that it 
would be extremely difficult for its enemies to hatch up the 
shadow of an apology for bestowing upon it such a succession 
of ill usages. Three times in four, perhaps, when it appears 
at its post in the path of the speaker, it is passed by with 
merely an imperfect and uncourteous nasal salute, as if it were 
some obtrusive menial, unworthy of the least regard. In ex- 
amples like the following, it is seldom half articulated. Al- 
though it is as lawfully entitled to three, distinct elementary 
sounds, as ever was an honest pronoun to its case, or a princely 
verb to its tense, yet such is the ingratitude of poor, frail, clay- 
built readers and speakers, that they think nothing of robbing 
this most fidthful and respectable servant of, at least, one, if not 
two, or even two and a half, of its legitimate elemaits. 

Heaven and earth will witness, 
If Rome mast fall, that we are innocent. 

The Assjrrian came down, like the wolf on the fold, 
iind Ais cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold. 

The word and, in these and similar examples, is commonly 
|)ronounced as if written und or un, with an imperfect or par- 
tially occluded articulation of these elements ; whereas, it ought 
always to be pronounced in such a manner that each of its own 
Aree elementary sounds, though in their ccmibined state, mar 
distinctly appear. 
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la pronouncing the phrase, " And Ais," not only the d^ but thi^ 
k, is, also, frequ^itly suppressed, and the sound oi^ is combined 
with that of tne t following it ; as if written thus, un diz cohorts, 
and so forth. Many would pronounce the phrase, '* are inno- 
cent," in the first example, as if written, a rinesimt This 
practice of suppressing letters, and, as it were, of melting words 
mto indistinct masses, cannot be too cautiously guarded againsL 

ClUESTIONS. 

Repeat Rale 4. 

Is the voice ever allowed to fall so low as to render the articalatiaii 
indistinct 1 

What is said of wniformiiy and of variety, in the movements of the 
voice 1 

What is said of arid ? — Give examples of its false pronnnciation, and, 
also, of the erroneous pronunciation of his. 

Is a distinct enunciation of terminating syUabUs, important to an im- 
pressive elocution 1 

GXERCISES. 

She was then young, the blessing d her aged parents, of 



whom she was the hope and stay — and happiness shone briflfai- 
lyover Aer. Her life was all stmshine. Time f^r heraSi 
trod only on flowers : and if the visions which endear, an<2 deo* 
orate, and hallow h(?me, were vanished for ever, still did she re-. 
sign tAem f^r the sacred name of wife an^ the sworn affection 
of a royal husband, an^ the allegiance of a glorious ani gallant 

people. 
But unto the Son, in a style which annihilates competition 

and comparison, unto the Son he saith, thy throne, O, God, is 

for ever and ever. 
Sleep, the type of death, is, also, like that which it typifies, 

teatricti^ to the earth. It flies from hell, and is excluded fr«m 

lieaven. 

Between two worl^ life hovers like a star 
'Twizt night an<2 morn, upon the horizon's verge. 

Chillon, the favourite and the flower, 
Mos^ c^rished since his natal hour. 
His mother's imirge in Ais face, 
The infant love of all his race.— 

For me the mine a thousan<2 treasures brin^ ; 
For me health g:ushes from a thoasani springs; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My footstool, earth, my canopy, the skies. 

^narks. — These examples abound with little words, such 
V the, and, for, from, to, hia, her, and the like, «Dii«iX« «^^GXRiL 

4* 
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for the en)res8 purpose of enabling the student, by f^d atten- 
tion to a (ustinct articulation of them, to avoid, in future, the 
too common errour of slurring orer such words, and especially 
the vowel o, and other letters italicised — the chief source of that 
enormous transgression of the laws of elocution and common 
sense, by which many a reader blends words together in such a 
manner as to present them in the lump. An elegant and im'^ 
pressive elocution depends greatly on a distinct and appropriate 
enunciation of terminating syllables and small words. Although 
so great a force must not be given to them as to the larger tnd 
more important words, yet they require a clear and distinct ar- 
ticulati(» ; (or^ without this, not only the beauty and harmony of 
the language, but even its meaning, are either greatly obscured 
or wholly destroyed. Who can peruse, with satisfaction, a let- 
ter written in villanous, imreadable characters, or a book with 
many of its pages torn out, and others mutilated, or a newspaper 
with its columns mackled, monked, and friared? And yet, far 
more disagreeable is it to one to listen to a speaker or a reader 
who, by rising and falling, and quavering, and trilling, and 
lUMing, and poffing and swelling, and slurring and suppressing 
SOTmda, presems you his own or his author's sentiments in so 
mangled and mutilated a condition, that one is puzzled to under- 
stand one half of that which he utters. 

T%e meaning perverted hythe blending of syllables, 

niALOOUE. 

Teacher, What book have you there ? 
Ptipil. A Redermadeze. 
T. What do you say ? 
P. A Redermadezcy Sir. 

T. ARedermadeze\ bring it here. Sir. — 0,ho! '^ A Reader 
made easy.^ 

RUIiE V,' 

The practice of hissing, lisping, whispering, 
mincing, slurring, or drawling, abridging, mum- 
bling, or mouthing the sounds of letters or sylla- 
bles, derogates materially from an elegant and an 
accurate enunciation, 

RUIiE VI. 

An affected pronunciation of syllables and 
words^ should be carefully avoided. 
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Oiir best ortlioepiBia haye indicated, in their directions for 
oronouncing the vowels a and e in such words as fare, rare, 
wh^re, there, thnr, air, chair, prayer, compare, declare, insnare, 
and the like, that the same sonnd should be ^ven to them as to 
long a in fate, late ; but this direction is either wrong, or not 
generally understood, and has, conseouently, betrayed some into 
an affected pronunciation of such woras — ^a pronunciation which 
must be disgusting to every one of correct taste in elocution. 
Whether such directions are the offspring of inattention on the 
part of orthoepists, or whether they have arisen out of the diffi- 
culties which trammel them in representing to the eye, merely 
by the use of arbitrary characters, all the nice shades of differ- 
ence in the sounds given to letters, is, to the student, a matter of 
Uttle moment ; but of vast importance is it to him who would 
become an accomplished reader or speaker, not to be led astray 
by the Mse or imperfect directions of authors. There is nothing 
that can expose one's reputation for accuracy and elegance in 
delivery to greater hazards, than affectation in his pronuncia- 
tion. Afiectation in women, is si Acening ; in men, insufferable ,* 
therefore, all kinds of affectatioh should be avoided. ,. 

Whose conception of natural sounds is so obtuse as not to 
perceive a marked difference in the sound commonly given to 
d in fate, and to the more open one of a in fare, e in there, their, 
ft in chair, prayer, compare, and so forth ? If it is a fact, then, 
that this difference of sound is ordinarily made, the point is 
easily settled : for the sounds " commonly given" to letters in 

Crticular situations, (I mean, of course, sounds given, not only 
/ the common people, but also by the educateo,) are the cot" 
net ones. 

Primarily, a particular, graphick character, called in our 
language, a letter^ is no more' the legitimate representative of a 
^aiticular sotmd, than is a pebble, or a blossom, or a silk thread. 
How is it, then, that letters become the representatives of par* 
ticular sounds ? Only by the general consent of those who adopt 
and employ them, just as particular sounds and combinations of 
sounds, called toords^ become the representatives of certain ideas. 
Hence we see, that the general practice of those who employ 
certain letters, to represent particular, vocal sounds, is the onlp 
ftd^dard of accuracy in the use of those letters for such pur- 
poses, and, also, that the same authority is paramount in the use 
^ words : and hence we perceive, too, that it is beyond the 
provmce of the orthoepist to dictate in regard to the sounds that 
BUiy, or may not, be given to particular letters, as well as to the 
Snonmarian, in reg&A to the use of words. i%o\ \!b&a\)ai^oT^ 
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of each is bound down by the superiour authority of /general 
usage : and from this last authority, there is no appeal It is 
true, the province of each allows him to ascertain what good 
usage is, and to inculcate principles according to it, and to the 
analogies and idioms of the language as far as sanctioned by 
good usage ; and, moreover, to point out bad usages, that is, 
such as are not adopted by a great majority of the most intel- 
ligent and the most learned ; but ferther than this, he cannot, 
legally, go. 

In pronouncing the words, jail, pail, sail, pray, lay, soy, we 
give to the vow^el a precisely the sound of long a in fate ; but 
an attentive observer will readily perceive^ that the sound of 
this vowel is different, and becomes more open, and less pro- 
longed, in air, chair, stair, prayer, and the like, when these 
words are pronounced in a natural manner. If this is a true 
statement of the case, this difierent sound commonly given to a 
in fare, air, and so forth, is the correct one j and the attempt to 
give the long sound of o^ as in fate, to a m prayer, air, fare, 
rare, compare, to e in there, Ad the like, is anected and erro* 
neojus. 

'There is, also, a more distressing afiectation displayed by 
many who, in the pronunciation of perfect, person, mercy, inter- 
pret, determine, and the like, attempt to give the accented e the 
sound of e in imperative. It is difficult to describe the affected 
sound alluded to ; but that it is not the same as e in met, as 
Walker has directed that it should be, and that it is a shocking 
outrage on good taste and common sense, are facts equally ap- 
parent. The sound of e, when exploded in such words, ought 
to approach as near to that of e in imperative as is possible, 
without betraying the affected soimd alluded to. 

Another anected pronunciation of a vowel sound, which is 
very common among the clergy of New England and New 
York, deserves the most markol reprehension, as it is too sick- 
ening to be endured by civilized beings. I allude to the sound 
frequently given to a in heart, part, smart, and so forth. In- 
stead of giving a, in words of this class, its correct soimd, as 
heard in far, bar, par, they attempt to sound it somewhat like e 
in imperative. 

But there is another affectation in exploding the diphthongal 
sounds of 1/ in sky, i in kind, ui in guiae, uain gtutrd, and &o 
like, which is far more common than the last two referred to, 
and but little less nauseating*. Under a false view of elegance, 
many pronounce these words as if written ske-i, ke-^nd, ge-ide 
ge-ai^ This is abominable, and a total perversion of the sounds 
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intended to be described and recommended by Mr. Walker. 
The diphthongal sounds of jr, i, «t, and ua, in such words, are 
not represented by ei and ea when separately pronounced, but 
when united and blended, as it were, into one sound Hence, 
the common people, who know nothing of the diphthongal char- 
acter of these sounds, nor of Walker's directions concerning 
them, generally pronounce such words correctly, and as Mr. 
Walker intended they should be pronounced. 

The y in m^, when emphatical by being contrasted with some 
other possessive pronoun, is pronounced like long i ; but when 
not emphatical, it may take the sound of short e, as in met 
To give i in wind, its long sound, as in mind, and ou in pour, 
its legitimate sound, as in out, appears, in prose, a little afiected, 
because they are generally pronounced wind and p6re, but 
when these words rhyme with others, at the end of a line in 
poetry, it is strictly in accordance with good taste, to give i its 
long, and ou its diphthongal, sound. 

" For, as in bodies, thas in souls, we find 

'* What wants in blood and spirits, swelled with wind,** 

" Te heavens 1 from high the dewv nectar pow, 
" And in soft silence shed the kindly shower.'' 

A strange perversion of the sounds of t and d is sometimes 
made in words like the following : dvLty, produce, forti/ude ; 
^ch are not unfrequently pronounced ^'uty, produce, forti^sAude, 
ingrati^sAude. 

Under a &lse conceit of cleverness and elegance, some are in 
the habit of giving the vowel a, in the words gloss, pass, mass, 
brass, flaunt, &c. demand, command, and the like, a fiat 
sound, somewhere between that of a in hot (its proper sound in 
the first class of these words) and o in note. 

Another disagreeable perversion often occurs in pronouncing 

the termination edtisn, separate syllable in those verbs in which 

it ought to be contracted ; such as vmlk-ed, teAk-ed, lov-ed, 

' anil-^ and the like ; but, in the participial adjective, where 

ths td should be sounded, it is frequently contracted : thus, " A 

' leam-ei man ;" " The bless-^^ Redeemer ;" are often pronounced, 

' " A lemk'd man ;" " The bless' d Redeemer." 

But a more important caution is to be given in regard to the 
^ pronunciation of tne unaccented vowels e and a in such termi- 
* nations as ment, nent, dent, lent, cent — ence, nence, dence — 
*^ ant, nant, vant, man — ^lar, lance, and so forth. Although these 
^1 Towels should have their distiTict, natural sounds in such words 
^l as commandmgnt, ardent, innocent, influence, confidence, inf<uQLt« 
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coYesaanij servcaat, gentleman, secular, yngHtmce, and the like^ 
yet the slightest stress laid upon them, or the least effort to ex- 
plode their somids in a very distinct manner in this situation, 
will cause the pronunciation of these terminating syllables to 
appear tweeted. Care should, therefore, be taken to pronounce 
them in a perfectly easy and natural manner. 

aUESTIONS. 

Repeat Rale 5. — Repei^t Rule 6. 

Should a and e in fare, there, air, &c. be pronounced like a in late 1— 
Iilu$trate the difference between the two sounds. 

What is said of affecUUion in delivery 'i 

What is the standard of accural in the use o fletters and words 1 

Is there any appeal from this standard authority 1 

What is said of the affected sounds of e in person, mercy, &c. 1 

What is said of the affected sound of a in neart, smart, &c.— of jr in 
sky, i in kind, ui in guide, &c. — ofy in my, and of t in wind, and tm in 
pMtr 1 

What is said of affectation in the pronunciation of the letters t and d 
in dxityy forti/ude, and the like 1 

What more is said of affectation in the pronunciation of words 1 

EXERCISES. 

Prayer is an offering up of the desires and petitions oi the 
heart. 

From thy throne in the sky, thou look' 5^, and laugh' 5^ at the 
storm, and gm6!si the bolt of Jove. 

Kind friends, sweet friends^ let me not stir you up to any 
sudden flood of mutiny and rage. 

Bias used to say, that it was in vain to expect an entire ex- 
emption from misfortz^nes by gz^rding against them ; and that 
that man was unforti^nate indeed who fa^d not the fortitude to 
bear up against those which had befallen Aim. 

A tart temper never mellows with age ; and a sharp tongue 
is the only edgetool that grows keener by constant use. 

The hidden ocean showed itself anew, 
And barren was^5 s^ill 5tole upon the view. 

The flag <7f/reedom/loa<5 once more 
Around the lofly Parthenon ; 

It wave5 as waved the pa\m of yore, 
In days departed long ana gone. 

Twos twilight, for the sunless day went down 

Over the wtaie of water*, like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the firvwn 

Of one who h?ites ua ; so the night was shown. 
And grimly darkled o'er their faces pale, 

And hopeless eyes, which o'er the deep alone 
Qazed dim and desolate : twelve days hsul fear 
Been their familiar; and now . . . death was herel 
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There was no light in heaven but a few s^ars ; 

The boats put off overcrowded with their crews: 
Oar ship then gave a heel — a lurch to port, 
^nd, going down head foremost — sunk, in short. 

Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell ; 

Then shrieked the timid, and siood still the brave ; 
Then some leape^i overboard, with dreadful yell. 

As eager to anticipate their grave : 
And the sea yawnca around Aer " in its swell," 

Ajxd down she sacked with Aer the whirling wave, 
Xjike one who grapples wiru Ais enemy. 

And strives to strangle Aim before Ae dies. 

And first one universal shriek there rusheci, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder ; and then ... all was hushei, 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows : but at intervals there gushei, 

Accompanied with a convulsive jpl&sh, 
A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in Ais agony. 

imarks. — In these examples, those letter^ most liable to an 
dnct or perverted articulation, are designated by Italick 
icters. However imperfect such helps may be, it is hoped 
hey will afford soma assistance to the ambitious student, 
lerve to direct the attention of the teacher to this particular 
ct : and to both teacher and learner, the author begs leave 
ggfest the propriety of frequently referring the corrections 
i in reading the exercises, back to the princi'ples that are 
ted. 

be unpractised student may deem a scientifick and an ana« 
il development of the elementary principles of vocal sounds, 
)cedure more curious than useful ; but so erroneous would 
a conclusion be, that, on the contrary, he ought to consid- 
ivesti^tlons of this description, of paramount importance 
le study of elocution. These elementary princip^ form 
mly proper basis of the science ; and the want of a knowl- 
I of them, is the principal cause of multitudinous errours in 
ing and speaking. It is, therefore, incumbent on him who 
Id excel in the science of elocution, to obtain a perfect mas- 
over theee elementary and primary prmciples, before ha 
eedi to general reading: — and of the truth of these remarks, 
ludior tmlB that oiou^ has been displayed in the forego- 
i mpu r i sc l -developmeot of the subject now under considerar 
to eonvince even the most skepticaL 
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RuiiB vn. 

The practice of miscalling icordsj is a trans- 
gression altogether inadmissible. 

The besetting sin of careless readers alluded to in this Rule, 
IS an abomination altogether unendurable. In a child, it is in- 
excusable : in an adult, disgraceful 

The following examples are sufficient to show, that the tnis- 
calling of words, is not only capable of perverting the m^^uiing 
of a passage, but, sometimes, oi giving it a meanmg altogether 
ludicrous. 

EXAMPLES. 

Correct Reading. — Lysimachus, the govemour of Alexander, 
being an austere man, and a near relative of Ol3rinpias, inured 
his pupil to hardy habits, which invigorated his constitution. 

False Reading. — Lysimachus, the govemour of Alexander, 
being an auster man, and a near relative of Olympias, &c. 

Correct. — And the Lord smote Abijah the Hittite that he died. 

False. — And the Lord smote Abijah Hi-te-ti-te that he died. 

Correct. — And Jjie Lord smote Job with sore bails. 

False. — ^And the Lord shot Job with four balls, 

RuiiE vm. 

A distinct articulation is greatly promoted by 
protracting all such vowel sounds as will admit 
of it. 

A full, bold explosion, and lengthening out of the tonick ele- 
ments, especially the long tonicl^, add greatly to expression in 
delivery, and are absolutely necessary to the proper application 
of emphatick force. The reader or speaker should be very 
paiticular, therefore, to protract the vowel sounds, and make the 
most of them he possibly can, without doing violence to the laws 
of propriety. This subject is again referred to under die head 
of Time Page 129. 

aUESTIONS. 

Please to repeat Rale 7th, and read the examples Tvhich follow it 
Repeat Rule 8th. . 
Wiiat adds to expression in delivery 1 

Please to read toe exercises under Rule 8th, and point oat some d 
tke tonick elements which admit of lengthening. 
Do any of the sabtonick elements actmit of protraction 1 

EXERCISES. 

In the following exercises, those vowels whose sounds ought to b< 
fntraOedf are distinguished thus : ft, d, !, 6, tL 



\ 
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Th^re are bat very fig w who know how to be idle and innocent 
A man of a refmed imagination, is let into a great many 
pleasures which the vulffar are not capable of receiving. 

A beaatiful prospect dellfifhts the sOul as much as a demon* 
Btrfttion ; and a description m Homer has charmed mOre read- 
ers than a chapter in Aristotla 

Bat pleasarea are like poppies spread, 
Yoa sSize the flower, its Di06m is shed; 
Or, like the snow-falls in the river, 
A moment white — then melt forever ; 
Or, like the boreftlis r&ce, 
That flit Sre you can point the place ; 
Or, like the r&inbow's lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm. 

He spoke ; and awftil bends his s&ble brOws, 
ShiUces his ambrosial curJs, and gives the nod ; 
The stamp of fate, the sanction of a G^Od j 
High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympas to its centre shook. 

Oh, unexpected stroke, worse than of death I 
Mast I thus Idave thdfi, Paradise 1 Thus lOave 
ThOO, native soil 1 thdse happy walks and shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I bad hoped to spend 
Gluiet. though sad, the respite of that day 
Whicn must be mortal to us both 1 Oh, flowers 
That never will in other climate grow, 
My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From your first Opening Duds, and gave yoa names ; 
Who now shall rdar yoo to the sun, or rank 
Tour tribes, and water from the ambrosial fOAnt 1 

Remark. — In reading the foregoing examples, it will be 
observed, that not only the tonick, but, also, the subtonick, ele- 
ments frequently admit of protractton, 

IMPORTANCE OF A GOOD ARTICULATION. 

The prescribed limits of this Essay, render it impracticable 
to parsue, to any great extent, investigations on this branch of 
elocution. If enough has been presented to arrest the attention 
of the learner, and excite in him a spirit of inquiry, the design 
of the writer is accomplished : but he is unwilling to take leave 
of this subject without laying before the reader a few more con- 
siderations that may urge him to push his investigations in this 
department by his o^\^l individual efforts, and by an attentive 
grusal (if he can procure them) of " The Philosophy of the 
Raman Voice" by Dr. Rush, and of Dr. Barber's " Grammar 
•f Elocution." 

That a r.lear, fUll, and distinct utterance of eylkbles and 
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words, is of vastly more importance than any and tvery othif 
good quality of utterance, any one may readily convince him<«el( 
by attentively observing a few of our best, and of our worst, 
speakers and readers. 

What was that mighty charm by which the late John Ran- 
dolph bound the senses, and seized the passions, of his auditors? 
As &r as his manner of delivery was concerned, it must doubt- 
less be obvious to every one that ever listened to him, that the 
grand secret of his masterly power in oratory, lay in the dii- 
tinctness of his articulation. The same may he said of our 
Durbin : and, indeed, with him this appears to be, not only the 
primary, but the principal, ingredient of that eloquence by 
which he lays hold of the sympathies, and, as it were, with a 
Timothean power, takes the hearts of his hearers captive at his 
will, and transports them to the haven of bliss. 

In farther confirmation of what I would enforce, I might cite 
the example of Henry Clay, of Daniel Webster, of William 
Wirt, of Alexander Hamilton, of Fisher Ames, of Henry Bas- 
com, of John M. Duncan, of Alexander McClelland— of a 
Summerfield, a Mason, and even a Master Burke, together with 
a hundred other master spirits whose glowing geniuses adorn, 
or have adorned, our western hemisphere. But the citation 
would be gratuitous. No one has any thing more to do, than 
to open the eyes of his understanding, to look, observe, and 
BE CONVINCED. Let conviction, then, lead to attention 
and PRACTICE. To young gentlemen, especially, who are just 
launching their bark upon the waves of a professional life, this 
appeal should be irresistible. 

Who ever listened with rapture, or even delight, to a reader 
or a speaker, whose articulation was indistinct ? The thing is 
impossible — an absurdity — a mockery, which tramples upon 
the philosophy of the human voice, and the elementary princi- 
ples of human nature. 

The first example cited, is, moreover, a remarkable instance 
of the wonderful efiects of industry and perseverance in over- 
coming the obstacles of nature in order to the attainment of ex- 
cellence in oratory ; for who, unless it was Demosthenes him- 
self, (whose voice was by no means similar,) ever possessed, 
naturally, a more disagreeable, uncouth, piping, creakmg voice, 
than John Randolph of Roanoke ? And yet, whose voice, bf 
cultivation, ever became so alluring, so fascinating, as his ? It 
fell on the ear like a soft strain of musick, and haunted the 
hearer like the spell of an enchantress, or the soft murmur oft 
water&lL And the second example is no less remark- 
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able in showing what a bewitching charm — ^what a mighty 
power may be wielded, by a voice naturally fine and feeble. 

These examples are, also, both instructive, as evincing the 
importance of a reader or a speaker's adhering to the natural 
tones of his voice, be they, at first, ever so peculiar, disagreea* 
ble, or unpromising. Although natural tones may be softened 
down and attuned by cultivation, yet they must never be ex- 
changed for artificiai ones ; for the same holds true with the 
voice, as with the sentiments, of an orator : both must be real^ 
and his own, or they will be rejected by his auditors, on whom 
it is impossible to palm counterfeit ware. These examples 
should also excite emulation in others. If, when labouring 
under so fi^reat disadvantages, men have, by dint of application, 
and attention to distinctness of articulation, attained such lefty 
heights of excellence in the field of eloquence, what encourage- 
ments are not held forth to those whose voices are naturally 
strong and melodious ! 

Let no one plead, that, because a good articulation is gener- 
ally neglected, it, therefore, becomes a matter of little moment 
It IS a paltry trick of sophistry to bring forward the faults of 
ulhers for the purpose of extenuating our own misdeeds. This 
mischievous delusion must always result disadvantageously to 
him who adopts it No malefactor ever found the halter less 
serere on account of the numerous victims which the gallows 
daims. 

It 18 a great mistake to suppose, that, in order to fill an ex- 
tensive space, so as to be clearly understood by the most distant 
hearer, a reader or a speaker must necessarily raise the pitch, 
and increase the volume and force, of his voice. Who has not 
observed, that partially deaf persons much more readily appre- 
hend what is said to them in a clear, moderate tone of voice 
that is perfectly distinct, than what is uttered in a loud tone; 
and in a rapid and indistinct manner ? Of course, the same 
] holds true in addressing an audience or an individual whose 
sense of hearing is not impaired : and it is not a little singular, 
^ that a consideration so important to publick speakers, is, by 
^ them, so generally disregarded. If they would only reflect, 
^; that the clear and distinct enunciation even of a feeble voice, is 
'I fer more efficacious than the boisterous precipitancy of a strong 
i| one, it is apparent, that, at the bar, in the sacred desk, in our 
. legislative halls, and elsewhere, we should have more . . 
,j *9t(iking, and less . . . bawling. With distinctness, the sing- 
u.i "Wig whine of the most canting speaker, does more execution 
i than the voice of a Stentor without it AlthougVi a ^xxqdSl^ vkA 
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eren a rapid, flow of words, where the sentiments ottered, rai- 
der it proper, is often advantageously adopted by a reader or 
a speaker, yet his fluency should never be permitted to en- 
croach upon a distinct artictUation, 

We readily understand, then, why the ancients regarded ar- 
ticulation as the primary requisite in delivery. This grand 
quality being overlooked, all other acquisitions in oratory will 
prove unavailing, or, in other words, will fell short of their ob- 
iject, just in proportion to the neglect vnth which articulation is 
treated. 

The persevering efibrts of Demosthenes, who, in order to 
correct his feults m articulation, betook himself to speaking 
with pebbles in his mouth, also when undergoing the labour A 
walking up hill, and likewise amid the roar of <uishinff waVei, 
are as familiar to every one as an ordinary nursery tSie^^-amd 
aboV't as much regarded ! But it would be doing great injtu* 
tice to that illustrious orator, to bring his genius down to the 
same level with his who should, in our day, by the cultiTatioKl 
of his vocal powers, attain the same height in eloquence thst 
he did. The modem candidate for oratorical &me, stands on 
very diflerent, and far more advantageous, ground, than that 
occupied by the young and aspiring Athenian-— especially 
since a correct analysis of the vocal organs, and a feithful rec- 
ord of their operations, have been given to the world by Dr. 
James Rush of Philadelphia — a name that will outlive the 
unquarried marble of our mountains. In his " Philosophy ol 
the Human Voice," this branch of learning is, for the first 
time, reduced to a science, and established upon the unbending 
principles of an inductive philosophy. By the lights of sci- 
ence, then, which shone not upon the ancients, may the modem 
votary of Hermes be guided on his way to the temple of fame 

aUESTIONS. 

How may one convince himself of the beauty and importance of a 
clear and distinct articulation 1 

What speakers can you name as illustrative of it 1 

Which of these are remarkable for their perseverance in overconung, 
by oratorical culture, the obstacles of nature 1 

Are artificial tones or sentiments admissible in a speaker ? 

In order to fill a large .space with the voice, is it requisite to raise its 
pitch, or increase its volume and force? 

What, then, is requisite ? — (a distinct articulation.) 

Can you prove this by a reference to deaf persons 1 

What did the ancients regard as the primary requisite in delivery % 

To what practices had Demosthenes recourse, in order to overcome 
his impediments of speech 1 
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OF TONES AND MODULATION. 

The word Tones, in its most comprehensive 
sense, denotes the whole range of perfect sounds 
which are produced, either by man, the inferiour 
animals, or musical instruments : but, in a rhetori- 
cal sense, 

' Tones consist in the various sounds of the voice 
in its ascent from a low to a high pitch, or in its 
.de$ceiit from a high to a low one. 

Modulation denotes the variations of the tones 
in their ascending and descending progressions 
from one note to another. 

To the wisdom and goodness of his Creator, nvan is indebted 
jf>r that peculiar endowment called the power of speech. In 
* Older that he may be enabled to exert this faculty to the great- 
eat advantage in effecting all its important purposes, the same 
divine wisdom and goodness have been displayed, in bestowing 
npon him those peculiar and various tones of voice which consti- 
tute another characteristical ^ture of that pre-eminence which 
he holds over the rest of the^nimal world. All animals, it is 
true, express their various feelings by peculiar tones ; but those 
possessed by man, are the more delicate, melodious^ and com- 
prehensive, in proportion to the elevation of his rank in the 
8caleof being. There is not an act of his mind, an exertion of 
bis fimcy, nor an emotion of his heart, which cannot bfe express- 
ed in a manner exactly suited to the degree of his internal feei- 
ng. Hence, it is chiefly in the correct and appropriate use of 
these tones, that the life^the spirit, the beauty, and the harmony 
rf delivery consist 

TONES. 

A scientifick analysis of the speaking voice, may, perhaps, 
be facilitated, by borrowing, imder this head, l\ie lerccks ^'^nr^^ 
5* 
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in niusick. The notes or variations of tone within the compass 
of the voice in reading and speaking, are the same in number 
as those employed in singing. 

The Natural or Diatonick Scale consists in 
a succession of eight sounds either in an ascend- 
ing or a descending progression. 

The eighth somid or note in the scale, is called an OcUive. 
The diatonick scale consists of Jive tones and two semitones. 
The distinction between the terms Note and Tone should be 
carefully observed. 

A Note consists in a sound produced at any 
point or place in the scale, considered without ref- 
erence either to its rise or fall. 

A Tone consists in the rise or fall of the voice 
from one point in the scale to another^ except the 
spaces between the third and fourth, seventn and 
eighth, places, which are occupied by s^nitones. 

A Semitone consists in the rise or fall of the 
voice through a space in the scale half as great as 
that taken up by a tone. 

The semitone is employed in the language of love, tender- 
ness, petition, complaint, and doubtful supplication. 

If the words e^es and cruelt in the following example, be 
pronounced in a plaintive manner, they will be uttered in 
a semitone : " Put out my eyes ! ^is too cruel." 

A Monotone consists iff the pronunciation of 
several syllables in an unvaried tone; that is, 
without that variety of tones which constitutes 
modulation. 

If, in reading the annexed example, the words poor and old 
be pronounced in a plaintive tone, and each with a sameness of 
sound corresponding with that of the othex, it will illustrate 
both the semitone and the monotone : 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor old man.'* 

It is possible to utter in a monotone, any succession of let- 
ters, syllables, or words, even to an indefinite extent ; but the 
B m melody require the monotone to be but sparingly em- 
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Interval. The distance between any two 
points or places in the scale, is called an Interval. 

The intervals of the scale are numerically designated by in- 
cluding both of the extremes : thus, when a sound ascends or 
descends from the first place in the scale to the second, or from 
the second place to the first — ^from the second to the third, or 
from the third to the second, it is said to pass through the inter- 
val of a second; when it passes from the first place to the third, 
or from the third to the fifth, and so forth, it is said to pass 
through the interval of a third ; and when it passes from the 
first to the fifth place, or from the fourth to the eighth, through 
the interval of ^ fifth : and so of the rest. 

The Qualities or Kinds of voice are distin- 
giushed by the terms, rough, smooth, full, harsh, 
soft, slender, and so forth. 

Abruptness, as applied to the voice, denotes a 
sudden and full discharge of sound, as contradis- 
tinguished from its more gradual emission. 

This abruptness of sound is well exemplified by the explosive 
notes of a baiasoon, and some other wind instruments. 

pitch. 

Pitch denotes the place in the musical scale, of 
the sound or note we strike. 

The upward and downward movements of the voice as it passes 
through the various intervali^f the diatonick scale, are either 
wncrctt or discrete. * 

When the slide of the voice consists of one con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted stream of sound, it is called 
y concrete sound ; but when the stream of sound 
18 not continuous, that is, is interrupted in its de- 
scent or ascent by breaks, it is called a discrete 
loond or movement. 

• 

radical, concrete, and discrete pitch. 

By pronouncing a vowel or a syllable, such as a, o, or name, 
»r example, with distinctness and fulness at the opening, it will 
be perceived, if the sound be protracted, that the volume of voice 
buMf daring its slide, and that it passes off m a deMcaXA wgl- 
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ish until it terminates at the point where sound and silenco fle<mi 
to meet These slides of the voice are either upward or down- 
ward, so that, as the voice moves along from syllable to syllable, 
its relative pitch, or place in the scale, is, of course, contmually 
changing, except when it advances in a monotone. 

This difference, or change in the position of the voice, is in- 
dicated by Dr. Rush, by caUing the pitch on which a syllable or 
word begins J in comparison with the pitch where it terminates, 
or of other, succeeding syllables, the Radical Pitch, in order 
to distinguish it from the place or pitch at which the voice ar- 
rives by its respective concrete or discrete movements ; and this 
last-named place of the voice, or point in the scale, is denoted, 
relatively, either its Concrete or Discrete Pitch. 
- Every one must have observed, that he can pitch his voice 
almost any where in the scale he chooses. If, in pronouncing 
the letter o, a, or i, or the word lay, dote, or time, any one begin 
by opening the radical on a very low note, and then continue to 
repeat the same, by commencing one note higher, and then an- 
other note higher, and so on, running it up the scale as high as 
he can conveniently go, and then down again, in the same man- 
ner that we " raise and &11 the eight notes" in musick, (only 
with the difierence that he should not sing the letter or word,) 
he may readily convince himself of the variety and compass of 
the voice, in regard to pitch, which may be employed in reading 
and speaking. Similar experiments may also be made in pro- 
nouncing the following line, or, indeed, any other one. 

" At the close of the day when the hamlet is still*' — 

In pronouncing this line, it may be proper to observe, the voice 
should not be permitted to fall ^its close, but it should be sus- 
pended with the rising vanish, exactly as if something more 
were intended to be added in order to complete the sense. 

In reading or speaking to a small audience in a small room, 
that pitch of the voice should generally be adopted which we 
employ in ordinary conversation. This pitch being the most 
natural, it will render our delivery the most easy to ourselves, 
and the most ag^reeable to the hearer. In addressing a large 
audience, it is proper generally to commence with the same or- 
dinary pitch ; but, as we advance, (especially in delivering our 
own sentiments,) we naturally increase the force of our voice, 
and allow it to slide into a higher tone; and if we become im- 
passioned, and earnestly vehement, we do not "o'erstep the mod- 
esty of nature" by raising our key-note several tones above the 
one on which we commenced. Of the correctness of this re- 
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mark, any one may satisfy himself by observing the elevation 
of tone assumed by persons speaking under the excitement of 
the stronger passions. 

Reading being " a correct and beautiful picture of speaking " 
those rules Which instruct us in the latter, may, in general, be 
properly applied to the former. To this position it has been 
objected, that, " when reading becomes strictly imitative, it as- 
sumes a theatrical manner, becomes improper, and gives offence 
to the hearer." To the author, this objection does not appear 
to be valid. To say Itat reading, by becoming "strictly miita- 
tive of speaking, assumes a theatrical manner," is no less than 
saying, that speaking is performed in a theatrical manner. 
This may sometimes be the case ; but it is hoped that the day 
Is remote, in which it will generally be so, for nothing, it is 
conceiyed, can be more directly opposed to genuine oratory, 
thun a theatrical manner of speaking. To me author, how- 
ever, it has always been a matter of astonishment, that players 
do not caltiyate a manner of speaking less " theatrical ;" for he 
has observed, that those rare geniuses among them who are 
looked up to as paragons of excellence, are invariably less the- 
atrical, and more natural, in their elocution, than players of 
ordinary talents. He has also observed the same thing in ora- 
tors. The greatest orators he has ever heard, are the most 
NATURAL speakers. 

The same remark may likewise be extended to singers. 
There is a wide difference between cultivating the native pow- 
ers, and perverting them, although the latter often passes cur- 
rently for the former. If these observations are correct, a hint 
may be drawn from them, worthy the attention, not only of the 
. player, but also of the preacher, the lawyer, the legislator, and 
t all others who wish to improve their oratorical or their vocal 

powers. 
IT In delivering his own sentiments, a speaker may justly be 

iR more yiyid and animated than in uttering the sentiments of 
OS others. Hence, a greater degree of delicacy and moderation 
rfi is necessary in reading than in speaking. Care should be 
rr taken, however, that this consideration do not lead the reader 
, ^i mto the fatal errour of becoming too tame. A lifeless, indifTer- 
cij «it, or cold, formal manner, should be assiduously avoided. The 
^A tnimation, the earnestness, of the reader, ought nearly io equal 
3 ijj ^^ of the publick speaker. 
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TONES GENERAL RULE. 

The following rule for the management of those tones thai 
indicate the stronger passions and emotions, is deemed worthy 
ihe attention of every disciple in elocution: "In reading, let 
your tones of expression be borrowed from those of common 
speech, but, in some degree, more faintly characterized. Let 
those tones which denote any disagreeable passion of the mind, 
be still more &int than those which indicate agreeable emotions : 
and, ona]l occasions, preserve yourself from being so £u: affect- 
ed with the subject, as to be unable to prfteed through it, in that 
easy and masterly manner which has its good effects in this, as 
well as in every other art." 

MODULATION. 

• 

The great redeeming quality with some readers and speak- 
ers whose articulation is, by no means, remarkable for di^inct- 
ness, and whose enunciation, in many other respects, is fiiolty, 
consists in the agreeable variety and beautiful modulation of t£» 
tones of their voice. Indeed, many a speaker passes with the 
multitude for an orator, whose sole dependance for populari^ 
and &vour in his art, rests on the power and melody of his 
tones, and the agreeableness of his modulations ; for he well 
knows, that the great majority of hearers, are better judges of 
pleasing sounds^ than they are oi profound sentiments, and that 
they are willing to forego the advantages of the latter, for the 
gratifying indulgence of the former. But those who wish to 
persimde, to move — to convince the understanding and to affect 
the heart, will aim at something higher than merely the dealing 
out of harmonious sounds. However these may gratify the ear, 
yet on them alone the mind would starve. Harmonious and 
agreeable sounds should, therefore, be held by the reader or 
speaker, in the subordinate rank which a judicious taste assigns 
to ornaments in dress-— eis the mere appendages, not the body, 
of the garment. 

An agreeable modulation, and a pleasing variety of intona* 
tion, are, however, by no means to be regarded as unworthy of 
attention. Their importance has already been illustrated, bj 
showing, that, with some, they are the very quintessence of 
what passes for oratory. This being the case, then, we may 
readily conceive their happy eflfecls when employed even bf 
readers and speakers who are otherwise liberally endowed witn 
the higher qualities of eloquence. 
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GENERAL RULE. 

The best general rule that can be given for a skilful man- 
agement and modulation of the tones of the voice, is to cultivate 
and adopt an agreeable variety, such as we know to be pleasing 
to others. 

The author is aware that this rule is of too general a char- 
acter to be of much utility to those whose taste in elocution is 
but a little cultivated, or whose apprehension of what is elegant 
or excellent, and of what is otherwise, is not very quick ; but, 
in the subsequent pages of this work, many definite principles 
will be developeo, which have a direct bearing upon this 
subject 

EXERCISES. 

The great variety of elevation and depression of tone in 
which it is proper to pronounce difierent kinds of composition, 
depends mainly on the sentiments expressed : and there are few 
whose conception and taste are so obtuse as not to be regulated, 
in theiir enunciation, in some good degree, by this governing 
[Hrinciple. 

The following example from Byron, presents a great variety 
of elevation and depression of tone 

Bat bush ! hark ! a deep sonnd strikes like a rising knell * 

Did ve not hear it ?— Wo ; 'twas but the wind, 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street : 

On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 

To chase the glowing hours with flying feet — 

But hark ! — That heavy sound breaks in once more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before 1 
Arm I Arm 1 it is — it is — the cannons' opening roar I 

Remark. — No one can be at a loss to perceive that the 
eommmcing words of this passage, "hush! hark!" should be 
proQoanced in a low tone approaching a whisper ; and the res- 
idae of the same line, in a deep, low tone of earnest pathos, a 
jittle higher than the preceding, but not quite so elevated as the 
interrogatory which follows it. The line and a half which 
tnswer the question, require a light, joyous tone, considerably 
de?ated above that in which the interrogation is expressed. In 
tke ohrase, "On with the dance !" the voice breaks forth with 
tiodden abruptness, and in quite an elevated tone; but falls a 
little, asfain, on the two and a half lines which follow. And 
•gain the voice falls very low at "hark!" and rises very 
greatly again, and successively, on each of the words "tveact^t^ 
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clearer, deadlier ;" until, as it approaches the word '* Arm !" 
it breaks forth in its most energetick, impassioned, and highest 
strain. 

In general, the tones and modulations of the voice, except 
when mfluenced by the principles of inflection and emphaM( 
are to be regulated by an exercise of good taste, whicii 
ordinarily be acquired by an attentive observance of the 
ner adopted by those who excel in elocution, and by private i^ 
plication. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of what doe$ chapter 2nd treat 1 

What is meant bv tones 1 — ^What, by modulation? 

Are the peculiar beanlv and the great varietjr of tones belonging to 
the human voice, an evidence of man's superiority over the bmte 1 

In what chiefly consist the spirit and beauty of delivery 1 

How many notes or variations of tone, fall within the corapasi of the 
voice in speaking, compared with that of singing 1 

What is the diatonicK scale 1 — What is an octave 1 

What is the difference between a note and a tone? 

What is a semitone 1 — ^What, a monotone 1 

Illustrate them both by examples ? — What is an interval 1 

Explain the intervals of a second, third, and fifth. 

What is meant by the qualities or kinds of voice 1 

What is meant by abruptness ? — What is meant by pilch 1 

What is a concrete sound 1 — What, a discrete sound 1 

Explain the difference between radical, and concrete and discrete pitch. 

Is there a great variet3r in pitch ? 

Illustrate this by experiments on 0, a, t, 2ay, &c. 

In reading or speakmg to a small audience, what pitch of the voiee 
ought generally to be adopted ? 

Ought the same to be taken in addressing a large audience 7 

In impassioned discourse, is it ever allowable to raise the pitch or 
key-note as we advance 1 

What is reading ? 

What is said of a theatrical manner of speaking? 

What is the manner adopted by the ^eatest orators ? 

Is the same correct in regard to singing ? 

Is a greater degree of moderation to l^ observed in reading thaa is 
speaking 1 — Why 1 

What is said of tameness and of earnestness in reading 1 

What is the general rule for managing the tones of the voice il 
reading 1 

In what estimation should harmonious and agreeable sounds be heU 
by a reader or a speaker 1 

Is an agreeable modulation important to every reader and speaker V- 
How do you prove this 1 

What is the general rule to regulate one in his modulation 1 

The following marginal directions may be of some sorriet 
to the unpractised student 
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BXBRC1SB8. 

Low TViM— Hark ! heard you not those hoofe of dreadftil note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath 1 

iSgk^T)ie fires of death— the bale-fires flash on high: 
Death rides upon the sulphury Sirock; 
Red battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock. 

J>»— Lochiel 1 Lochiel ! beware of the day 

When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 

MuMZe^ For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of CuUoden are scattered in fight. 

ff^i— False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan : 
Their swords are a thousand, their b(^ms are one ; 
Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beateo shore, 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of deaUi. 
Down ! sooihless insulier; I trust not the tale. 

Pkintive — Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius ; 
For Cassius is a- weary of the world. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm, 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form ! 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered bark delay ; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

Errours in regard to Pitch and Tones. 

High Pitch. — As it regards the tones of the voice, there is 
not, perhaps, a more common or unbecoming fault to which 
poblick readers and speakers are liable, than that of commen- 
cing in a loud and vociferous manner. This abrupt and bois- 
teroas beginning is always displeasing, and not unfrequently 
disgusting, to the auditory. It wears the aspect of immodesty 
in a speaker, and appears, in general, to proceed from his over- 
weenmg confidence in hii own abilities ; and^Bporeover, to a 

S'ldicious hearer, it is a fkir index, put out to forewarn him, that 
e may expect, in what is to follow, neither a display of good 
lute nor ot talents. 

Although the pitch and tone of the voice at the opening of a 
liKoarse, are, in some measure, to be governed by the occasion, 
or the circumstances under which a reader or a speaker's ora- 
torical powers are called forth, yet seldom will circumstances 
lequire him to depart from the general direction given him in 
le^rd to pitch, on page 56, namely, to adopt that pitch of 
voice whicn he genersdly employs in ordinary conversation. 
As this pitch will be found most convenient and easy to him- 
mUi 80 will it appear the most natural and agreeable to hui 
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hearers — a point by no means to be overlooked. In this pitch, 
also, will his tones and inflections of voice be the most natural, 
and thus enable him to give them the greatest and most grate 
ful variety of swell and melody. 

As a speaker advances in his discourse, especially if it be 
somewhat impassioned, and increases in energy and earnest- 
ness, a higher and louder tone will -naturally steal upon him, 
and sometimes he may even change his radical pitch ; and in 
such cases it may require no little address to keep his voice 
within proper bounds. This may easily be done, however, 
by occasionally recalling it, as it were, from the extremities 
of its adventurous flight, and by directing it to those who are 
near him. 

Low Pitch. — ^Aa errour more frequent than that last pointed 
out, though perhaps not so fatal, occurs with those speakers 
who take their key-note or pitch in too low a tone to be dis- 
tinctly heard. At the commencement of his discourse, a speaker 
may presume much upon the indulgence of his hearers ; but 
this is no good reason why he should speak so low as to com- 

5 el them to listen, with the greatest attention, in order to un- 
erstand what is delivered. What is worth being uttered at 
all, is worth being spoken in a proper manner; but can any 
thing be more improper, than to utter our sentiments in so in- 
distinct a manner, or in so low a tone, as to render it impossi- 
ble for any one clearly to understand what is said ? 

This fault, if long continued, is apt to exhaust the patience 
of the hearers, who justly consider it an abuse of their good- 
nature, and an insult to their understandings. Therefore, in 
this, as in all other things, great extremes should be avoided. 

Affected Tones. — There is not a more besetting, oratorical 
sin, into which readers and speakers are apt to fall, than that of 
adopting an a^ficted tone of voice. Many a one who, in ordi- 
nary conversation, has nothing peculiar or disagreeable in his 
tones and modulations, or, perhaps, whose voice is quite agreea- 
ble and melodious, will, nevertheless, when he comes to reeid 
or speak in publick, at once divest himself of the natural tones 
of his voice, as he wouM cast off an old garment that carried 
contagion in it, and which he feared would be communicated 
to his hearers, and enter upon his labours with a stiff, formal, 
artificial, and affected intonation, in which he appears more un- 
seemly and disagreeable than he would in a borrowed gar- 
ment, even one that was shabby and did not fit him. Some af- 
fect a simpering, soft, silly, sweet prettiness of tone and man- 
ner ; but more, a rigid, pompous dignity or solemnity ; both of 
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idiich are equally foolish and absurd. A man of correct taste, 
liowever, will put forth his strength in his natural tones, and 
be sure, if not to please, at least, not to disgust, his auditory. 

Every thing like an academical tone, a scholastick tone, a 
f lerical tone, or a sectarian or professional tone, should, by him 
who would excel in elocution, be carefully avoided. £yo[i a 
triUingjoi tremour of the voice, as it appears, unless very skil- 
fiilly managed, more or less artificial^ is to be very sparing- 
ly' employed. In general, the only safe course for a reader or 
a speaker to pursue, is to attempt nothing more with his voice 
before a publick audience, than what he already knows, by ex- 
perience, to be both easy and natural ; but, in private, he 
ought to be unceasing in his efforts to improve his voice in all 
the qualities of inflection, power, volume, compass, tone, and 
pitch. 

MODULATION. 

In regard to modulation, it may be observed, that the vano- 
timu of sound which the voice is capable of producing, are al- 
most infinite ; and that the modulations necessary to produce 
even common melody in prose, are very great These modu- 
lations or variations of tone are product more or less harmo- 
niously and appropriately by a reader or a speaker, just in pro- 
portion to the perfection and delicacy of structure in his organs 
of sound, the cultivation and refinement of his taste, and the 
accuracy of his ear. But the defects of most readers and speak- 
ers, are no less glaring than frequent. Among these may be 
mentioned that of pronouncing two or more words which fol- 
low each other in the same construction, with a sameness ot 
modnlatian. Except in those rare instances, in which the mon- 
otone is proper, no two words in the language, belonging to 
the same class, can immediately succeed each«other, where a 
just elocution does not require, tlmt the modulations of tone em- 
jiayed in pronouncing the one, should be different, at least, in 
some slight degree, from those adopted in pronouncing the 
other. fi| for example, the words " day and hour," in the fol- 
lowing lines, were both to be enunciated in precisely the same 
tone of voice, how shockingly would the spirit ana beauty of 
the sentiment be marred ! 

A day, an hour, of virtuous liberty, 
Is woith a whole eternity in bondage. 

And yet, strange as it may appear, readers are not wanting, 
who are so totally devoid of refinement in taste, as to ^tououxica^ 
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not onlj two words in succession, but even three, four, or fi^e^ 
with scarcely a perceptible variation of tone. 

Example — '* He combined within himself all the elements 
of terrour, nerve, malice, and intellect — a heart that never melt- 
od, a hand that never trembled, a mind that never wavered from 
:ts purpose." 

Remarks. — In pronouncing the words "terrour, nerve^ 
malice, and intellect,' ' the intonation shoidd continually var^ 
IS it passes on from one word to another. . In enunciatihg 
' hand,'' the modulation should be nearly similar to that given 
o "heart ;" but the effect of a good elocution would be greatly 
njured, were one to pronounce "mind" without B.far greater 
^riation in his tone of voice. Similar directions might be 
given for pronouncing the verbs " melted, tr^oabled, and waver- 
ed," as well as the adverb "never," although it would be im- 
proper to adopt a uniform variety in enunciating these three 
classes of words. 

In such instances as these, the leading characteristick in the 
change of tone that is proper to be made, consists in an increase 
of the force and fulness of volume, as the voice advances from 
one word to another. This augmentation of force and aiergy, 
however, must be slight or otherwise, just in proportion to the 
nature and spirit of the sentiment expressed. Another feature 
of this kind of modulation, is controlled by the inflection of 
voice that is proper to be adopted. This subject, therefore, will 
be resumed again in those chapters which treat of inflection 
and emphasis. 

Errours in Modulation. 

Monotony, — The monotone may sometimes be advantageous- 
ly employed in pronouncing a simile, or some other peculiar 
construction of. language ; but a dull, monotonous method of 

E renouncing words in general, is, in the highest degree, repre- 
ensible. When the monotone is proper, a reader or a speak- 
er of ordinary capacity and acumen, will adopt it naturally, and 
without the least artificial effort, just as he would express, by 
the modulations and tones of his voice, many of the passions and 
emotions, merely by the promptings of internal feeling. If we 
would interest tnose who listen to us, we must adopt a pleasing 
and natural variety of tones and modulation : and nothing will 
be more sure to produce the opposite effect, than the adoption of 
artificial tones, or of a drawling, lifeless monotony. 

Artificial Variety. — But in order to avoid a monotonous 
manner of delivery, many a one falls into an opposite extreme, 
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equally offensive to a chaste ear, and not less inconsistent with 
the principles of correct enunciation. In order to give his words 
the greatest possible variety of intonation, inflection, and mod- 
ulation, he loses sight of both principle and natural propriety. 
He plunges into the depths of artificiality, and soars above the 
heignts of elegance. He gives you correct tones and incorrect, 
igreeable modulations and disagreeable, all blended together, 
and displeases more than the dull, plodding, humdrum n^onoto- 
Dist. But this artificial variety, is very apt to settle down into 
what is no less intolerable, a 

Uniform Variety, — Among tasteless readers and speakers, a 
uniform variety assumes as many set forms as Proteus had 
shapes ; but they are far less pleasing. These artificial and 
uniform modes of delivery, are too numerous to admit of an 
adequate description : ana they too frequently occur not to have 
attracted the attention, and have elicited the displeasure, of 
most people. 

This displeasing and unnatural uniformity occurs with some 
speakers wno run into the false conceit, that they must begin 
every sentence in the same tone and elevation, or depression, of 
the voice, and always close it with the same fall or cadence. A 
sameness of tone and modulation, they also adopt at every re- 
currence of atiy particular stop or pause, how different and va- 
ried soever the language and sentiments may be. But in poe- 
try this characteristick of dulness attains its full growth. Here 
we often see this uniform variety carried into a regular tune ; 
but it is a tune that shocks every ear but that of the pseudo- 
songster. 

As these last two faults often arise from an improper appli- 
cation of the inflections of th^; voice, and of emphasis, they will 
be more particularly noticed in a subsequent cnapter. 

aUESTIONS. 

What is said of commencing a discourse in an abrupt and yociferona 
Mnner 1 
What is said of a very low pitch 1 
Wh&t is said of affected tones?— What of natural tones 1 
What is said of trilling sounds 1— What is said of monotony 1 
What is said of a drawling, lifeless, monotonous enunciation 1 
Is artificifld variety in modulation, at all admissible 1 
What is said of uniform variety 1 

EXERCISES. 

King Philip of Mount Hope, was a patriot, attached to his 
lative soil ; a prince true to his subjects, and indignant of their 
irrongs : a soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient of 

6* 
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fiitirae, of huoger, of every yariety of bodily mSesrmg] and 
readv to perish in the cause he had espoused. Possessing 
heroick qualities, and accomplishing bola achievements, that 
would have graced a civilized warriour, and have rendered him 
the theme of the poet and the historian, he lived a wanderer and 
a fugitive in his native land, and went down, like a lonely bark, 
foundering amidst darkness and tempest — without a pity mg eye 
to weep hk fall, or a friendly hand to record his struggle. 

Placid Tone — Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal mildness ! come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cload, 
While roosick wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

law—Adah — ^Hush ! tread softly, Cain. 

Cain, I will : but wherefore 1 

Adah. Our little Enoch sleeps upon yon bed 
Of leaves, beneath the cypress. 

Cain. Cypress! 'tis 

A gloomy tree, which looks as ir it mourned 
O'er what it shadows ; wherefore didst thou choose it 
For our child's canopy 7 

Adah. Because its branches 

Shut out the sun-like night, and therefore seemed 
Fitting to shadow slumber. 

Middle — O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free^ 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home ! 

Very Low — Hark ! they whisper : angels say, 
" Sister spirit, come away." 

Loud — The world recedes : it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphick ring ! 

Very Loud — Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 
Loud— O grave ! where is thy victory 1 
O death ! where is thy sting 1 

Plaintive Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom 
and very Accords with my soul's sadness, and draws forth 
Slow. The voice of sorrow from my bursting heart — 
Farewell awhile; I will not leave you long. 
For in vour shades I deem some spirit dwells 
Who, from the chiding stream, or groaning oak, 
Still hears and answers to Matilda^ moan. 

^^no O, Douglass ! Douglass ! if departed ghosts 

ar^ Are e'er permitted to review this world. 
Plaintive, Within the circle of that wood thou art, 
And with the passion of immortals, hear'st 
My lamentation j hear'st thy wretched wife 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost. 



CHAPTER III, 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

The infi^ections of the voice consist in those 
peculiar altdes which it takes in pronouncing a 
letter, a syllable, or a word. 

There are two of these slides, the upward and 
the downward. They are most apparent in the 
pronunciation of emphatick words, and words im- 
mediately preceding a pause, especially the clo- 
sing pause at the end of a sentence. 

The ypward slide is called the Rising Inflec- 
lion. It is sometimes indicated by the acute ac- 
cent, or foUowipg mark (0- 

The downward slide is denominated the Pall- 
ing Tnjlec^i(yn. It is represented by the grave ac- 
cent ; thus ('). 

Whea both the upward and the downward 
slides of the voice occur in pronouncing a syllable, 
they are called a Circumflex or Wave. — The Cir- 
cumflex is indicated thus ('). 

CONCRETE SLIDES OR INFLECTIONS OF THE YOICE. 

Before the learner proceeds to a perusal of the following de- 
velopment of the subject under consideration, he is requested to 
twn back to page 55, and carefully re-examine what is there 
aid of the concrete and discrete movements of the voice, and 
of the radical, and concrete and discrete pitch, as such an ex- 
itinination will enable him more readily to comprehend the 
illustration which follows. 

By pronouncing in a very deliberate and perfectly natural 
manner, the letter y, (which is a diphthong,) the unpractised 
*adent will perceive, that the sound produced, is compound, 
being formed, at its opening, of the obscure sound oi ao9M 
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heard in ao-ze, which sound rapidly slides into that of i and 
then advances to that of ee as heard in e-ve, and on which it 
gradually passes off into silence. 

But, at present, the attention of the student is particularly 
called to tne lessening vanish of the voice as it dies away into 
silence at the close of a sound. A few experiments, therefore, 
on some of the vowel elements, such as o, a, c, w, or on the 
words man, Tiame, joy, song, and the like, may be instructive to 
such as have not hiUierto given this subject a separate atten- 
tion, as it will enable them to perceive two important circum- 
stances in regard to the philosophy of vocal sounds, namely, 
that in the delicate vanish of the voice at the close of a letter 
or word, the stream of sound generally takes either an ascend- 
ing or a descending direction, as it dies away into silence^ ac- 
cording to the imimlse given by the organs which explode the 
sound, and that a little attention to this vanishing slide, will en- 
able any one to ascertaiii its direction, and thus to distinguish 
between what is called the rising and the falling inflections of 
the voice. If, in slowly pronouncing the letter y, i, or o, for 
example, the attention of the learner be directed to tljp opening 
fulness, and the gradually diminishing volume of the voice un 
til it terminates in silence, he will readily perceive the proprie- 
ty of Dr. Rushs giving the name of radical movement to the first 
part of the elementary sound, and that of vanishing movement 
to the second — and, also, that of designating the whole move- 
ment which has been described, a va?iishing tone. " This grad- 
ually lessening volume of sound upon syllables, and exquisite 
vanish with which they terminate, contrasted with their open- 
ing fulness, are circumstances which show the superiority of 
the human voice over all musical instruments. The full mani- 
festation of the radical and vanish in the management of the 
slides of long quantity, or, in other words, in the utterance of 
long syllables, in speaking, reading, and recitation, is, in the 
highest degree, captivating to the ear, and is what gives smooth- 
ness and delicacy to the tones of the voice. In short syllables, 
the diflerence of the radical and vanish is perceptible, though 
not so obvious."* 

RISING INFLECTION. 

In the first place, let the sentence, " I will try to do better," 
be pronounced in a very deliberate manner, but without any 
stress being given to the word try ; and let the attention be 

♦ Dr. Barber. 
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particularly directed to the sound of y. Then repeat, in the 
same deliberate and natural manner, that portion of the sen- 
tence wkich closes with try^ without the remaining part of it*- 
with precisely the intonation that would be employ^ were the 
whole sentence to be pronounced, and the letter y wiU be found 
"to have the rising slide of a second," or a tone : thus, ** I will 
try ," 

In the second place, let the following sentence be uttered as 
a simple inquiry, or as it naturally would be if the answer yes 
or no were expected to it, and the y will take the rising slide 
of a third, or, in other words, its lessening vanish will rise 
two tones before it terminates : " Did he say he would try — to 
do better?" 

Again, if the question be pronounced under the emotion of 
surprise, and with a strong emphasis on the word irv, the y 
will biave the rising, concrete slide of a. fifth; that is, from the 
radical portion of its sound to the terminatmg point of its vanish, 
the stream of voic-e will ascend four tones : **' Did he say he 

would TRY ?" 

Lastly, if the question be asked under a still stronger excite- 
ment of surprise, with a proportionable increase of the emphasis, 
the sound of y will stream through the rising octave : ^ Did he 
lay he would TRY V^ " Children and women whose emotions 
are particularly lively, frequently ask a question with the in- 
tense, piercing slide of the octave." 

FALLING INFLECTION. 

Let the sentence, ^ I saw Mr. Pry," be uttered in a natural 
manner, without the least emphasis or expression of emotion 
on the last word, and closed with the ordinary fall of the voice 
spren to simple, affirmative sentences, and the letter y will take 
m falling slide of a second: thus, " I saw Mr. Pry." 

Vi, in pronouncing the sentence, such a degree of emphasis 
be given to the last word as merely to contrast it wijh the name 
tf some one understood, it will display the &lling slide of a 
tttrrf; "I saw Mr. Pry.'' 

H in uttering the saitence, we increase the emphasis on Pry 
•0 much as to express an earnest degree of positiveness, the 
*eam of sound will fall through a concrete //f A; "It was 
Mr. PRY — I tell you." 

Bm let the highest degree of dictatorial positiveness be given 
to the word as if uttered in anger, and the slide will reach the 

fcwnward octave : " You provoke me : I said it was Mr. PRY.' 
For the foregoing illustration of the upward andthfi dowa- 
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ward slideB of the Toice, the author is mainly indditod to Dr. 
Rush's * Philosophy of the Human Voice," and to Dr. Bu- 
ber's ** Grammar of Elocution," to which works they wiio iriA 
to see a more extensiye derelc^iiment of this subject, are icapee^ 
fully referred. 

XXAMPLSS— of the Rising Ii^Uefiom, 

Did he say r? Dkihesayo'? 

IM he say song'? Did he say ocean' f 

Rimmrki. — ^Lct the reader who is not in the habit of anoiil- 
mg to the inflections of the Toice, pronounce die ferflgmng - kb* 
fences ddiher^Ody and in a natural tone, and he w9 iiadilj 
percehre^ that the Toice slides upward in its Tanidi at Ae dose 
of each, ifhejrro^racf the sound of the last sylUiley the pe- 
culiar chaiadernlkk of the inflection will be j ea d ei e d stiB 
moreobrioua. 

sxAjiPUES— of both the Rising and the FdUm^ lafiwrHwm. 

Did he say man', or man^ ? 
Did he say holy', or holy' ? 
Shoidd we say iunour', or amour^ f 

' 1 we say sufmlemant', or sapfdeBiaif t 




lie do it TolontarilY', or mTohmtarily'' I 
Does Napoleon merit pTai9e\ or dispraise^ f 
Does Cesar deserve fijne', or blame*? 

He said man\ not man'. 

He said holy\ not hohp-'. 

We should say «mour\ not Aamonrl 

We should say sup^eEQait\ not supplemant'. 

We oogft 10 say adfivtisenicnt", not adiFcrta 

We ought to sav coadrM'iar', not cca/<lar'. 

He talks nxioDialy*. not irratiaBally'. 

He i^eaka mmmaxically*, not ungnumnatica 

He did it T«ohBntar£hr\ not inrohmmrily'. 

NaiKdeon merks di^nLiae\ rather than pnia 

Gem deserres Uame\ instead of iuut\ 

He did not sar man', buz man\ 
He did not sar hoV, but ho]/. 
We aboald m say Uoaioar; W 
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(Aonld not ny sapplemunt', but sapplement*. 

ought not to say advertise'miait", but adver'tiflemeacN 

ought not to say coa/etor', but coadju'tuT\ 

does, not talk irrationally', but rationally'. 

ioea not speak ungrammatically', but grammatically. 

did not act involuntarily', but voluntarily". 

loleon does not merit praise', but dispraise\ 

IT does not deserve £sLme', but blame\ 

may not pronounce it eg'Zibit\ but egz-hitii. 

mav not spell it burM^»', but hvLrdttC, 

I oithograpny is not inquirer', but tnquirer\ 

Selling 18 nM chesnut', but ches/nut. 
ould not spell it dra/i^, but drau^Af . 
I should not say discrepancy, but discrepance\ 
ought not to say you was\ but you W€r€\ 
should not pronounce it ware', but wer\* 
Cesar deserve both &me' and blame' ? Impo«ible\ 
Sesar does not deserve £une', he merits censure\ 
Washington more worthy of &me than Napoleon'? 
Dably\ 

Bonaparte be compared with Washington' ? Not justly*. 
1 whom may Napoleon be compared' ? In acuteness of 
t', with Diogenes ; in ambition', with Cesar'; in arms', 
.lexander\ 

'Bonaparte greater than Alexander' ? Let posterity de- 
$\ Though a great original', he sometimes took Alex- 
UB his model'. * 

) Napoleon merit praise', or censure\ for not committing 
when banished to St. Helena' % Praise', un(][ue8tionably . 
1 it an act of moral courage', or of cowardice', for Cato 
3n his sword' ? Undoubtedly the latter', 
t it ambition that induced Regulus to return to Carthage'? 
ut love of countrjr'i and respect for truth' — an act of the 



sublime', arising out of the firmest integrity^ 
\k whom may Washington be comparea ? With Cincin- 
with Manco Capack', and with Alfred', 
jrein did Mason surpass Chalmers'? Not in argmnenf , 
he sublimity of his thoughts', nor yet', in the richness and 
)ur of his diction' ; but' ... in elocution', 
high attainments in elocution', immortalize a man'? In 
mnon acceptation of the term', they can'. 

I correct list of those words often mlMpeUed by good ffH^TJh^AiSSS^ 2f 
jrtfrequenUy mlBoronounced by good readers, see, '*Eiiillui QfMBmir tti 
I," pages 199 and 207, inclosire. 
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Whose &me will blaze along down the track of time with 
Newton's' ? Doctor Franklin's\ 

Whose hiae in lexicography', is identified with the Bngliah 
language', along with Johnson and Walker's* 9 That of Web- 
ster and Cobb\ . 

Who rank among the American', classical prose-writers and 
poets of the present daV ? Irving', Cooper', Flint', Paulding', 
and Wirt\ Cnanning\ Marshair, Ramsay', Kennedy', Adams', 
Walsh', Waldo', Mason', and Verplanck', Nott', Everett', Car- 
ter', Madison', Jeflferson', Sillimui', Sands', Spragae', Sparks', 
Neale', Howe', Dennie\ Griffin', Willis;, Buckingham', Lwgett', 
Rush', and Gnscom', Webster', Abbott', CWlaudet', Goodrich', 
Bird', Simms', and Hoffman', Slidell', Knapp', Hall', Prentiss'. 
Fa/, and Crafts', Beck', Francis', Hosack', Qhapman\ God- 
man', and Dewees', Miss Sedgwick', Miss GouV(', Mrs, Wil- 
lard', Mrs. Hale', and Mrs. Sigourney' — Coffin', HaUeck', Per- 
cival', and Pierpont', HUlhouse', Wilcox', Waldo', Whittier', 
Bryant', Brooks', and Brainard', Drake', Mellen', Dana', Tap- 
pan', Ware', and Eastburn', and many others'.* 

These exercises are presented mainly for 4he young tyro in 
elocution, as preliminary to the application of the following 
rules. Let him, therefore, in the first place, read them several 
times over, observing carefully to apply the inflections of the 
voice according to the prescribed marks. But in order to en- 
force upon his mind the great importance of a strict attention 
to the upward and downward slides of the voice, after having 
learned to pronounce these examples correctly, let him reverse 
the process : that is, let him make the falling inflection, where 
the voice ought to rise, and the rising, where it should fell, and 
he will readily perceive, that the performance will be difficult 
and unnatural, and, also, that the meaning and the melody of the 
sentences will thereby be impaired. Thisprocedure will qualify 
him more readily to detect the proper ]^mections wherever they 
occur, as vi^\ as more easily to understand the illustrations and 
the application of the rules when he comes to enter upon the 
succeeding exercises. 

It will not, perhaps, be deemed impertinent to suggest to the 
weacher of classes in reading, the importance of frequently re- 
quiring several members of the class to prorumnce, successively, 



The Author is not unaware that hig own want of information on this faitere«tii« 
ttBd otb^e point, excludes many a worthy name firom its legitimate place In this 11*. 
Be also lean that when time sliall have drawn his correctins pencil over it. some of 



4itt names now included in it, will be blotted oat. 
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the same sentence, and of occasionally caiuing the whole class 
to repeat the same sentence at one and the same time. Such 
procedures will prove, not only a saving of much time and la- 
Dour, by instructing and exercising many at once, but also have 
a tendency to excite in their minds a high degree of emulation 
-^e grand secr^ of able teaching. Let the instructer first 
read each sentence to the pupil in a distinct and eloquent man- 
ner, and then require him to pronounce it exactly in the same 
manner. 

When the following rules are brought before the learner, no 
&ithful teacher will neglect to explain them clearly, and to en- 
force them practically. No faithml instructer will lose sight of 
the important maxim, that the juvenile mind ought to l^ led 
along tne path of science ; not driven. Principles should be de- 
veloped; rules, illustrated; intricacies, unfolded; obstacles, re- 
moved ; and, indeed, whatever branch of science a youth is pur- 
suing, should be made plain, easy, and inviting. From thelips 
of an eloquent teacher, mstructions drop like honey from the 
comb. They flow as clear as the pebbled brook. They &li 
like sweet musick on the listening ear. 

aUESTIONa 

Of what does chapter 3, treat 1 

What is meant by the inflections of the voice f 

How many slides of the voice are there 1 

In the pronnnciation of what words are they most apparent 1 

What IS the upward slide of the voice called % 

How is it indicated 1 

What is the downward slidtf of the voice denominated 1 

By what sig^n is it sometimes represented 1 
' What constitutes a circumflex or wave of the voice 7 

Describe the protracted sound of jr. 

Pronounce the letters ^, a, «, and «, and the words name^ S9ng, &c. ia 
ft very deliherate maiuier, and notice the vonmI of the voice at tne close 
«f eftch as it dies away into silence. 

What two circumstances in regard to this delicate vanish of the voice 
•t the close of a somid, demand particular attention 1 

What part of an elementary sound is denoted by each of the terms 
fidiaij and vanishing movement 7 

What name is given to the whole movement of the voice m explo- 
fiat an elementary sound 1 

What is meant by the rising slide of a second 1— Please to illustrate it 
wf ezpeiimeBLt. 

Plmse to illnstrate the rising slide of a third, of a fifth, and of an oe> 
tmre; and explain each of these terms. 

Illustrate the falling slide of a second, of a third, of a fifth, and of an 
'Wave ; and explain each of these terms. 
Now have the goodness to read, several times over, the examples oa 
70, 71, and 73, and describe the inflections adopted. 
7 
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tLVUM FOB TB9 INFIiXOTIONB OF TBS TOIOX. 

A simple, affirmatiye sentence, or member of 8 
sentence, generally closes with the f ailing inflec^ 
tion ; as, '^ God is just\" '^ CheerMness is prefer- 
able to mirth\" ^^ Liberal principles are adran- 
cing rapidly in most parts of the civilized world\" 

EzcsPTioif. The inflections of the Toice> axe sometimet 
controlled hv emphasis, and aie, in snch instances, styled ewir 
pkaHek infieciumt^ as in the following examples, ia which 
Rule 1st is reversed: ** It is the dictate of reorma to yield the 
arffiuneDt to one who commands thirty /^-gionsV " 7%rse lioM- 
and ifiK-ats^ ; .'tis a good', round «^m'." 

" Hare^, under leay« of Bmtus and the rest^, 
(For Bmtiis is an Mn-ourable xsAn' \ 
80 are they M, m Ada-oufaUe mAn^,) ^ 
Ckmie I to speak in Ceiar^ fiuieral\'' 

''A thousand of our years amount' 
Scarce to a dd^ in mIm account'." 

Remarks. — If, in this last example, the emphasis had fidlen 
on account^ instead of thine, the inflection at its close, would 
have been reversed, and, therefore, made according to Rule 1. 
So, also, in the example which precedes it, were the emphatick 
force to fall upon man and men, instead of honourahle, both these 
words would close with the falling inflection. 

But notwithstanding this exception to Rule Ist, the principle 
contained in it, is one of extensive application in reading, and, 
moreover, one that will generally be found to be correct. Hence^ 
we might insist on the importance of the Rule : but its impor- 
tance becomes greatly increased when it is considered in its rela- 
tion to Rule 2, which forms a contrast with it 

RUIiE II. 

A negative sentence, or member, commonly 
ends with the rising inflection ; as, " God is not 
the author of sin'.'* " He can no longer drown the 
Toice of conscience in the clamorous report of 
war'." 

. This novitiale in granunajr is infbrmed, that every sentence, or naem- 
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ber of a sentence, which embraces the word no or md, or the ^ffl* im, 
is called negative. 

CxcEPTioN 1. When a negative sentence is employed to 
answer a question, it generally closes with the falling inflec- 
tion ; as, " With whom will you abide ? With no one\" 
" When will you return? Never " " Whom did you adl? No- 
hod'ifP " Were you pleased with the discourse % Nd ; I was 
not at all pleased with it/" 

Exception 2. Rule 2, is sometimes reversed by the con- 
trolling power of emphasis; as, " It was once remarked of a 
gentleman in the Irish Parliament', in allusion to his well- 
known ^or-mandizing propensity', that he had eaten v/p his 
unses" ; to which Henry Erskine replied', * Pugh' ! they would 
not be a mouth-ivl to him\' " 

Remarks. — Were it proper, in this example, to allow the so- 
periour emphasis, in an inverted equal wave, to &11 on him^ in- 
stead of mouthful, the inflection at its close, would be the rising, 
in accordance with Rule 2d ; thus, ** Pugh' I they would not 
be a mouthrfai to him'." 

Again, if a friend in entreating me to oblige him in some par- 
ticular thing, were to put to me the interrogatory, " Can you do 
it for me 1" in case I wished to decline the request in a gentle and 
conciliating manner, my reply would be, " No ; I canrnot' " — 
with a stress upon can, and the rising inflection upon rwt ; but 
were I to reply in a harsh and morose manner, the emphasis 
and the inflection, as -well as the intonation, would be chainged; 
thus, "No; Ican-wo^.'" 

Exception 3. Doctrinal precepts and moral maxims, (in 
the enunciation of which, emotion, strong emphasis, and intense 
inflection, would ordinarily be improper,) though expressed neg- 
■^▼ctyi generally close with the falling concrete when not 
contrasted ; as, " Bless\ and curse not\" " Be jusf, and fear 
not\" ** Speak evil of no man\" " Let no cox-rupt commnnica- 
tion proc€^ out of thy mouth\" 

**Thou shalt not kiltV "Thou shalt not steaP.'^ "Thou 
ihalt not bear false witness against thy nci^A-bour/" 

But when such maxims are contrasted, or expressed with 
motion, they commonly take the rising vanish ; as, " Mind not 
high things', but condescend to men of low estate*." " Be not 
orercome of «-vil', but overcome e-vil with gooc^^ 

" I caonot tell what you and oih-eT men 
Think of this life' ; but for my single sdf, 
I had as lief not bt', as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I my self** 
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aptpUcadon of the rules of elocution, discretion must often be hb 
tutor ; hot let him not hence infer, that these rules are of little 
or no importance to him. When Judiciously applied, their 
eflbct wfll he, not only to correct affected and fidse modes erf 
reading, but, by conducting him into the paths of aceuracy and 
elegance^ to enable him to attain origmal excellences and 
beauties. 

xxnoisss — RmUs 1 and SL 

Bufy is bound up in the heart of a fooP. 

No one is willing to be thought a ibol'. 

*Tis not in man', who is of yesterday^ — ^who hastevis down 
to moulder in the dusf — ^'tis not in man presumptuous to con- 
lend with Qod his Maker'. 

A stranger^s purpose in these lays^, 
Wf to^eongrataUUe^y and not to praise'. 

Tlie path of sorrow^ and that path alone', 
Leads to t&s land wnere sorrow is unknown*; 
Ko trtTcUer e^er leaehed that blest abode', 
Who fbfittd not thorns and briers in his road^. 

ANMrfti.— -Let the reader, in pronouncing the second and 
third ef the foregoing examples, or almost any other negatiTC 
aentenees or members of sentences, close each with the fistlling 
infiectiop, and he cannot but perceive that their spirit, and then 
force, their harmony, and their beauty, will thereby be lost. Is 
the last couplet, it will be observed, that the two negatives m 
and nott are equivalent to an affirmative ; therefore the sen* 
tence is closed with the falling inflection at '* road," according 
to Rule 1. 

This rule is often violated by clever readers, by celebrated 
divines, and renowned statesmen. The young student cannot; 
therefore^ be too particular in his attention to it. Some readen 
would dose the first of the following examples, with the rising 
alide ; but, aa the two negatives, not and un^ by destroying one 
another, are equivalent to an affirmative', the sentence more 
naturally takes the falling inflection. It is sometimes, how- 
erer, ^ mere matter of tasttt whether a rule, or its exception, 
befilkywed. 

BXBEOisas — Rides 1 and % and Notes. 

Wherefore', come out from among them\ and be ye separatd^ 
adih the Loid' ; and touch not the unclean thing\ 
For I ny to erery man that is among you', not to think ol 
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himself more highly than he ought to think', but to thinfc 
soberly". 

Touch not the ancient elms that bend their shade 
Cer the patriots* graves', for 'neath their boughs 
There is a solemn darkness', even at noon\ 
Suited to such as visit at the shrine 
Of serious liberty\ No factious voice 
Called them unto the field of generous fame', 
But the pure', consecrated love of home\ 

What is ambition* 1 'Tis a glorious cheat\ 

Angels of light walk not so dazzlingly 

The sapphire walls of heaven\ The unsearched min» 

Hath not such gems\ Earth's constellated thrones 

Have not such pomp of purple and of gold\ 

It hath no features\ In its face is set 

A mirror\ and the gazer sees his own.^ 

Cassius. You vyrong me ev-tvy way^; you wrong me. 
Brutus' : 
I said an eUAtt soldier' ; not a bet-ter^, 
Didlsay fcet-ter"? 

Brutus. If you dt<r, I care not'. 

Cas. When Ce-sar lived', he durst not thus hare m§V€d nie\ 

Bru. Peace\ peace' ; you durst not so have tanft-ed him\ 

Cas. /durst not"? 

Bru. No". 

Cas. WhatM durst not tempt Am'1 

Bru, For your life you durst not*. 

Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love'. 
I may do that 1 shall be sor-ry for\ 

Bru. You have done that you should be sor-ry for'. 
There is no ter-rour', Cassius', in your threats ^ 
For I am armed so strong in hin-esty'^ 
That they pass by me as the idle wind^, 
Which I le-speci not\ 

Remarks. — Those negative sentences and members which 
take the falling slide, in the last two of the foregoing exam- 
ples, are inflected according to Exceptions 1 and 2. The neg- 
ttiTe members in the two examples next preceding those last- 
meotioned, are inflected according to Rule 2, and me last part 
of Exception 3. 

In uttering the same sentences on difierent occasions, (as il- 
ItMtratod under Exception 2,) we change the inflections of the 
Toice according to the various impressions which we wish to 
make, or the sentiments we wish to convey ; for, under difler- 
eat circumstances, on account of the barrenness of language, 
ihe same words are employed as the vehicle of thoughts, pas- 
wons. and feelings widely different : and, in oral discourse, this 
difciiity in the purport of our words, is always indicated by the 
ftttieauir tooft, modulations, emphaises, and mflecl\QiUft9A0\^ft&. 
7* 
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Oar aUlilf thiu to mftke a ft w woids nxmwet nnnr p«Bmie% 
may be regarded as a wise provinon of nature. Were it not 
for this power of the vocal oreans, by which they are enabled 
to modulate, and diTersify, BxSi vary the sounds of which the 
same words are the represeotatiTes— were we compelled to em- 
ploy a d^erent word for every variation of the same idea, or 
sentiment, or feeling, in order to express the innumerable riiadei^ 
and changes, and aspects <^ our thoughts^ passJons, and emo- 
tions, we should be (K>li^[ed to increase the number oi our words 
to so vast an extent tlmt it would entirely overreach the powers 
of memory to grasp it 

The foregoing development of the subject, must have con- 
vmced the reader that the study of elocution is not unattended 
with d^ulties, and that the happy application of its prindplefl^ 
vequires no sowiil degree of the exercise of his reasoning Acui- 
ties ; but, with him who has a large development of the organs 
of firmness and eombdtiveness, joined to an active temperament, 
difficokies and obstacles, so &r from disamra^ng min^ tend 
only to arouse the energies <^ his mind, and exeite mem to vig- 
orous and healthy action. His first inquiry is^ whether the 
subject is important — ^whether it is connected with the oma- 
mei^alt the elegant, the usefiU ; and, when satisfied that it is; 
his perseverance soon removes all difficulties, and surmounts 
all obstacles. 

It may be proper, nevertheless, to caution the learner against 
the misapplication, of rules and principles. These are design- 
ed to correct his errours — to lead him back to the simplicity of 
nature — to point out to him her paths, and conduct hxm safely 
and smoothly along in them. If, therefore, in attempting to 
enunciate a word, a phrase, or a sentence, according to the 
direction of some particular rule, the learner find that his elo- 
cution is unnatural, he must reject that mode, and conclude 
that, either the rule is wrong, (which will not oflen be the 
case,^ or that he has misapprehended or misapplied it. But 
let him not stop here. A failure does no positive good. No ; 
let him persevere, until he finds out a more TMtural method of 
applying the rule. 

RUIjB HI. 

Sentences beginning with an interrogative pro 
iioun or adverb, {who^ which, what, how, vmen^ 
wfcere, &c.,)generally close with the falling inflec- 
4W>i aid, " Who approaches' r " Ho w can I assist 
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yoa* 1" " When did you arrive^ 1" " How long will 
you remain here^ ?" " Where do you lodge^ 1" 
" Whither are you going^ 1 " 

Exception. In colloquial style, when a remark or state- 
ment is not clearly understood by the person addressed, if a 
question be put by him, beginning with an interrogative pro- 
noun or adverb, it is generally closed with the rising inflection : 
as, " What did you say' 7" " Whose name did you mention' 'i" 
" When will he return' ?" 

RULE IV. 

Interrogative sentences commencing with a 
verb, (that is, aM that do not begin with a pronoun 
or adverb,) generally close with the rising inflec- 
tion ; as, " Is he dutiful' ?" " Am I, then, to live be- 
yond the grave'?" " Are fleets and armies neces- 
sary to a work of love and reconciliation' '?" 

Exception. When a question beginning with a verb, is 
repeated with increased emphasis, it forms an exception to Rule 
4 ; as, " Are you going' 9" — " Are you going' ?" " Did you 
find the letter you were in search of ?" — ** Did you find the 
LETTER you Were in search of V 

^ EXERCISES — Rules 3 and 4. 

Who can fathom the depths of misery into which intemper- 
anceplun^es its victims' ? 

Wnat infidel ever passed the bourn of mortality', without 
casting a trembling eye upon the scene that lay before him' ? 

Art thou not firom everlasting/ O Lord my God', my Holy 
One'1 Wast thou displeased with the rivers' ? was thine anger 
a|[ain8t the rivers' ? was thy wrath against the sea', that thou 
didst ride upon thy horses and thy chariots of salvation' ? 

Dd we select extortioners to enforce the laws of equity' ? Do 
^ make choice of profligates to guard the morals of society'? 
Do we depute atheists to preside over the rights of religion' 7 

Will the Lord cast us oflT for ever' ? and will he be favour- 
ilile no more' ? Is his mercy clean gone for ever' ? Hath God 
fagolten to be gracious'? Hath he in anger shut up his tender 
nercies'? 

Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand' ? 
KSlI k1 mated oat heaven with the span', and cx>mpie\veD&»i \)ti« 
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dust of the earth in a measure", and weighed the aao un h J aitii 
•calea', and the hills in a balance^ ? 

What if this guilty hand 
Were thicker than itself with brother's blood^ 1 
Js there not rain enough in the sweet heavens 
To wash it white as snow^ 1 

Has Qod\ thou fooF, worked solely for thy good^l 
Thy joy', thy pastime', thv attire', thv food' 1 
Who for thy tabic feeds the wanton fawn', 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawn't 

Remark. — The inflection at lawn, in this last example, should 
not be the falling, because the last two lines of it, are not a sep- 
arate member or question, but merely an adjunct^ or interve- 
ning phrase, of the main question, which, expressed literally, 
would run thus : ** Thou fooP ! has Grod', who feeds the wanton 
fawn for thy table', and who as kindly spreads the flowery lawn 
for him', worked solely for thy good' 1 for thy joy', thy pastime', 
thy attire', thy food' ?" 

RUIiE V. 

When two questions are connected by the con- 
junction^ or, the first commonly takes the rising, 
and the second, the falling, inflection ; as, " Does 
he speak rationally', or irrationally^ ?" " Should 
we say man', or man^ ?" '* Does his conduct sup- 
port discipline', or destroy it^ ?" 

EXERCISES. 

Will the trials of this life continue for ever', or will time 
finally dissipate them^ ? 

Shall we crown the author of all these publick calamities 
with garlands', or shall we wrest from him his ill-deserved au- 
thority' ? 

To the foregoing rule, there are some exceptions. 

Exception 1. When two questions united by or, begin 
with an interrogative pronoun or adverb, we frequently give the ^ 
falling inflection to both ; as, " How can a blind man see\ #f ^ 
one of no understanding', comprehend'?" "How shall Ad 
weak man wrest the spoil from the strong", or an honest nunt 
deceive his neighbour' ?" " To whom', then', will ye liken Gof • ' 
or what likoiess will ye compare unto him' ?" 

Exception 2, When two questions connected by or^ com^ 
mence wkh a verb, we sometimes close each of them with thi0 
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xinpff inflection ; as, ** Canst thou draw out leviathan with a 
ho(fl?, or his tongue with a cord which thou lettest down' ?" 
** Canst thou fiU his skin with barbed irons', or his head with 
spears'?" 

Exception 3. When two questions united by or, commence, 
the one with an adverb or pronoun, and the other with a verb, 
each requires the inflection it would take when not thus con- 
nected ; as, " Hath the rain a &ther' ? or who hath begotten the 
drops of dew' ?" 

EXERCISES — Exceptions 1 and 2. 

Who can open the doors of his &ce\ or come to leviathan 
with his double bridle' ? Who can number the clouds in wis- 
dom', or stay the bottles of heaven' ? 

Canst thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades', or loose 
the bands of Orion' ? Canst thou make the horse afraid', like a 
grasshopper', or make him turn back from the sword' ? 

Can storied urn', or animated bust^. 
Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath' 1 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust' 1 
Or flattery sooth tne dull', cold ear of death' 1 

The spruce philosopher has found 
The source of the disease that nature feels'. 
Add bids the world take heart', and banish fear^. 
Them foor ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend the efiect', or heal it' 1 

Remarks. — A little attention will convince any one, that, to 
:lose the last member of these examples with an inflection op- 
wsite to that which comes before or, would totally pervert the 
lense. He will also observe, that, in these examples which 
htm exceptions to Rule 5, the antithesis in the two members 
eonnected by or, is not preserved as in those examples which 
come under the rule; and that, moreover, most of them would 
admit of being expressed in two, separate questions. 

RUIiG YI. 

Exclamatory sentences generally close with 
Ike falling inflection ; as, " How truly are we the 
iipes of show and circumstance^ !" " O', how 
mt thou', with jealous/, infected the sweetness 
of affiance' !" 
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WliatapieceofworkismanM Hownobleinreaaoni^l 
infinite in raculties^ ! In fi)nn and moving', how ezpreH aodirf^ 
mirable' ! In action', how like an angeP 1 In appreheonn', 
how like a god' ! 

O that my head were waters', and my eyes a fountain of 
tears', that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people' I 

Joy-loving', love-inspiring', holy bower\ 
Know', in thy sacrea bosom thoa receiv'st 
A murderer^ ! 

Ye amaranths^ ! ye roses^, like the morn^ 1 
Sweet myrtles', and yc golden orange-groves^ I 

Ingratitude' ! thou marble-hearted fiend\ 
More hideous when thou show'st thee in a chikl 
Than the sea-monster^ ! 

'Tis done^ ! dread winter spreads his latest g^ooms^i 
And reigns tremendous o*er the conquered year\ 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies^ I 
How dumb the tuneful^ ! Horrour wide extends 
EUs desolate domain'. 

RUIiE VII. 

When a sentence consists of two or more affirm- 
ative members, the last member but one^ takes 
the rising, and all the rest, the falling, inflection ; 
as, " He fought the Scythian in his cave', and the 
unconquered Arab fled before him\" " He won\ 
divided', and ruled nearly all of modem Europe*" 
" The minor longs to be of age^ ; then to be a 
man of business^ ; then to make up an estate* ; 
then to arrive at honours' ; then to retire*." 

BXERCI8K8. -j 

The first ingredient in conversation', is tmth^; the nei^ 
good sense' ; the third', good-humour' ; the last', ^dt*. 

Nature rendered him* incapable of improving by all 
rules of eloquence", the precepts of philosophy*, his Other's 
deavours', and the most refined society of Athens\ 

Nature has laid out all her art in beautifying the &ce. ST 
has touched it with vermilion' ; planted in it a doable row 
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^r) tauule It the seat of smiles and blushes' ; lighted it up 
'mliTened it with the brightness of the eyes' ; hung it on 
m/ik side with curious organs of sense'; given it airs and 
graces that cannot be described' ; and surrounded it with such 
a flowing shade of hair as sets all its beauties in the most 
agreeable light'. 

Many of the tyrants that opposed the christian religion', have 
long since gone to their own place' ; their names have descend- 
ed upon the roll of ini^my' ; their empires have passed', like 
shadows', over the rock' ; they have successively msappeared', 
and left not a trace behind'. 

But thev that fight for freedom^, undertake' 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake^ : 
Religion^ virtue^ truth', "whate'er we call' 
A blessing' — freedom is the pledge of alP. 

Remarks. — In enunciating the foregoins^ examples, the reader 
has a fine opportunity to dwplay his skill in modulation. In 
the first place, let him enter deeply into the meaning and spirit 
of his author ; and, secondly, let him remember, that, whenever 
several succesuive members are inflected alike, it would be mo- 
notonous and insipid to modulate any two of them in the same 
manner. In reading such sentences, the voice should gradu- 
ally increase in energy and fulness as it advances from one 
member to another, and continually vary in its intonation, so 
as to produce a sort of climax. 

At the words "minor," "then," "improving," "touched it," 
"in it," "enlivened it," and "shade of hair," a slight pause 
(called a Rhetorical Pause) is absolutely necessary to a happy 
tod forcible elocution. The same kind of pause also occurs 
•fterthe words " His part," "land," " ocean," "power," " fame," 
"riches," "itself," "Conquerors," "Belief," "reason," and 
"Or," "Or," "Or," in the following exercises. See page 

.138. ^For an explanation of the Final Pause at "under- 

'^e^' and " call," in- the example immediately preceding these 
flnarks, see page 144. 

Exception 1. When a sentence consists of oiily two affirm- 

members, the first generally takes the &lling inflection 

^cnd with an emphatick word ; as, " His part was invented 

'imself\ and was terribly unique'." " He would have en- 

" the land to make the ocean free'' ; and he wanted only 

to enslave both\" " The idol of to-dav', pushes the 

of yesterday out of recollection^ ; and will', in turn', be 

ited by his successors of to-morrow\" 

SxoBPTioN 2. When the sense of any member or m.eaiW% 
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of a Bontence, is suspended, and depends for its compkljkaai 
a succeeding member, such incomplete member or SMoiben 
generally require the rising inflection — and the sospending 
pause; as, **A8 we cannot discern the shadow moYing along 
the dial-plate', so the advances we make in knowledge', are 
perceivable only by the distance gone over\" " If thy brother 
offend thee', thou snalt for^ve him\" 

But the principle contamed in this exception, though geQe^ 
ally correct, and, so far, very important to the oratoricu stu- 
dent, is sometimes reversed by the controlling power of ew^km^ 
sis; as is illustrated by the following examples: — **Qne who 
frequently associates with the vile', though he may not become 
actually base\ is sure to gain an ill name'J^ " The man who 
IS in the daily habit of using ardent spirits', if he do not become 
a drunkard\ is in danger of losing his health and characief'^^ 

EXERCISES — Exceptions 1 and 2. 

As the pupil reads the examples in the following, and other , exer- 
cises, he ought to be interrogated by the teacher, in regard to the Appli- 
cation of the Rules and Exceptions for inflecting, and thus be enabled 
to commit the Rules to mem^ny by applying them in practice. 

Out of the nettle danger', we pluck the flower thistle\ 

As in water face answereth to &ce', so doth the heart of man 
to man\ 

As fame is but breath', as riches are transitory', and as life 
itself is uncertain', it becomes us to seek a better portion'. 

If riches corrupt thee', th]^ virtue is blasted'. 

Thy virtue is blasted", if riches corrupt thee'. 

Whatever tends to promote the principles of virtue', and 
strengthen the bands of brotherhood' — ^whatever tends to calm 
the ruffled feelings', and regulate the passions', is undoubtedly 
a source of happiness\ 

Franklin', the sage whom both worlds claim as their oW, 
whose name is recorded with equal honour in the history of 
science and of governments', is justly entitled to be reckoael 
among those who have done the greatest honour to our species^ 

Conquerors are a species of beings between fi^ood kings an& 
tyrants\ but partake most of the qualities of the latter". ^ 

The weakness of mankind', causes them to look with admi- 
ration upon personages distinguished only for mischief' ; vsA 
they are better pleased to be discoursing about the destroyer'* 
than the founder", of a nation". 

As belief is an act of reason', superiour reaacm may di 
to the weak". 
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Belief is an act of reasotC ; and', therefore', superioar lea- 
•011 osften dictates to the weak\ 

if we have no regard for religion in y(Mh\ we seldom have 
any respect for it in age''. 

Remark. — In this last example, that " we have ne regard 
fi>K religion in youth,'' is entirely supposititious ; hut in the fol- 
lowing construction, that fact is conceded, and the inflections of 
both members are reversed. 

If we have no regard for religion in youth\ we ought to have 
some respect for it in age. 

This demonstrates the necessity of a constant exercise of 
good judgment and correct taste, in order to make the proper 
inflections. 

Example. — The solicitude about the grave', may be but the 
ofispring of an overwrought sensibility' ; but human nature is 
made up of foibles and prejudices^ 

Remark. — If, in reading this sentence, the superiour em- 
phasis be allowed to fall on made up, and the inferiour, with a 
circumflex, upon "foibles and prejudices," the sentence will 
close with the rising inflection, m accordance with the Excep- 
tion to Rule 1. 

EXERCISES. 

O solitude^, romantickmaid^l 
Whether by nodding towers yon tread', 
Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom', 
Or hover o'er the yawning tomb', 
Or climb the Andes' clifted side'. 
Or by the Nile's coy source abiae', 
Or', starting from your half-year's sleep', 
From Hecla view the thawing deep', 
Or', at the purple dawn of day', 
Tadmor's marble waste sarvey', 

Yon', recluse', again I woo'. 

And again your steps pursue^. 

Should man through nature soluary roam', 

His will his sovereign', everywhere his home'. 

What force would guard him from the lion's jaw^ 1 

What swiHness wing him from the panther's paw^ 1 

Or', should fate lead him to some safer shore', 

Where panthers never prowl', nor lions roar', 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestows', 

Suns shine\ birds sing', flowers bloom^, and water flows' ; 

Poor, dost thou think he'd revel on the store', 

Absolve the care of Heaven', nor ask for more'1 

Though waters flowed^ flowers bloomed\ and Phoebus shone', 

He'd siph', he'd imirmnr that he was alone* : 

For know' the Maker', on ihe human breast', 

A sense of kindred', countr)', man', impres8ea\ 

8 
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Remarks, — ^For the sake of a more pleasing variety in ihod- 
ulation, it would be no unwarrantable liberty to depart so Ba 
from the rule for inflecting this last example^ as to give the 
falling concrete to the words " tomb" and " roar." 

Many more rules for regulating the various inflections of 
the voice, might eEisily be given ; but an unreasonable multi- 
plicity of rules on this, or any other, subject, tends to embar- 
rass and perplex the learner, and, in a measure, defeat the ob- 
ject secured by a less number, judiciously selected and arranged. 
Notwithstandmg that the happy application of the foregoing 
rules, requires no small degree of judgment and taste, both on 
account of their liability to be misconceived, and in consequence 
of the numerous exceptions (besides those already pointed out) 
which ought to be, and which, without detriment to a good 
elocution, might be, made to them, it is believed, that a careful 
observance of them will prove highly beneficial to such as are 
anxious to attain an elegant and an accurate style in reading 
and speaking. 

In elocution, as in every other department of science which 
pertains to language, there are not wanting, at least, a few, 
leading, fixed principles, which may be laid down as landmarks 
in the form of rules, and prove highly serviceable to the novi- 
tiate, to guide him on his way to excellence in this department 
of learning : but because rules have their exceptions, it is no 
good reason why they should be rejected. There are few rules 
in any science (except the exact sciences) which have not their 
exceptions. Therefore, to reject them, on this ground, would be to 
do away all science. But an unnecessary and an unreasonable 
multiplicity of rules, is an opposite extreme, equally to be avoided. 

aUESTIONS. 

Repeat and explain Rule 1, without looking into the book. 

What is the Exception to this rule 1 — Illustrate it by examples. 

What is Rule 2 1 — Can you illustrate it by examples 1 

Repeat and explain Exception 1st, to Rule 2. 

Repeat and explain Exception 2d, and the Remarks which follow. 

What is Exception 3 1— What is the second part to it 1 — Please to 
read the examples which follow it. 

When judiciously applied, what is the effect of the rules of elocationt 

Please to read the exercises which follow, and explain the inflectiook 
by applying the Rules and Notes. 

What is the design of the rules and principles of elocution ? 

Repeat Rule 3. — Will you illustrate it by appropriate examples? 

What is Rule 41— Please to read the examples to Rules 3 and 4. 

Repeat Rule 5, and read the Examples under it, and show how they 
illustrate the rule. 

What are Exceptions 1, 2, and 3, to Rule 5 1 Have the goodness to 
illustrate them bv examples. 
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Will you enanciate the Exercises under Exceptions 1 and 2, and ex- 
plain the application of the Exception to the inflections of each example Y 

What is Rale 6 1 — Please to read and explain all the examples un- 
der it. 

What is Rale 7 1 — Illastrate it by numeroos examples. 

What is the 1st Exception to Rule 71~What, the 3d 1 

What Elxception is there to the principle contained in Exception 
second'? 

Read and explain the numerous Exercises which follow Rule 7. 

The foUowing rules being deemed of minor importance, an 
admittin^also, of a greater number of exceptions than the fore- 
going, it has been thought most appropriate to present them in 
me form of notes. 

A SERIES. 

A Series denotes a succession of similar or op- 
posite particulars, words, or portions of a sen- 
tence, following each other in the same construc- 
tion. A series may be single, double, triple, or 
compound. It most frequently occurs eitner at 
the commencement, or at the close, of a compound 
sentence. 

By Mr. Walker, the various kinds of series are 
reduced to three general divisions : 

1. The Simple Series. 

2. The Compound Series. 

3. The Series of Series. 

In the deli very of almost every separate portion of a sentence, 
a chaste and an appropriate elocution requires, that the tones 
and the inflections of tne voice should be varied ; but far more 
necessary is this variation vtrhere the sentence is so constructed 
that pertectly similar portions succeed each other to a consid- 
erabfe extent. To attempt to lay down rules by which to reg- 
ulate the voice in oZ/ its appropriate ftiodulations and inflec* 
tkms — by which to mark the definite character of every tone, 
tJie exact direction of every wave or concrete vanish, or the 
fncise extent of every upward and downward slide, would be 
worse than idle; for such directions, as far as they would pro- 
duce any effect, would prove highly pernicious, as they would 
lead to a stiff formal, artificial enunciation — an enunciation the 
vm execrable that scholastick dulness could invent. But not- 
withstanding the absurdity of such an extreme as the one here 
] aUnded to, something may be edSfected by the observance of a 
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few rules judiciously arranged and cautiously applied, by tbeir 
pointing out the most harmonious and agreeable yariety that 
may be adopted in the enunciation of the different kinds of se- 
ries. If they merely prevent (hat tasteless and unendurable 
monotonous manner so often exhibited in the pronunciation of 
such constructions, they effect, not merely a negative, but a pos- 
itive, good. 

SIMPLE SERIES. 

A Simple Series consists of two or more «m- 
gle words or particulars, following each other in 
the same construction, either in commencing or 
in closing a sentence. 

Note 1. When a sentence commences with two particulars, 
the first may have the fiilling, and the second, the rising; in- 
flection. Example: "Exercise" and temperance' strengthen 
the constitution.'' 

Observation 1. It has already beoi shown, that the upward 
and the downward slides of the voice vary very greatly in ^- 
gree or extent. Care should be taken in reading the foregoing 
example, that the downward slide on the word exercise, he but 
slight — ^not more than one tone, or the falling slide of a second, 

Obs. 2. In Mr. Walker's zeal to build up, and support, a the- 
ory, possibly it never occurred to him, that neither the forego- 
ing, nor the following, rules, are grounded in the philosophy 
of language, nor on the philosophical principles of vocal soimds, 
but merely on the ideal principles oi good taste. Very well. 
But may not the principles of good taste, vary ? Unquestiona- 
bly they may :• and with every variation of these principles, 
the rules that are founded on them, must, of necessity, undergo 
a corresponding change. Hence, it would be no particular det- 
riment to the elocution of the foregoing example, were we to 
give the rising inflection to both of the commoncmg particulars ; 
for a pleasing variety (which a just elocution absolutely de- 
mands) may be given to their enunciation merely by modular 

* Possibly the fastidiously critical in the use of terms, will take exceptions to thi« 
remark. But without wishing to provoke criticism, or to start the supposition that hs 
is willing to handle words loosely, the author begs leave to remark, that aU he means 
bv the phrase. " the princtp/fts of good taste may vary," is, perhaps, exi)ressed in the 
phrase, " good tMte may vary." This last proposition, however, he maintains to he 
true : and its correctness, he believes, is fully established by some of the ilhiiitmtions 
which follow One man may enunciate a series, sentonce, or passafirr. in n uiMsirrly 
and an elegant manner, and another may pronounce the same in a in'>MM«»r ♦ (pinlly 
•legant and chaste, though in a style widely different from the first ; aud at Uie samt 
time, it might defy all the laws of philosophy, of rhetorick, and elocution, to prwM 
Which of the two nas the advantage in elegance and accuracy of taite. 
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tton and expression, or, in other words, by varying the tone and 
force of the voice, as it passes from one word to the other, with- 
out perceptibly varying the inflection : thus, " Exercise' and 
temperance' strengthen the constitution." 

It may be proper to add, however, that the rule is useful, as 
its observance will be sure to enforce a variety in the enuncia- 
tion of the two words, which, without it, might be pronounced 
in a disagreeable monotone : and, furthermore, its direction will 
suggest a very pleasing and natural variety, perhaps the best 
that can be given. 

Note 2. When a sentence closes with two single particu- 
lars, the first takes the rising, and the second, the idling, inflec- 
tion : Eg. " The constitution is strengthened by exercise' and 
temperance'." 

Observation. As it is necessary that this sentence should 
close with the £silling inflection, or with that peculiar, failing 
vanish called a cadence, the principles of melody require, that 
the voice should rise on the last word but one of the closing 
series. Hence, this rule is based upoa a principle of vocal 
utterance, and cannot be set aside by any notion of arbi- 
tiary taste. 

Note 3. When three single particulars occur at the com- 
mencement of a sentence, the first and second may take the fall- 
ing, and the third, the rising, inflection : Eg. " Manufactures', 
trade", and agriculture', employ the gpreater portion of the hu- 
man species." 

Obs. Here it may be observed, again, that, although the 
three words, " manu&cUires, trade, and agriculture," ought not 
to have the same inflection of voice given to each, yet, whether 
the rising inflection should be given to the first, and the &lling, 
to the second, or, vice versa; or wh^her they should be inflect- 
ed according to the directions of the rule, is a mere matter of 
taste. This may appear more obvious by reading the sentence 
roccessively, in the three folio wing,, different ways: 

" Manufactures', trade", and agriculture', employ the greater 
portion of the human species : 

" Manufactures", trade', and agriculture', employ th%greater 
portion of the human species :" 

" Manu&ctures\ trade", and agriculture', employ the greater 
poitioQ of the human roecies." 

It may be proper to observe, however, in regard to the second 
of these readings, that, as the words " trade and agriculture," 
^^ the same inflection, it becomes the more important that the 
8* 
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nodulaHan given to each, should be yaried, the one firom tbt 
other. 

Note 4. When three single particulars occur at the close 
of a sentence, the first and third may take, the falling, and the 
second, the rising, inflection : Eg. " Whatever obscurities may 
involve religious tenets, the essence of true piety consists in hu- 
mility\ love', and devotion'." 

Obs. It may be useful again to caution the learner against 
the very common, but not very tolerable, errour of giving the 
voice too intense a downward slide on ordinary, unemphatick 
words which take the falling inflection. The purport and the 
propriety of this caution will appear more obvious to the unprac- 
tised student, if, in pronouncing the foregoing example, he be 
particular to observe, that a correct enunciation allows his voice 
to slide only half as low on the word " humility," (if he give it 
the falling inflection ; which is by no means neeessa^^) as on 
the word " devotion," where the voice takes the intense, dowi^ 
ward slide of a third, which belongs to the cadenca 

Note 5. When four single words form a commencing se- 
ries, the first and fourth may take the rising, and the second and 
third, the falling, inflection : Eg. " Metals', minerals', plants', 
and meteors', contain a thousand curious properties which are 
as engaging to the fimcy as to the reason." 

" Proofe of the immortality of the soul may justly be drawn 
from the nature of the Supreme Being, whose justice', good- 
ness', wisdom', and veracity', are all concerned in this great 
point." 

Note 6. When four single words form a concluding series, 
the first and fourth may have the billing, and the second and 
third, the rising, inflection : Eg. ** The four elements of which, 
according to the old philosophers, the material world is com- 
posed, consist of fire', water', air', and earth'." 

" He who resigns the world, has no temptation to envy', ha- 
tred', malice', anger', but is in constant possession of a serene 
mind ; he who follows the pleasures of it, which are in their 
very nature disappointing, is in constant search of care', solici- 
tude', re^iorse', and confusion'." 

Obs. It will readily be perceived, that similar observati(»is 
may be applied to Rules 5 and 6, to those which were made in 
reference to the rules that precede them. Indeed, as the numr 
her of particulars under these last two rules, is increased, so may 
the variety of inflections applicable to the particulars, be pro- 
portionately increased. It should be observed, however, that 
whatever may be the number of particulars in a simple series 
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the loii one in a commencing seriee, always requires the rising 
inflection, and the last in a closing series, if in a common affirm- 
ative sentence, the falling inflection. 

NoTB 7. When a long list of single words, forms a com* 
mencing series, they may he divided from the right into periods 
or groups of three worcfs each : the last period may be read ac- 
conling to the direction of Rule 3, and the others, according to 
Rule 4, and the odd jMUliculars, ac^eeably to Rule 1. Eg, 
'* Gold\ silver.', copper", iron\ and lead', are abundant in various 
parts of the western continent.' ' 

** Cotton', cofiee', sugar', rum', molasses", spices', fruits\ and 
drugs', are the common products of the West-Indies." 

^Ii0ve\ joy', peace', long-sufiering\ gentleness', goodness', 
&ith', meelmess', temperance', are the fruits of the spirit ; and 
against such things there is no law." 

Note 8. When a long list of particulars forms a concluding 
series, a similar division into periods may be aj^lied to them, 
and each period maybe read according to Rule 4, and odd par- 
ticulars, agreeably to Rule 1 : Eg. " The science of elocution 
is noble', refined', elegant', pleasing', and useful', intricate', phil- 
osophical', and wonderful' ;" (but some of these rules are fool* 
ish', trifling', and unimportant'.] 

" The fruits of the spirit are love , joy', peace', long-suflTering , 
gentleness', goodness', fiiith', meekness', temperance' : against 
Uiese there is no law." 

COMPOUND SERIES. 

A Compound Series consists of two or more 
phrases or distinct members of a sentence, sue* 
ceeding each other in a similar construction. 

Note 1. When two or more phrases or members form a 
commencing, compound series, the last takes the rising inflec- 
tion, and all the rest, the fiiUing. Eg. " To advise the ignorant', 
relieve the needy', comfort the afllicted', are duties that fell in 
our way almost every day of our lives." 

" The ignorance of the modems', the scribblers of the a^\ 
ind the ^kcay of poetry', are the topicks of detraction with 
which a bard of our country makes his entrance into the 
irorld." 
pl ' Note 2. When two or more members form a closing, com- 
p.| p«md series, they all adopt the falling inflection, except the 
1^; pniiltiinate or last member but one, and this should have the 
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rising: jE^. ** Statues can last but a few thousand years\ edifice 
Jbwer', ana colours still fewer than edi£ces\" 

" A discreet and virtuous friend relieyes the mind\ improves 
the understanding", engenders new thoughts', awak^os good res- 
olutions', and furnishes employment for the most vacant hours in 
life\" 

Observation. This last Note is an important one ; but this, 
the substance of the one preceding it, and of several others 
which occur under the head of the Simple Series, are compre- 
hended in Rule 7, page 82. 

SERIES OF SERIES. 

The recurrence of two or more simple particu- 
lars, combined with two or m«re compound par- 
ticulars, and all united in forming a series of a 
sentence, constitute what is termed a series of 

SERIES. 

Note. When several members occur which are composed 
of similar or opposite particulars, and are divided into couplets 
or triplets, they may be enunciated singly according to the ap- 
propriate rules of a simple series, but, as forming a whole com- 
pound series, agreeably to the rules applicable to the respective 
number and variety of compound particulars contained in the 
sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

" For I am persuaded that neither death^ nor life\ nor an- 
gels\ nor principalities', nor powers*, nor things present', nor 
things to come', nor height', nor depth\ nor any other creature', 
shall be able to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord'." 

" Those evil spirits who, by long custom, have contracted in 
the body habits of lust' and sensuality', malice' and revenue', 
and an aversion to every thing that is good', just', and laudable', 
are naturally seasoned and prepared for pain and misery'." 

REMARKS. 

This scheme of Mr. Walker's for arranging and classifying 
the various series of words, and of applying to them a syste- 
matick set of rules, certainly displays no little ingenuity, and 
cannot but be productive of some utihty ; but it is by no means 
a cause of regret to ascertain, on an examination of it, that 
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most parts of it have no better foundation than the viyid fancy 
and delicate ta$tt of its inventor. Nature would have dean 
out her favours with a parsimonious hand indeed, had she al- 
lowed the human voice no greater scope in inflecting the mul- 
ti&rious and insurpassable variety of forms of expression, and 
modes of intonation, which occur in our language, than that 
prescribed by Mr. Walker's rules. 

But notwithstanding we may take great liberties with many 
of the foregoing rules which attempt to regulate the inflections 
proper to be s^ven to a simple series of words, it must have 
been observed by the judicious reader of the preceding, general 
development of this intricate and delicate subject, that many of 
the rules given for the regulation of the inflections of the voice 
— such, for example, as those which appertain to the closing in- 
flection of simple affirmative, negative, interrogative, and ex- 
clamatory sentences, as well as of declarative and conditional 
members of sentences, and so forth — ^have their foundation in 
the philosophy of vocal sounds and the principles of the lan- 
guage; and tnat, therefore, the laws which govern such inflec- 
tions, are as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. Some of these rules, it is true, have their exceptions; 
bat even these exceptions are controlled by principles and cir- 
cumstances that are easily revealed and explained. The amount 
of the matter is, then, that, in whatever light we view this sub- 
ject, the leading rules, together with their exceptions, which 
tend to reflate the inflections of the voice, merit the particular 
attention of him who would excel in the science of elocution. 
But their great importance may be more strongly enforced by 
adducing a few examples in which it will appear, that a wrong 
inflection will totally pervert the sense, 

GtUESTIONS. 

What does the term Series denote in elocution 1 

What are the three general divisions of the Series 1 

In pronoimcing a saccession of words, should the tones and moduUip 
tioBs of the voice id ways be varied 1 

What IB a Simple Series') — Repeat and explain Note 1. 

Whal is said in Observation 1, under the notel What, in Obs. 21 
Hro^t and illustrate Note 2— also, the Observation under it. 

What is Note 31 

How, according to the Observation, can the example under Note 3, 
be mried in its inflections 1— Illustrate those variations. 
jQ. i Repeat and explain Note 4. 
^ What is the caution contained in the Observation on Note 4 1 
*^ Repeat acd illustrate Notes 5 and 6. 

^'. May the inflections applicable to the examples under these notes, also 
thiCi be Tiried from the prescribed form of the notes 1 — Show wherein^ 
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Repeat and explain Note 7. — ^Also, Note 8. 
Wnat is a Compound Series 'i 
Can you illustrate Note 1, under iti 
Illustrate Note 2, and repeat the Observation under it 
What constitutes a Series of Series 1 
Repeat the Note under this last head. 
Show how it applies to the examples which follow it. 
On what foundation rests Mr. Walker's scheme for inflecting the 
various series of words 1 

EXERCISES. 

Reading" and reflection' tend to expand the intellect\ 

Reading' and reflection' tend greatly to expand the inteU6ct\ 

The intellectual powers are strengthened and ezpaxided by 
reading' and reflection". 

Persecution", condemnation\ -and ridicule', awaited Galileo', 
Harvey", and Newton', for announcing three ^eat physical 
discoveries". 

Persecution", condemnation', and ridicule', were the reward 
of Gklileo", Harvey', and Newton', for announcing to the world 
three of the greatest discoveries in ph3rsical science^. 

Persecution', condemnation", and ridicule', were laTiahed 
upon Gklileo", Harvey', and Newton". 

Drs. Cullen', Gregory", Blumenbach", and Magendie^ assert 
that the mental faculties are connected with the brain". 

Memory", imagination", judgment', and sentiment', may all be 
put to sleep b}"- a few grains of a very common and simple druff". 

There are four temperaments', accompanied by dinerent (fe- 
grees of activity in the brain" — the lympnatick", the sanguine", 
the bilious', and the nervous" : — or, the lymphatick", the san- 
guine', the bilious', and the nervous": — or, the lymphatick', 
the sanguine", the bilious', and the nervou8\ 

CIRCUMFLEX. 

On page 67, the reader was informed, that, 

When both the upward and the downward 
slides of the voice occur in pronouncing a sylla- 
ble, they are denominated a Circumflex or Wave, 
It is represented by the following mark ("), which 
is commonly placed over a vowel ; thus (A). 

The upward and the downward slides of the voice some- 
times extend to three or four variations on the same syllable; 
for which reason Dr. Rush has divided the circumflexes or 
waves into single, double, and continued; and subdivided thflA 
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again into equcU^ direct, inverted, unequal, direct wnemuU^ 
and inverted unequal. Although to the ordinary reader, tneae 
distinctions may he of little importance, yet some may he grat- 
ified with an illustration of them. 

SINGLE, DOUBLE, AND CONTINUED WAYS. 

When the voice rises and fiills, or falls and rises, ouiyonce 
upon the same syllable, the movement is called a Single Wa/oe, 

When the voice rises and fidls, and rises again, or fiills and 
rises, and falls again, on the same syllable, the movement is 
called a Double Wave, 

When there are more than three parts to a circumflex, it is 
denominated a Continued Wave, 

EdUAL, DIRECT, nfTXHTED WAVE, &C 

When the rise and &11 of the voice on a syllable, are equal, 
the movement is called an Equal Wave. 

When the voice rises first, and then falls, in an equal wave, 
the movement is denominated a Direct Equal Wave. 

But when it falls first, and then rises, it is called an Inverted 
Eq^ Wave. 

When the upward and the downward slides of the voice in a 
circumflex movement, are unequal, it is called an Unequal^9iYQ. 

When the first part of an unequal circumflex, rises, it is de- 
nominated a Direct Unequal Wave. 

When the first part of an unequal wave, falls, it is called an 
Inverted Unequal Wave. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

"" H^il ! beauteous stranger of the wood." 

If the word "hail," in this sentence, be uttered with a per- 
ceptible, downward ending, and with protracted or long quanti- 
ty, though without emphasis, the movement of the voice will 
display the direct equal wave of a second, or an upward and 
downward slide of the voice through one tone. 

** Ht^h on a thr6ne of r6yal state." 

If this line be pronounced in a similar manner, though with 
the rising inflection at the close of each word, it will exhibit 
the inverte4 equal wave of a second on the syllables " high," 
-throne," and "roy." 

" I said he was my friend." 

Let this sentence be slowly uttered, with long quantity, and 
wch an emphasis upon "my" as to contrast it with your — 
friend, and the word my will show the direct equal wave of 
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a third; that is, the voice will rise and ML through two 
toaea 

*' Ah 1 is he yottr friend, then V* 

Let this last sentence be enunciated as a reply to the prece- 
ding, and with a somewhat brisk air of surprise, though with 
long quantity and a natural emphasis upon " your," and it will 
ditnplay the inverted equal wave of a third. 

if the sentence, *' Yes, I said he was my friend," be reitera- 
ted with a strongly positive emphasis upon my, and with ex- 
tended quantit}r, it will exhibit the direct eqiual wave of a fifth: 
or the voice will rise and fall upon the woru through three tnd 
a halftones, 

" Is he solely yoUr friend ?" 

If the utterance of this interrogation be rendered more pier- 
cing, with long quantity and increased emphasis of surprise up- 
on the word your^ it will show the inverted wave of a fifth. 

The direct imequal wave will be shown by pronouncing the 
word my, in the sentence, "I said he was «iy friend," in a 
strongly taunting and positive manner. 

Jff in the sentence, " Is he yaitr friend?" the word your be 
uttered with a strong expression of scorn and interrogation, it 
will exhibit the inverted unequal wave. 

" Pity the sorrows of a p66r 6ld mftn'." 

If suspensive quantity and a plaintive tone be ffiven to the 
words " poor** and ** old," in the foregoing example, they will 
exhibit the direct wave of the semitone : and if the word " man" 
receive a plaintive expression and extended quantity, and the 
voice be made to rise on the second part of the wave, it will 
show the inverted wave of the sefniione. 

EXERCISES. 

As a command over these elements, is of great importance 
to a reader or a speaker, a faithful exercise on the following, 
vowel sounds, will be found useful to the learner. The rising 
and falling slides of a second, third, fifth, and octave, and, also, 
the direct and inverted equal and unequal waves, may be given 
to a in o-ll, a in o-pe, a in a-rch, o in o-vm, ou in ou-r, ee in 
«e-l, 00 in oo-ze, oi in yoy, i in i-sle, ew in h-eaurty, n-ew?, and 
so forth. 

For a fiirther development of this subject, the reader is re- 
ferred to Dr. Rush's " Philosophy of the Human Voice." p. 210. 

EXERCISES. 

Who's he that wishes more men from England 1 
My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my fair cousin ; 
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/ If we are marked to die, we are enough 

To do our cuuntrjT lo5s ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
No, no, my lord ; wi»h not a fiuin from England. 

If the word "man," in this passage, bo uttered with such 
an emphasis laid upon it us to contrast it with some antithetical 
word understood, out without any circumflex of the voice on 
the vowel a, the sense will be ]K>rverted, and the inferential 
meaning will be, that, although lie should not wish a man, yet 
he might wish a rjconan, or a horse : whereas, if the direct 
equal wave of a third, with long qtiantity, be given to the word 
" man," the meaning and the beauty of the passage will be fully 
displayed. 

Example. — Mr. Addison relates an anecdote of an ancient pliiloso- 
pber, who, aHcr having invited some of his friends to dine with him. 
was disturbed by a person that came into the room in a passion, and 
overturned the dinner table: to which outrage the philosopher calmly 
replied, " Every one has his calamity} and he is a Mppy man that has 
Qo greater than IkU. 

Remark. — ^This quoted sentence ought to be read with an 
easy, free, and perfectly familiar intonation ; and then the em- 
phatick words, "calamity," "happy" and "this," as well as 
the word "man," will very happily display the circumflex 
movements of the voice. In short, the wave of the voice oc- 
curs, more or less, in the pronunciation of emphatick words. 
This subject will, therefore, bo resumed under the he&d of em- 
phatick inflec lions. 

Examples in which a wrong Inflection is capable of pervert- 

ing the meaning. 

The curfew tolls\ the knell of parting day^ ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea' ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way', 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me\ 

The author has marked the inflections and pauses in this 
panage, agreeably to the elocution which he thinks ou^rht to 
oe given to it. But who has not observ(?d, thiit it i.s commonly 
read with the rising inflection and the suspending pause ap- 
plied to the word "tolls," in the first line? And who does not 
perceive, that such a reading would give the line a totally dif- 
ferent meaning from the correct one ? It would change the 
character of the verb "tolls" from an intransitive to a transitive, 
and make the word " knell" an objective case to it, and more- 
over, render the line tame, and unpoetical ; whereas, nothinc^ 
can be more obvious, than that the writer designed the woid 
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" knell" to be in apposition with " curfew :" for the last part 
of the line, is, literally, a mere repetition of the thought con- 
tained in the first part, but, figuratively, it is a new, and pictu- 
resque, and glowing image, altogether worthy the talents of the 
great poet who conceived it. 

Some, again, by confounding the number of lines in this 
stanza, with the number of members in the sentence, would 
close the second line with the falling inflection, under the mis- 
taken notion that tn.e third line is the last member but <me, at 
the close of which, according to the rule, the voice should take 
the rising inflection and the suspending pause. But, when 
justly considered, this sentence will be found to be composed of 
only three principal members. The first line is a compound 
member, the second, a simple, and the third and fourth lines, 
form another compound member. From this explanation, then, 
and by recollecting that the conjunction and is understood after 
the word " lea," it must appear obvious, that that word should 
take the rising inflection, in accordance with Rule 7, page 82. 
And what chastened ear is there, that does not sanction this ap- 
plication of the rule 9 

From the foregoing observations, it is evident, moreover, that 
a misconception of the structure and character of sentences, 
would lead to a misapplication of the rules ; and that an inju- 
dicious or erroneous use of the rules, would be far more detri- 
mental to elocution than no use of them. 

One or two more selections from the same beautiful poem, 
(Gray's Elegy,) will elicit a few remarks that may be useful 
to the unpractised student. 

Th* applause of listening senates to command^, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise', 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land', 
And reaa their history in a nation's eyes', 

Their lot forbade^ ; nor circumscribed alone', 
Their growing virtues', but iheir crimes confined^ ; 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne\ 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind\ 

m mis passage, a falling inflection of the voice is not allow- 
able, until it sweeps through the whole of the first stanza, and 
reaches the \\'X)rd " forbade," in the second : according to Ex- 
ception 2, to Rule 7, page 83. Although, without any great 
perversion of taste, the falling inflection might be made at the 
close of each of the first two JUnes, yet, were the voice to fall at 
the close of the last b'ne of the first verse, as many a reader tf 
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in the habit of .allowing it, the whole passage would thereby 
be converted into nonsense. 

Some might suppose, that the word '* throne/' at the close of 
tlft last line but one in the sentence, requires, agreeably to Rule 
7, the rising inflection ; but the inflection of that word is con- 
trolled by the emphasis that falls upon it ; for which reason it 
should be inflect^ according to the 1st Exception to the Rule. 

Approach and read^ (for thou canst read^) the lajr' 
^Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn\ 

This example most strikingly Illustrates the importance ol 
the rising inflection and suspending pause where the sense is 
interrupted and suspended, (as is the case at the word " read,'') 
whilst the voice, in an under key, takes its flight through the 
parenthetical clause. To allow the voice to £sill on the first 
"read," is to trample on the laws of common sense, and put 
the principles of elocution to the blush. 

No farther seek his merits to disclose^, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode\ 

(There they', alik^', in trembling hope repose^,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God^. 

[t seems to be the most natural to give the falling inflection 
to the word ** abode," at the close of the second line, in this ex- 
ample ; but, as the sense, though apparently closed at that word, 
is actually interrupted by the parenthetical clause which follows, 
the meanmg of the last line, in which the word " bosom" is in 
apposition with " abode," might, possiblvt be as clearly appre- 
hended, were we to give the rising mflection to tne word 
"abode." 

The parenthetical clauses in this and the example next pre- 
ceding It, seem to call for a remark. In order to render the 
meaning, in any tolerable degree, perspicuous, in these two ex- 
amples, it is abiolutely necessary, that these parenthetical 
clauses should be read, not merely in a lower tone or key, but 
in an intonation distinctly different in kind from that employed 
in pronouncing the other portions of the respective sentences 
in which they occur. 

The following passage from Addison's Cato, is presented 

with the punctuation in which it ordinarily appears in books, 

'■* and with the inflections marked in conformity to that punctua- 

• A tion. It is an address of one of the sons of Cato to his brother. 

_| Remember what our father oil has told us^, 

- ' The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate', 

£• ' Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours^ ; 

tC Our understanding traces them in vain', 

^i Lost and bewildered In the fruitless search^. 
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The comma at '* Intricate/' and the semicolon placed sfteat 
•* errours," very readily cause the reader to mistake the con- 
nexion between the members of this passage, and, by making 
Oie rising inflection at *' intricate/' to unite the meanmg of the 
third line with that of the second. A little reflection, however, 
will enable him to discover his mistake ; for no one would be- 
Keve, for a moment, that the great and the just Cato ever in- 
culcated into the minds of his sons so irreligious an idea as to 
tell them that " The ways of Heaven are puzzled in mazes and 
perplexed with errours." Although, to short-sighted mortals, 
they may appear " dark and intricate," yet, to say that they are 
"puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours, is a profimity 
of which neither Mr. Addison nor Cato could have been guilty. 
But is not this the meaning of the passage ? Agreeably to the 
punctuation, most certainly it is. How, then, shall we clear up 
the difficulty? Simply by reversing the inflections and the 
pauses at the end of the second and third line. The meaning 
of the third line will then be connected with that of the fourth, 
and show the meaning of the poet to be, that it is our ** under- 
standing," and not " Heaven," that is ** Puzzled in mazes and 
perplexed with errours.*' 

The sense and beauty of the passage are restored by ponctn 
ating and inflecting it in the following manner : 

Remember what our father oft has told us*, 
The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate*; 
Puzzled in mazes and perplexed with errours', 
Our understanding traces them in vain\ 
Lost and bewildered in the fruitless search*: 
Nor sees with how much art the windings run', 
Nor where the regular confusion ends*. 

The following passage from Henry V. admits of a double 
meaning, according to the turn of the inflections : 

For he to-day that sheds his blood wiih me', 
Shall be my brother', be he e'er so vile*; 
This day shall gentle his condition*. 

Agreeably to this reading, that is, by giving the rising ifl" 
flection to the word "brother," and the falling to "vile," the 
conditional phrase, "be he e'er so vile," is connected in sense 
with the preceding part of the same line in which it occurs; 
whereas, by reversing these inflections, according to the direc* 
tions in the same passage as subsequently presented, the mean- 
ing of the phrase will be connected, as some think it should be, 
tvith the line which follows it 
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This story shall the good man teach his son^, 

And Crispian's day snail ne'er go by , 

From this time to the ending of the world^, 

But we and it shall be remembered^ : 

We few\ vie happy few^. we band of brothe^^; 

For he tCKlay that sheds nis blood with me^, 

Shall be my brother^ : be he e'er so vile^, 

This day snail gentle his condition^ ; 

And gentlemen m England^ now abied^, 

Shall think themselves accursed they were not here\ 

And bold their manhoods cheap while any spealis 

That fought with us upon St. Crispian's day . 

amples of this deecription might be multiplied without 
; but it is presumed that enough have been brought for* 
to show the necessity of strict attention to the inflections 
( voice, employed by one who would ^lunciate the senti* 
I of others with accuracy and elegance. 

aUESTIONS. 

lat IS meant b>[ a Circumflex or Wave 1 

what mark is it indicated 1 

ine a Single, a Double, and a Continued Wave. 

lat is a Direct Equal Wave 1— What, an Inverted Equal Wavel 

t, an Unequal Wavel 

ase to explain the difference between a Direct Unequal, and an 

ted Unequal Wave. 

istrate each of these Waves by examples. 

a you illustrate these circumflex movements of the voice on the 

is a, o, aUj ee^ eu?, &c. t 

re some examples in which a wave of the voice is proper on some 

jular words. 

D you cite and explain some examples in which an improper in- 

)n presents a wrong meaning 1 

iase to read several of the examples under the head of " Promis- 

i Exercises," and explain the rules which apply to them. 

' PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

reading the following examples, the pupil shoald be required, b} 
lent trials and repeUtions^ not only to enunciate them with the great 
ire and accuracy, but, also, to apply every Rule and every Excep 
igreeably to which the exercises are marked. 

[ypocrisy is the necessary burden of villany\ 
flectation is a part of the chosen trappings of folly\ 
'here is nothing more dreadful to an author than neffl«ct\ 
here 18 the modem infidel', who affects to deny the divine 
eoticity of the Bible\ The devil don't deny it'. The in- 
lias all the impudence of the devil', but not half the kn6wl- 

f. 

he fine arts look not so much to what is nataraT, u to 
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that which is agreeable* : nevertheless', they geneftilly copy 
from nature'. 

We are troubled on every side\ yet not distressed' ; perplex- 
ed', yet not in desp&ir'; persecuted', but not fors&ken'; cast 
down', but not destroyed*. 

To smile upon those wc should censure\ and to countenance 
such as are guilty of bad actions', is bringing guilt upon our- 
selves*. 

(to I hung out this sign (the Bible] from Heaven^ . . . and 
retired*. 

At length the Qrcat Spirit spoke to the whirlwind^ . . . and 
it was still*. 

If thy fellow approach thee', naked and destitute', and thou 
vshouldst say unto him', " Depart in peace* ; be you w&rmed and 
nilLHr ;" and yet', shouldst give him not those things that are 
n'?edful to him', what benevolence is there in thy conduct* ? 
yea', rather', is it not hypocrisy* ? 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fiincy', and 
pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who expect that 
age, will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficien- 
cies of the present day , will be supplied by the morrow', attend 
to the history of Rasselas*, prince of Abyssinia*. 

Example.^The Brigantines', even under a female leader', 
had force enough to burn the enemy's settlements*, to storm 
their camjis*, and', if success had not introduced negligence and 
inactivity', they would have been able entirely to throw off the 
yoke* : and shall not we', untouched', unsubdued', and strug- 
gling:', J^^t for the acquisition', but the continuance', of liberty', 
aeclare', at the very first onset', what kind of men Caledonia 
has reserved for her defence' ? 

nanark.-^This last example is introdaced for the purpose of illnstra- 
tin?, in the interrogatory portion of it, not only, toat where several 
members succeed each other in which the sense is suspended, each must 
be closed with the risinc inflection and the snspendiflg ^nse, but, alsoi 
thatj whatever may be the length of a question commencmg with a verb, 
it is important always to close it with the rising infection. 

£X£RCIS£8. 

In the production of Washington', it does really appear as if 
nature \vaa endeavouring to improve upon herself, and that all 
the virtues of the ancient world', were but so many studies pre- 
paratory to the patriot of the new*. Individual mstances', no 
doubt', there were* ; — splendid exemplifications of some single 
gualification*. Cetar was merciful*; Sci|HO was continent'; 
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Hannibal was padoit' ; but it was left for Washington to blend 
ill these great qualities in one\ and', like the lovely masterpiece 
of the Grecian artist^ to exhibit', in one glow of associated 
beauty', the pride of every model', and the perfecdon of every 
master\ As a conijueror^, he was untaintea with the crime of 
blood^; as a revolutionist', he was free from any stain of trea- 
son^ ; for aggression commenced the contest', and his country 
called him to the command\ Liberty in^hw^ib*^ his sword , 
necessity stained', and victory returned it\ 

Shall P, too", weep'1 Where', then', is fortitude^ t 
And', fortitude abandoned', where is man^l 

Place me where winter bre&thes his kddnest Air'^ 
And I will sing\ if liberty be thdre'. 

And what is friendship bat a n&me^ 1 -^ "^ 

A charm that lulls to sleeps 1 
A shade that follows wealth or f&me' t 

But leaves the wretch to weep^ % 

Oh', who can tell', save he whose heart hath tried', 
And danced in triumph o'er the waters wide', 
*rhe exulting sense^, — the pulse's maddening play^« 
That thrills the wanderer of that trackless way^ f 

Kor yet for the ravage of winter I moum^ ; 

Kind nature the embryo blossom will s&ve^ ; 
But when shall spring visii the mouldering tho^ 1 

Oh', when shall day dawn on the night of the grave^ 1 

See truth\ love\ and mercy', in triumph descending', 
And nature all glowing in Eden's first blodm^ : 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending', 
And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb^. 

At the silence of twilight's contemplative hour', 

I have mused in a sorrowful mood' 
On the wind-shaken weeds that imbosom the bower', 

Where the home of my forefathers stood\ 

All mined and wild is their roofless abode'. 
And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree^; 

And travelled by few', is the grass-covered road', 
Where the hunter\ and deer', and warriour trode\ 

If nature's revolution speaks aloud'. 
In her gradation', hear her louder stilP. 
Look through nature^ ; 'tis neat gradation alT. 
By what minute degrees her scale ascends^ * 
Each middle nature joined at each extreme^, 
To that above it joined', to that beneath\ 
Parts into parts reciprocally shot', ^ 

Abhor divorce\ What love of union reigns I 

How beautiful is all this visible worW ! 
How glorious in its action and itself I 
But wd', who name ourselves its sovereigns', wlr, 
- Half dust', half deity', aUkemifit 
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To sink or s6ar^, with oor mixed essence make 

A conflict of its elements^, and breathe 

The breath of degradation and of pride\ 

Ckmtending with low wants and lofty wul 

Till our mortality predominates^ 

And men are'— what they name not to themselves'i 

And trust not to each other\ 

Ah', me^ t the laurelled wreath that murder rtara', 
Blood-nursed', and watered with the widow's tears'^ 
Seems not so iarai\ so tainted', and so dr^ad' 
As wares the nightshade round the skeptick*s head^. 
What is the bieot's tdrch\ the tyrant's cliiin' 1 
I smile on ddatn\ if heavenward hope rem&in'; 
But', if the warring winds of nature^is strife'. 
Be all the faithless charter of my life', 
If chance awaked', inexorable power' ! 
This fr&il and fdverish being of an hotir' ; 
Doomed o'er the worid^ precarious scSne to w66p', 
Swift as the tempest trai^ls on the deSp', 
To know delight but by her parting smile'. 
And tdil', and wish\ and weep a little while' 
Then mMt^, ye elements' ! that formed in y&m' 
This troubled pulse and visionary brlUn^ I 
F&de\ ye wild flowers^ t memorials of my d6^^ ; 
And sink^ ye stars' ! that light me to the Uymb\ 
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OP FORCE, ACCENT, AND EBIPHASIS. 

FORCE. 

The terms loud and soft, strong and weak, are 
employed to express the various degrees of force. 

Particular care should be taken not to confound these tenni 
with high and loto. The latter are properly applied to the 
ioneSj or, more accurately, notes, of the voice. A mistake of 
this sort, might, therefore, lead one, when he designs to in- 
crease the force of his voice, merely to raise it to a higher 
pitch ; and thus, instead of producing the intended, loader and 
stronger sound, he would only give one more shrilL 

The term force^ as applied to the utterance of syllables and 
words, has a meaning distinct from the term loudness, and, dso, 
from that peculiar stress which is denominated emphcuis. Force 
is nearly synonymous with energy. Energy in delivery, may 
not only be given to single syllables, like accent, and to single 
\7ords, like emphasis, but unlike accent and emphasis, it may 
be extended to whole sentences, and even to paragraphs. 

In regard to a proper loudness of voice, the first object o£ 
every person who reads or speaks to others, doubtless should 
be, to make himself easily and distinctly heard by all to whom 
he addresses himself To effect this, he must fill with his 
voice the space occupied by the auditory. The volume and 
power of voice necessary to fill a given space, depend much on 
t proper pitch, as well as on the force and loudness; but fu 
voie, still, (as heretofore intimated,) on a clear and distinct ar- 
^iculation. It is a fi^reat mistake to imagine, that in order to be 
«»8ily heard, and clearly understood, by those in the remote 
parts of a large room, a speaker must raise his voice to a high 
pitch. The variety of loudness, softness, energy, and feebleness, 
requisite for good delivery, fells within the compass of each 
key. A speaker may, therefore, render his voice loud or soft 
^thout altering his key : and by observing a distinct articula- 
tion, he will always be able to give the most body — the most 
Volume of sound — to that pitch of voice to which ne is accus- 
^mel in ordinary conversation. Whereas, by setting o\sl 011%. 
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higher key, he will allow himself less compass, and he likely 
to strain ms voice hefore he closes his discourse : and thus, by 
fiitiguing himself he will dpeak with pain : ana " tohenever a 
person speaks with pain to himself ^ he is heard with pain bg 
his audience" 

In the exercise of the voice, great economy should be ob- 
served in regard to the volume or amount of sound exploded, 
particularly by those whose vocal organs are impaired or en- * 
feebled One ought, therefore, never to utter a greater quan- 
tity of sound (if it is scientifick so to speak) than he can afibrd 
without any extraordinary effort By keeping within these 
bounds, the organs of speech will be able to discharge their 
various functions with ease and energy. 

Attention to the following direction, will likewise be highly 
serviceable. Ji before we pronounce a word or phrase whicn 
we wish to express in a very forcible manner, we make a pause, 
(generally a rhetorical pause,) and during the pause, draw into 
the lungs, a full inspiration, it will enable us to accomplish our 
object with great ease and effect. 

Our enunciation should be loud or sofi, energetick, forcible^ 
or feeble, according to the nature and design of the word, phrase, 
or passage delivered. 

EXAMPLES. 

Soft — Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother nombers flows. 

Laud — ^Bat when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

Energetick — Him the Almighty Power 

Hurled headlong from the ethereal skies 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire. 

FeMe— But I am not now 

That which I have been — and my visions flit 

Less palpably before me— and the glow 

Which m my spirit dwelt, is fluttering, faint, and low. 

ANALYSIS OF FORCE. 

The Force or Stress of the voice displayed in the utterance 
of syllables, consists of various qualities or characteristicks. B 
may be manifested at the commencement of a syllable, by an 
abrupt percussion, violently impressing the ear with a sudden 
loudness of sound; or it may commence with moderation, and 
advance with an increased swell of the voice to the middU of 
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Be noimd or syllable, and then diminish to its close ; or the 
onnd may be particularly marked with force at its termination, 
)T at both ends, or equally throughout its whole length. To 
he suddennefis with which a vowel element may be exploded, to 
he gradually diminishing volume of voice that may take place 
D pronouncmff a vowel with extended quantity, ana to the final 
ennination of its soimd in a delicate vanisn, the attention of 
he reader has already been called. In order to gain a clear 
inderstanding of the various kinds oi force or ttrett^ some 
mowledge of these elements, is indispensably necessary. 

raoical STRSaS. 

The term Radical Stress, is given by Dr. Rush to that stress 
T sudden force that is frequently applied to the opening or eom^ 
tencing portion of souzkI given form in pronouncing a syllable. 

Please to read a^ain the illustration of radical and vanish' 
ng movement, and so forth, given on pages 25, 56, and 68. 

This kind of stress is much employed in expressing the an- 
rtj passK>ns, and all others associated with tnem ; and, also, 
he emotions of hope, joy, exultation, positiveness, and so forth. 

pbrce, when appropriately and enectivcly employed, is a 
ipibol of energetick feeling. It gives life and animation to 
riscourse; and, on many occasions, becomes a powerful agent 
)f oratory. 

The following words of Edward to Warwick, reqidre a high 
legree of 

Radical Stress. — Guards, seize 
This traitor, and convey him to the tower: 
There let him learn obedience. 

VANISHING FORCE OR STRESS. 

As force is often applied at the beginning of a sound, so it is 
nmetiines given at, or near, the termination of the sliding van- 
Ui: and when thus applied, it is styled by Dr. Rush, a Van" 
viking Stress. 

A striking exhibition of this kind of stress, will be made, if 
the student pronounce a vowel, or a consonant that admits of 
Quantity, with moderate force, and protract the sound through 
me interval of a rising third or fifth, by observing, just at the 
termination of the vanishing movement, to give the sound, as 
it were, a strong and sudden jerk. 

This stress is frequently employed to make the cdnereto in- 
tervals of thirds ana fifths in mterrogation, more conspicuous, 
and is expressive of impatient ardour, surprise, complaint^ fwfc' 
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fulness, and the like. Hence it is often heard in the complaints 
of children, and of peevish persons. It is also distinctly marked 
in hiccough, as well as in that peculiarity of the Irish pronun- 
ciation of the English language, vulgarly called ** ^rish accent" 

COMPOUND FORCE OR STRESS. 

When force is applied at hoth ends of a sound or syUaUe, k 
is called Compound Stress, 

MEDIAN STRESS. 

When the sound of a long syllable, swells from its opening 
to the middle of it, and then diininishea to its close, the force 
appUed, is styled by Dr. Rash, Median Stress. 

This kina of stress may be illustrated on the words kaU, 
sohf namBt heel, or on y, o, or J, and so forth, in the following 
manner : — ^let the voice open upon these syllables with moderate 
force, and gradually swell in volume as h procei9ds till it be- 
comes lull and conspicuous, and then let it dimbish in the same 
gradual manner until it dies away in the ordinary vanifth. 

This kind of stress may advantageously be practi^iid on the 
direct wave of a second. Words emphasized with it, acquire 
an agreeable smoothness of sound. It is the appropriate em- 
phasis for syllables of long quantity, and, consequently, is much 
employed in all subjects of a dignified character. In the man- 
agement of this element, great delicacy is required, for, when 
naturally displayed, it is but slightly marked. 

ASPIRATE ELEMENTS. 

Those consonants called Atonicks, p, t,k,f, *, A, trA, ih, and 
shf are denominated Aspirate elements, because they are uttered 
by a sort of whispering explosion of the breath, and with litde 
or no sound in the throat. 

Some of the consonants, as well as the vowel elements, are 
commonly exploded without any aspiration. It is possdble^ 
however, to mingle aspiration, in various degrees, with all tlw 
vowel sounds; and, mdeed, to aspirate them completely bj 
whispering them. 

Aspiration is much employed in expressing scorn, contempt, 
excessive anger, earnestness, and the like. What coidd be 
more expressive of scorn than the hissing employed in the 
theatre? Aspiration increases the mystery of a passage design- 
edly mysterious, as the following example will illustrate: 

Then, firsts with amazement, /air ImogiDc /rand, 
That a stnnger was pisLced by Aer 5ide ; 
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Astir was terri/ick; ke altered no jound; 

Mt ^Spoke not, he moved not, he looked not around, 

Bat eame^ly gazed on the bride. 

ACCENT. 

Accent implies that peculiar force or stress of 
the voice which is given to a particular letter or 
syllable of a word, in order to distinguish it from 
the other syllables, and render its articulation 
more distinct and audible ; as in the word pro- 
mo^ the stress must be laid on the letter o, which 
gives to the second syllable, mote, the accent. 

Every word of more syllables than one, has one of them ac- 
cented. With few exceptions, the placing of the accent on one 
syllable in preference to another, is determined entirely by 
custom. 

To promote euphony and distinctness in the utterance of a 
long word, a secondary accent is frequently given to one or two 
other syllables besides that which takes the principal accent 
The acute accent — ' (the character employed in this work to 
denote the rising inflection of the voice) generally points to the 
vowel or syllable which takes the primary or principal accent : 
and the grave accent — ' (which is employed to denote the fatt- 
ing inflection) points to the vowel or syllable which takes the 
secondary accent : thus, as ion' ish ^ment^ tes ti mo* ni ^aX. 

Mere force or stress gives accent to short syllables ; as in the 
words *«m'-pest, crtfw'-inal, hai'-Xety. 

But the accent given to long syllables, includes not only the 
effect oi force, but also, the idea of time ; as in the words hope'* 
fill, «tran'-ger, /ee'-lingly. 

As accent relates to the pronunciation of words, or parts of 

woi^ taken singly and separately, it does not legitimately 

eome within the province of elocution, which has beai defined 

to relate chiefly to the pronunciation of words taken succes- 

«ively and coll^tively, and considered according to their relative 

depeadance on each other for sense. The study of elocution 

presuppoees, on the part of the student, a knowledge of ac- 

eeot, as well as of orthography, and so forth. This anbject, 

therefore, will be closed, by noticing two or three circumstancea 

under which the accent of words is controlled by secondary 

causes, and thereby transposed. 

First, a change m the meo^Mii^of a word, somflKimwchangfa 
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the ^lace of its accent; as, con'jure, to praetise enehamiMenis ; 
con jure', to ^Irea^ ;— des'-ert, a wilderness ; de sert', merit or 
demerit. 

Secondly, the place of the accent is sometimes changed by 
the change of the word from one part of speech to another. 
The nomis min'ute and com'pact, become mi nute' and com- 
pact' when employed as adjectives. The nonns abstract, com'- 
pound, con'duct, di'gest, ex'tract, in'sult, oVject, reb'el, and so 
forth, change their accent when employed as verbs ; thus, ab- 
stract', com pound', con duct', di gest , ex tract', in suit', object', 
re bel'. 

Thirdly, accent is sometimes deposed by its rival sister em- 
phasis ; as in the following examples, in which the former has 
to give place to the latter. In these and similar examples, the 
words in which the accent is transposed, have, it will be noti- 
ced, a partial similarity of form, and are used antithetically. 

EXAMPLES. 

There is a difierence between gitimg andybrgiying. 

He must increase, but I must decrease. 

What fellowship hath ri^Ateousness with t^nrighteousnesst 

He that ascended, is the same as he that ^^escended. 

In some kinds of composition, pZat^sibility is more essential 
than probshWiiy. 

Cometh this blessedness, then, upon the circumcision only, 
or upon the ttncircumcision also ? 

Some appear to make very little distinction between decency 
and indecency, morality and immorality, re/igion and irreligion. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of what does chapter 4, treat 1 

By what terms are the various degrees offeree expressed? 

What powers of the voice are referred to by the terms Aif A and Um7 

^cplain the difference of meaning between /^ctf and loHSlnea, 

What should be the first object of him who speaks or reads to others 1 
How is this to be effected 1 

In order to be distinctly heard in readmg, what pitch of the voict 
ought generalhr to be adopted 1 

What is said respecting a rhetorical pause 1 
^ Please to enunciate the examples which follow, agreeably to the di- 
rections given in the margin. 

How may force be manifested at the beginning, middle, and end of 
sy llab les, cfcc* ? 

What is meant by the term Radical Stress 1 

^ad the ezample^Edward's words to Warwick. 

^at is said of radical, and vanishing movement, on page 68 1 

WlMl » d«wladby Vaniriiing Stwss f--What, by Ckwnp^ 
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What, by Median Force t— Can joa illaatrate iti 
What is meant by Aspirate elements or letters 1 
Elxplain the aspirates in the poetick example. 
What is Accent? — On what words does it fJEdl? 
Give examples of the secondary accent. 
What is said of accent on long syllables? 

What three circumstances sometmies transpose th&accent on words V^ 
Bead the examples which follow. 

EMPHASIS. 

By Emphasis is meant that still more forcible 
stress of the voice which is given to syllables^ in 
order to distinguish the wor^ to which they be- 
long from others in the same sentence, than that 
stress which is denominated accent. 

Emphasis, in order to distinguish it from the less forcible 
stress which falls on single letters or syllables, called accent, is 
generally defined to be a forcible stress laid on words ; but the 
following illustrations will show, that the peculiar percussion of 
the voice which goes by the name of emphasis, is generally 
given, like that csdled accent, not to several successive syllables 
of the same word, but to only one syllable. Its effect, however, 
when properly applied, is to render more significant and im- 
pressive the words to which such syllables belong, than are the 
other words of the sentence. 

Although every one knows what is meant by emphasis, ac- 
cording to the common acceptation of the term, yet few possess 
that nice discrimination, that clear conception of an author's 
meaning, and that sound judgment, which are requisite in order 
to distinguish emphatical words from others, and to give each 
just such a degree and quality of force as will convey the mean- 
ing of what is uttered, m the most lively and striking manner. 
A few plain directions, therefore, which are calculated to assist 
the learner on these important points, will now be given : and 
first, in order to enable him readily to distinguish emphatical 
firom nrumphaticaZ words, the following rules, if carried out in 
practice with discrimination, will be found far more serviceable 
dian any others that can be formed. 

I. Emphasis is sometimes divided into the three 
following kinds, antithetick emphasis, emphasis 
OP sPECiPiCATioN, and emphasis op enumeration.* 



* Profeifor Goodridi. 
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41ITITHBTIGK SMFHA8I8. 
RULB I* 

Almost every emphatick word may be known 
by its being contrasted^ that is, used anUkheticdUy^ 
with fiome other word or phrase, either ex- 
pressed or implied. 

EXAMPLES. 

Many persons mistake the lovt, for the |wac-tice, of TiituA 

We ask ad-i^ice, but we mean appro-6a-tion. 

Sir, you were paid to^^^A/ against Alexander, not to rail at 

him. 

He that cannot bear a jest, should not make one. 
I that denied thee gold^ will give my heart 

'Tis with oMTJudg-mioiVs, as our watch-es \ none 
Go jqst tiAtke^ yet each believes his ovm. 

Remarks. — These examples clearly illustrate both the utility 
and the easy application of the foregoing Rule. The italicised 
words or portions of words, show, that, when both parts of the 
antithesis are expressedy it requires but little discrimination to 
ascertain, for a certainty, to which words the emphatick force 
should be applied. Very often, however, it happens (as will 
soon be shown^ that one part of the antithesis is understood, in 
which case it frequently requires no inconsiderable exercise of 
judgment to ascertain the emphatick word. 

Many mistake the emphatick word or words of a sentence 
by labouring to distinguish it or them from others, upon the 
felse principle of laying the stress on such words as they con- 
ceive to be the most important in regard to meaning. A little 
examination of the foregoing, or, more especially, of the follow- 
ing, examples, will convince any one, that any such test of dis- 
crimination between emphatical and unemphatical words, will 
? generally prove unavailing ; for the emphatick words are oflen 
apparently, or abstractly or separately considered) the least 
consequential words in the sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

One should be careful not to apply and, instead of or. 
He had the assurance to tell me that he could do it, when I 
rery well knew he could not 
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There is a difference between ^ii^lng and ybr-giring, bo- 
tween 5«»-sibility and ir-ritability. 

Jesus saith unto her, Where are thine accusers ? Hath no 
man condemned thee ? The woman answered, No man. Lord. 

Remarks, — These examples are sufficient to show, that om^ 
word may become emphatick, and even take a strcmg <*mpiitf!f, 
when employed antithetically with another word. The veaaoa 
of this must be obvious to him who considers, thai thb T0ry 
circumstance of a word's being employed antithetically, tfoien 
it important in the sentence in which it thus appears : and that, 
therefore^ it requires that distinction which emphatick force is 
designed to give it 

In the following examples, one part of the antithesis is im- 
plied, 

EXAMPLXS. 

Exercise and temperance strengthen an indifferent constitu* 
tion, [as well as a good one.] 

I speak in the spirit of British law; [and not merely accord- 
ing to the dictates of reason.] 

In /A^ sight, O Lord, shall no man be justified : [although, 
in the sight of men, many may be justified.] 

Proclaim it, Westmoreland, throaghont my host, 
That be who hath no stomach for this fieht, 
May straight de-part : his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his parse. 
We would not die in that man's company. 

Remarks. — A corresponding, antithetical member to this 
last line, may be supplied in the following, or some other, man- 
aer : " We would^ not die in that man's company ; much less 
(vould we fight in it." Or, perhaps the antithesis will be ren- 
dered stronger, if constructed in the following manner : " We 
would not only, not fight with a coward, but we would not 
even die in his company." But, doubtless, the simplest way 
to explain the emphasis on " de-parf^ and " die," in this exam- 
ple, is, by applying the principle contained in Rule 2, on the 

next /eo/-— according to which, it would be styled emphasis of 

vptcification, 

EXAMPLES. 

And when I was present with you, and wmted^ I was ehargt* 
able to no man. 

On Linden, when the sun w«» lev, 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 
JO* 



Aid Aurk as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidlj. 

But Linden saw an-oM^r sight, 
When the drum beat at dead of night 

JR«HMWJb.i— The first sight, antithetically opposed to " anothif 
sight," mentioned in this last couplet, is described in the second 
line of the first stanza : ** All bloocQess lay the untrodden snow.'' 

In the first of the foregoing examples, the word "presenf^ 
is contrasted with the implied idea of St. Paul's being then ab- 
sent from the Corinthians. His reminding them that he 
" wanted" when with them, seems to convey a tacit rebuke for 
their lack of liberality towards him, when he was fireely devo- 
ting his time and labours for the good of their souls. An in- 
ferential, antithetical member, therefore, very naturally arises, 
somewhat in this manner: *' I was chargeable to no man when 
I wanted, although I had a right to l^ charfi^eable to many, 
and to have had my reasonable wants supplied. 

Example, — '' They brought to the PA^-isees him that afore- 
time was blind." 

Remark. — ^By turning to page 214, of this work, the reader 
will perceive that the word " PAor-isees," in the passage here 
quoted, is contrasted with the word " wci^A-bours," which oc- 
curs in the preceding paragraph. Again, on the same page, 
we have the 

Example : — " They say unto the blind man Brgain, What 
say est thou of him 9" 

Remark. — The Pharisees had nl-read-y expressed their 
opinion of him. 

For numerous examples of emphasis founded on antithesis, 
the reader is referred to page 171, 214, and 266, and, indeed, 
to any of the selections in the latter part of this work in which 
the emphatical words are distinguished by Italick characters. 

It is worthy of remark, that sometimes one part of the an- 
tithesis is a single word, and the other portion, a phrase, or a 
• member of a sentence, and that sometimes both parts consist of 
emphatick phrases or members. 

EXAMPLFi. 

Is he Aon-est; or will he 5e-cretly rob his neighrhoui of hit 
good name ? 

To be, or not to be ? — ^that is the question — 
Whether 'tis nobler :r th«» mind to suf-fex 
The dings and «r-Tows oToul-ra-^^eons fortune, 
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Or to take tip arwu against a sea of Irov^les, 
And, by op-po-^sng, end themi 

Remebrk, — It is not to be understood, that the cmpbatick 
force &Ils in etftud degrees upon every word or syllable here 
italicised. Although several emphatick words frequently suc- 
ceed each other, yet seldom, if ever, should any two or more 
words in succession, receive precisely the same amount or 
weight of percussive force, any more than they should receive 
the same modulation of tone and inflection. Of the words dis- 
tinguished as emphatical, in the last of the preceding examples, 
doubtless the fiyst that are contreisted, namely, " Suf-fei" and 
" take up arin^^ require the greatest stress, and "/or-tune" and 
" troub-les" the least,^--^ stress so slight, indeed, as scarcely to 
raise these to the dignity of emphatical words. 

EMPHASIS OF SPECIFICATION. 
RIHLE n. 

In the specification o{ particular facts^ the prin- 
cipal words are always emphatick. 

EXAMPLES. 

True politeness is based upon sin-cer-ity : it flows from the 
heart ; is equally fascinating m the co^tage, the court, and the 
camp ; and is capable of soft-enmg even an en-emy. 

I may be le-buked ; I may be |)«r-secuted ; I may be im- 
peaehed ; nay, im-yri*-oned, zon-demned, and put to the rack ; 
yet nothr\n^ shall tear from me my firm hold on tJir-tue. 

Sir, we nave done every thing that could be done to avert 
the storm which is now approaching. We have pe-^i-tioned ; 
we have re-in<w-strated ; we have «t;p-plicated ; we have pros- 
trated ourselves before the throne.^xA implored its interposition 
to arrest the ty-ra»-nical hands of the ministry and of parlia- 
ment Our petitions have been slight-edi ; our remonstrances, 
kave produced ad-<ii-tional w-olence and ivrnxAi ; our supplica- 
tions nave been Avsre-gard-edi ; and we have been spumed with 
^xxi-tempt from the foot of the throne. 

Remarks. — In the first of the foregoing examples, am,t%thetick 
Bftembers might be supplied in the following, or some other, 
manner : " True politeness is based upon sin-c«r-ity, and not 
^n ^re-tence: it flows from the heart, and not from the 
A«a<i," and so forth. In the second example, we might say, 
"Instead of being praised, I miy be le-imkid ; iiotoodf^iWoi^ 
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^To-tect-ed, I may be per-secuted,'' and so cm. But, as this 
method of supplying one part of the antitheses, may appear a 
little strained, or far-fetched^ it will doubtless be more judicious, 
and, certainly, far more easy^ to test the emphatick words in 
constructions of this description, by the application of Rule 2, 
In reading the foregoing examples, the pupil should be very 
careful not to pronounce any two successive members with a 
monotonous sameness, as that would render his elocution fee- 
ble and insipid ; but a correct and spirited enunciation of them, 
^ or, at least, of the second and third examples, requires him to 
proceed with an increased degree of emphatick force, and a 
varied modulation, upon each successive member, so as to pro- 
duce a sort of climax. — Similar directions are applicable to the 
reading of the following 

EXAMPLES. 

ff 

Alexander. — what! art thou the Thracian r^^ber, of 
whose exploits I have heard so much ? 

Robber. I am a TAra-cian, and a 5o/-dier. 

Alex. A 5o/-dier ! — a thief a plunrdereT, an BM-sotS-mn ! the 
pest of the country \-^l could hon-our thy eour-age] but I 
de-test, and must pun-ish, thy crimes. 

Robber. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 

Alex. Hast thou not set at de-fi-ance my au-^Aor-ity ; tn-olated 
the \tub\icli peace ; and passed thy life in iTi-juring the per-maa 
and prop-erty of thy fellow-5z^i-jects ? 

Robber. Alexander, I am your ca^-tive : I must, therefore, 
hear what you please to sat/, and en-dure whatever punishment 
you may choose to in-flict ; but my soul is un-co?^quered : and 
if I reply at all to your reproaches, I will reply like a/rw 
man. 

Remarks. — In these examples, the emphasis on " hon-oMS, 
cour-B,ge, de-test, pun-ish, and crimes,^* **pou," **hear, say, eor 
dure, and in-flict,^^ ** soul, all, and /reg " is antithetical ; on the 
other italicised words, it is emphasis of specification. 

** You,^^ is contrasted with other men, imderstood: thus, "1 
know that oth-er men may justly reproach me for my vile deeds; 
but what have I done of which such a blood-thirsty tyrant as 
yott can complain ?" 

The last example may be rendered thus : " I know you hold 
my bod-y in bond-age ; but my soul is un-co»-quered." 

Remark. — It frequently happens, that several words in suc- 
cession, are emphatick, thougn in different degrees. 

Example, — ^** I now boldly proclaim it to thia houM as my 
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Irtiberate opimon, that, ifiha^ law PASt, our country will be 
RU^ined : yes, rv-ined for-Ev-er." 

m 

EMPHASIS OF ENUMBRATIOK. 

RUIiB in. 

Words used in counting or nurnberins^ and, in- 
deed, all others, when repeated in a hst^ or as a 
set of examples^ are emphatick. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The Cardinal Numbers; as, One, two, three, four, fiye, 
twenty, one-hundred, one-thousand, eight-hundred, and thirty- 
five, and so on. 

2. The Ordinal Numbers : First, second, third, and so forth. 

3. Adverbs of Number : Once, twice, thrice. 

4. Adverbs of Order : First, secondly, thirdly, lastly. 

6. Adverbs of Time : Now, already, before, hereafter, not yet. 

6. List of Prepositions : Of, to, for, by, with, in. 

7. Descartes, Stahl, Cabanis, and Bichat, Cuvier, Blumen- 
bach, Reil, and some others, admit of sensibility without con- 
sciousness. 

Remarks. — By pronouncing the words in the foregoing ex- 
unples, slowly ana very distinctly, the reader will perceive that 
sach requires a degree of percussive force, amounting to what 
is termed emphasis. 

Emphasis of Enumeration is likewise legitimately employed 
in the following, and similar 

EXAMPLES. 

If one man can do much good, if two men q€xi do more, and 
if three can go fiir beyond two, what may we not expect three- 
kmdred thousand to accomplish. 

In this work, I shall treat of the functions of man as divided, 
firsts into vegetative, secondly, affective, and thirdly, intellectual. 

In the first chapter, I fihall speak of sensibility; in the 
t9cond, of the relation between the affective and intellectual 
numifestations of the mind ; in the third, of the dependance of 
the affective and intellectual Acuities on the bram; in the 
fowrth, of the plurality of the organs ; and in the fifth and last 
chapter, of the intellectual facuhies and their organs. 

FtLTt first, ch&ipter fourth, section eighth, page twenty-ninth, 

Rewiorks, — In these examples, the emphatick force vrhiclL 
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&118 upon ^'mudi, more, beyond," " vegetatiye, 9ffectiwe, mtot 
lectuai," '* sensibility, relation, dependance, plurality, intelleet- 
ual Acuities, organs," and so forth, (though the words are not 
marked as emphatick,) may be styled emphasis of specificaiumt 
according to Rule 2 ; and it would not be improper so to style 
the emphasis placed upon the marked words, *' one, ttoo, three!^ 
"* first, secondly" "second, third, fifth, last," ''fourth, eighth, 
twenty-ninth," and so forth : but it is more precise and systexnat- 
ick to denominate the empnatick force given to these last-men- 
tioned words, emphasis of enumeration, according to Rule 3. 

Again, though not so simple and easy, yet it would be 
neither impossible nor improper to explam the emphasis on 
all these words, according to Rule 1, as aniithetick: thus, we 
might consider "'two men" as forming a contrast with *'oiu 
man," " three men," with ** two," and so on. 

When we say, " One man can do much ;" •• 7\do can do 
more ;" ** In thi^prst chapter ;" and so forth, in the first place, 
the words one raft two specify how many are alluded to, and 
first, specifies which chapter : nence, here is emphasis of speci- 
fication : and secondly, the phrases, " one man," ** two men," 
''the first chapter," and so forth, by specifpng the particular 
number of men, and the ordinal rank of the chapter, contrtb- 
distinguish that number from any other number of men that 
might be supposed or mentioned, and that chapter from any 
other chapter, and thus indirectly form an antithesis between 
the number expressed, and an imaginary number understood. 

" This section is found in chapter fourth, page two-huTidred 
and eighty fifth ;" that is, " It is not found in chapter fint, 
second, third, or any other chapter, but in chapter fourth ; and 
on "^dige two-hundred and eighty fifth, and not on page ninetietK 
one-hundredth, two-hundredth, or any other page that yoa 
might imagine." 

*' In the first chapter, I shall speak of sensibility ; and not of 
consciousness, irritability, or any other property of organick 
or animal nature." 

Illustrations of this kind, might be extended ; but it is believed 
that the good sense of the reader will render farther remarks^ 
under this head, unnecessary. 

For examples of emphasis of specification, the learner is re- 
ferred to the words, ''jriend, ambitious, honourable ; captives, 
croion, refuse, know, love, cause, and moum^^ '^parchment, vnlk 
tears, mantle, fell, mutiny" and so forth, on pages 316 ana 
317; and, also, to the words, ''child, husband, friend, lover, 
look, word, and action," on page 179. For examples of anii' 
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ifc emphasis, to pages 180, 205, 297, 298, 299, 300, 316, 
and to almost any other pages in the second part of this 

» 

.'. Emphasis is sometimes divided into Simple 
Clompound. 

SIMPLE AND COMPOUND EMPHASIS. 

rhen the emphatick force falls on only one 
d in a phrase, it is sometimes called SS^mple 
tJums ; hut when it falls on more than one 
d in succession, it is denominated Compound 
vhasis. 

EXAMPLES — of Simple Emphasis. 

IB as natural to die, as to be bom : to an in&nt, perhaps 

M is as painful as the oth-er. 

t unrcth-ei man praise thee, and not thy own mouth. 

} tbat those lips had 2an-gaage [as well as ez-pression.] 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 
And the same hand that sow'-d, shall reap^ the field. 

EXAMPLES — of Compound Emphasis. 

apoleon would have en-slave-d. the land to make the o-cean 

' and he wanted only pow-ei to enslave both, 

is easier to forgive the weak, who have injured us, than 

iMi^erful, whom we have injured. 

ed-antry prides herself on being wrong by rules ; while 

men sense is contented to be right with-ou^ them. 

he contem-pZo-tion of death as the worges of sin, is hthlj 

te4ig'iova ; but the fear of it as a ^n^ute due to nartare^ 

i proportion as the ancestors of the profligate are distiw' 
ML lOT their virttLes, are the latter disgraced by their 
I. 

deadi ! the good man's dearest /riefii ; [but the had man's greatest 

lU fares the land, to A<M^-ning ills a prey, 
Where weaUk ac-c1^-mu]ates, and men de-oiy. 
Prvn-ces and lords may,^<mr-ish, or may/oitf ; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made 
Bat a bold peay-KOiUj, their countrv's pride. 
When MK« de-jfrpy^ can Mv-er be SQp-fii'^ 
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It has been mentioned, that emphasis, considered in leio^ 
ence to the different woids on which it &lls, admits of -varioni 
degrees of peTcussive force, as well as of various qualities in re- 
fi^ard to innectioQ and intonation. This difference in eniphatick 
force, which, according to their meaning and rhetorical rela- 
tions, is demanded by the various, emphatick words of a sen- 
tence or discourse, has induced some writers to adopt another 
division of emphasis, distinguished hj the terms Super iour and 
Inferiour. This division of the subject, however, like that of 
Simple and Compound, can by no means be regarded as re- 
markable for precision or scientifick accuracy ; but, as it is con- 
sidered by many who have not leisure for scientifick research 
and philosophic^ accuracy, as a convenie?U distinction, answer- 
ing all ordinary, practical purposes, it may be proper to niDtice it. 

SUPERIOUR AND INFERIOUR EMPHASIS. 

The term Superiour Emphasis ia applied to 
that stronger percussion of the voice which is 
given to some emphatick words than to others, in 
order to distinguish it from that less forcible stress 
which those others take, and which is thence 
called the Inferiour Emphasis. 

EXAMPLE. 

I am tor-tured even to MAD-ness, when I THINK 
Of the proud vic-toT, 

In reading this passage, which occurs in Addison's Cato, m 
the language in which Marcus expresses his indignation at 
the conduct of Cesar, the sv/periour emphasis falls on ** think," 
which word is contrasted with the implied word hea/r or du- 
course : thus, "I am ^or-tured even to MAD-ness, not only when 
I hear or dis-course of Cesar, but even when I THINK of 
him.'' A little attention to the passage, will also show, that 
the word " madness" requires no very slight degree of percus- 
sive force, although a stress inferiour to that given to **Uiink;" 
and, likewise, that " tortured," " proud," and " victor," require 
each a degree of force still slighter than that laid upon ** mad- 
ness," but stronger than that which is given to the other wordi 
of the sentence. 

Various degrees of emphatick force are also r^uisite in pro- 
nouncing the following sentences,.in which the different degrees 
w imperfectly shown by the Tarious $ize$ of type employed. 
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BZAMPLB8. 

Justice is lame, as well as blind, among us. 

T^fft-perance, by for-tifyinK the mind and body, leads to 
BAP-jpiness: tn-temperance, by e-ner^vating them, generally 
eodB m Mis-ery. 

BufkUt-^tiW WHOM 1 

Horaiio.—My lord, the Hngf yonr/o-ther. 

Baimlet. ^The KINO, my FA-therl 

Caaims, — I denied yoa n(4. 

Bruius.^Yon DID. 

Cassius. — I did not: ke was bat a pool 

That brought my an-swer back. 

STRIKE, as thou didst at Cspsar ! for I know. 

When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov-dBi him Bsr-ter 

Than'ever thou lov-dst Gtu-sius. 

The distinctive powers and qualities of the Toice, described 
on pages 107, and 108, under the heads of Radical, Van- 
ishing, Compoimd, and Median Stress, Dr. Rush has analyzed 
and explained, as applicable in expressing the various degrees 
and kinds of emphasis. The reader is therefore requested to 
tarn again to those pages, and attentively examine the analysis 
there given, before ne proceeds to a perusal of the followmg, 
scientifick division of mis subject. This brief specimen is 
chiefly taken from Dr. Barber*s Elocution. 

Emphasis of Radical Stress, 

Examples. — Back to tb^ ;m7i-ishment, 

J^alie fftrgiiivCf and to thy speed add wings. 

Whence and what art thou, e:c-ecrable shape 1 
Emphasis of Median Stress. 

Examples. — I warn you, do not dare to lay your hand on 
the constitution. 

Oh, swear not by ihelMonj the inconstant moan, 
That monthly chan-ges in her circled orb. 

Emphasis of Vanishing Stress, 

Examples. — Cassius. — / an itching palm 7 

Brutus. — The name of Cassins honours this cormptioo. 
And chastisement doih therefore hide its bead. 

Cassius. — CAo^-iisement ! 

Emphasis of Compound Stress, 

Example, — Arm, warriours, arm for fight 
1 
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Emphoiis of Qualitjf. 

Examples, — 

I've seen yon weary winter sun 

Tunce forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs, 

That man was made to mourn, 

I have no friend, save these alone, 
But thee — and one above. 

For a farther development of this subject, see Doctors Rush 
and Barber on Elocution. 

EMPHATICK INFLECTIONS. 

It has already been hinted, that those words which &11 under 
an emphatick stress, generally require a peculiar and an ap- 
propriate injleciion^ which innection, or, most commonly, waw 
of the voice, is not unfrequently controlled by the emphasis. 

Examples. — Did you say' it % Wliat can I do^T 

It is easier to ^dy', than to dd\ 

Remarks. — If these questions be pronounced in a natural and 
familiar manner, the words ** say" and ** do," will take, the first, 
the rising, and the second, the fallings concrete slide of a third, 
with very little or no circumflex in themovementsof the voice; 
but if the second example be properly pronounced, that is, if a 
strong emphasis be given to both " say" and " do," with the 
rising inflection given to the close of the first, and the falling to 
the last, the word " say" will take the inverted unequal tDave, 
and ** do," the direct unequal wave. 

Examples. — Are they He-brews ? So am F, Are they Is- 
raelites' 1 So am /'. Are they the seed of ^^-raham' ? So am 
T. Are they the ministers of Chris ff /am more\ 

Remarks. — Agreeably to the general rule, the pronoun ** I," 
and the adverb "more," at the close of the four, simple, afiirm- 
ative sentences here presented, should take the oidmsLtY^ falling 
inflection ; but to give them that inflection, in these mstanccfli 
would render the elocution spiritless and insipid. The emphor 
sis, on these words, controls their inflections, and reauires that 
*• I" should take the inverted unequal wave, which closes with 
the rising yanish, and " more," the direct unequal wave. For 
the purpose of increasing the harmony of the sentences by in- 
troducing a pleasing variety, some might prefer, however, to 
give the " I" in the third sentence, the direct unequal wave. 

Examples, — Lord', if thou hadst been here', my brother had 
notdied". 
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If courage intrinsically consists in the defiance of dan-gei 
and pdin\ the life of the Jn-dian is a continual exhibition oi it\ 
I had a dream\ which was not all a dream'. 
Un-eorsy lies the head that wears a cr&ion\ 
I rhyme for smUes\ and not for tSars\ 

Noble Bru-ius 
Hath' told yea, that Cesar was am-dt-tioos^ ; 
If it were so, it was a grievous ^ditA^'. 
Yet Brnrtwi sa^s, he was am-^tious^ ; 
And^ sure^j he is an Ad9M)arable man'. 

Remarks. — A correct enunciation of theoe eicamples, wit 
show the happy efl^t of emphasis in controlling the inflec- 
tions and moaulations of the voice, and of increasing the beauty 
and harmony of language. This will be particularly illustra- 
ted by a proper application of the circumflex movement on the 
words, " oied," " pain," the second " dream," " crown," ** tears," 
"feult," "sure," "honouiaUei" and "man." 

T%e Sensi of a passage, dependant on emphasis. 

There can be but few who have not observed, that the mean" 
xng of a sentence often depends on the appropriate or inappro- 
priati application of emphatick force. 

Example. — Do you ride to town to-day' ? Dou you ride to 
town t&'day^? Do you ride to town to-day'? Do you ride to 
town to-day'? 

Remarks. — The four different answers suggested by a 
change in the place of the emphasis, according to the italicised 
words in this example, are too familiar to need illustration. 

If I say, "He can plead as well as any lawyer'," placing 
the emphasis on any, the assertion clearly implies, that the 
person spoken oC is a la/ufyer ; but if I transpose the emphat- 
ick stress, and say, " He can plead as well as any /a«7-yer\" 
i tile inferential meaning is, that the person referred, to, is n^t a 
KWyn'. 

BtAm^ple. — He discourses as religiously as am,y Methodist 
|Wi«her . 

' He discourses as religiously as any Meth-<AisX preacher\ 
He discourses as religiously as any Methodist preaeh^i^, 
Remarks. — The first of these readings, implies that the per- 
lOQ referred to, is a Methodist preacher ; the second, that he is 
^frtacher, but not a Methodist preacher; the third, that he is 
t Methodist, but not a preacher. 
Examples. — ^A crow is a large black biid\ 
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A crow is a large black bird\ 

I 8aw a hoToe-Jly through the window\ 

I saw a horse-fLy through the window\ 

Since the world hegan', has it not been heard', that a man 
opened the eyes of one that was bom hlind\ 

Since the world began', has it not been heard', that a man 
opened the eyes of one that was bom blind'. 

Remarks. — By looking at the connexion of this last passage, 
as it is presented on page 215, one will readily perceive, that, 
according to this last r^ing of it, that is, by laying the stress 
on ** man," it implies, that he who had be^n restored to sight, 
at the time he made this unanswerable reply to the nnbehev- 
ing Jews, himself considered Christ to be more than man, and 
that he wished to intimate to them this belief; whereas, he was 
only attempting to prove to them that Christ was not a sinntr, 
for he did not yet know who or what Jesus was. Again, a 
correct enunciation of this sentence requires the em^iatick 
stress to &11 on *' blind," on account of which, though the word 
closes a negative semence, it takes the falling inflectioo. or, 
rather, the direct unequal wave, but, by laying the stress od 
" man," we naturally take it off of " blind," and thereby change 
its inflection to a rising. 

Examples of this description, might be indefinitely multi- 
plied ; but these few are doubtless sufficient to call the atten- 
tion of the leamer particularly to this subject, and, it is hoped, 
to impress upon him its importance. 

The author is not unaware that many will differ from him 
on certain points of elocution, particularly those intricate and 
delicate ones which regard some of the peculiar inflections and 
waves of the voice, (especially when imder the influence of 
emphatick force,) as well as in regard to the various degrees 
and qualities of emphatick stress. It has been already hinted, 
that, although most things pertaining to this subject, may be 
regulated by fixed principles and rules, yet, on some points, we 
have no better standard to go by than good taste — a standard 
80 loosely seated, that it is liable to be much justled about, ac- 
cording to the judgment, and fency, and caprice of the respec- 
tive individuals who 'lay their hanas on it. But the most frait- 
ful ground of objection to the author's views, he apprehends, 
will arise out of a misconception of them, or, at least, an un 
skilful or erroneous application of many of his directions* 
Doubtless many a one who will take exceptions to his direc- 
tions for reading particular words or passages, would readily 
coincide with him, and approve of his taste and manner, were 
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they to hear him enunciate those examples. But, be this as it 
may, he wishes it to be distinctly understood, that, in matters of 
taste, as well as in those higher endowments of the mind which 
pertain to the judgment, he by no means considers himself 
infallible. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is Emphasis t — ^Explain the difTerence between it and Accent 1 

What are the three kinds of emphasis first mentioned 1 

What is the first 1 

Rule by which to distinguish emphatick, from unemphatick, words. — 
Give examples. 

Are emphatick words always the most important in sense 7 — ^Examples. 

Gi^e examples in which one part of the antithesis is implied. 

Is a phrase or member of a sentence ever antithetically employed with 
a single word ?— Give examples. 

Repeat Rule 2. — ^Please to read all the examples which follow. 

Please to look at the Remarks, and explain the method by which 
antitbetick members might be rapplied to these examples of emphasis 
o£ specificatian. 

What is said of a monotonous sameness in pronouncing two or more 
successive members 1 

Read the dialogue between Alexander and the Robber, according to 
the directions given, and repeat the Remarks which follow. 

What is the Rule for Emphasis of Enumeration 1— Read all the ex- 
amples which follow it, according to the directions in the subjoined 
Remarks. 

Please to read the next set of examples, and explain them according 
to the Remarks subjoined. 

What is the distinction between Simple and Compound Emphasis 1 

Please to read the examples which follow, and explain them. 

What is the difference between Superiour and Inferiour Emphasis 1 — 
Give numerous examples, and illustrate them. 

Please to illustrate the emphasis of Radical, Median, Vanishing, 
and Compound Stress, and also, emphasis of Gluantity. 

ninstraie some emphatick Inflections. 

Are the inflections of the voice ever contmlled by emphasis'? — Illus- 
trate by examples, some of the emphatick Waves. 

Give examples in which the meaning depends on the emphasis. 

What is the standard of accuracy in elocution 1 

Please to read the numerous examples which follow, and apply the 
mles for the emphasis and the inflections adopted. 

ii^It may be proper to remark, that, in answering these questions. 
IS well as those in the foregoing chapters, the learner will be permitted 
(more or less, according to the discretion of the teacher,) to make use 
of the book, 

EXERCISES. 

The teacher cannot be too urgent in cautioning the pupil against the 
«^ common errour of .Tiot exploding emphatick woros with sufficient 
*f»^gy and foree. A bold, full, and strong emphasis adds xnoi^ VlbAS^ 
aay thing else to «mr«JMMi and eJM in ddiTery. 
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Con-fidence is a plant of slow gTOwth\ 

The young are slaves to nov-e\ty\ the old^, to ciM-tom\ 

To improve the golden moment of oppor-ftt-nity\ and catch 
the good that is with-tn our reach', is the great art of life\ 

In order to know a man', we should observe how he gains 
his object', rather than how he los-es it'. 

That an author's work is the mirror of his mind\ is a posi- 
tion that has led to very er-ro-neous con-i:/t^flions\ If Satan 
him-5e// were to write a book', it would be in praise of t?ir-tue'; 
because the good would purchase it for use\ and the bad^, for 
osten-tortion". 

All who have been great and good "with-out Christianity', 
would have been much greater and better with it\ 

The opinions prevalent in one age', as truths above the reach 
of controversy', are confuted and rejected in an-o/A-er', and rise 
again to reception in xe-mo-tet times'. Thus', on some sub 
jects', the human mind is kept in mo-tion without prog-Tess". 
Thus', sometimes truth and cr-rour', and sometimes contra-rt 
eties of crrour', take each other's place by reciprocal in-va-sion 

Jesus saith unto him', Thom-aa', because thou hast sSin me 
thou hast be-Zier^-d' : blessed are they that have not seen me , 
and yet have believed'. 

Simon, son of Jb-nas', Zof-est thou me'? 

Yea', Lord\ thou knoio-e^ that I love thee\ 

It is safer to be oX-tacked by some men', than to be pro-<«c^ 
ed by th«n\ 

O', yon hard hearts^, you cruel men of Rome^ ! 
Knew ye not P<wt-pey' 7 
And do you now strew flowers in his way 
Who comes in triumph over Pompey's Hood' 7 

'Tis hard to say', if greater want of skill' 
Appear in irri-ting', or in^J^-ing', ilP: 
But, of the two', less dangerous is the offence' 
To tire our jw-iience', than mislead our sense"; 
Some /etr in ihat\ but 7?i*iii-bers err in 6liV, 
Ten fc»-sure wron? for one who vrrUes amiss^: 
A fool might oticc him-self alone expose^ ; 
N&io% one in verse makes" many more in prose"". 

Some place the bliss in fie-tion\ some', in ease''; 
Those call it pleoji-wre', and con-<en^ment', these"" : 
iSfwie', sunk lo hcast^, find plcas-me end in paivi"; 
Some', swelled to gods', confess even vm-tue vain': 
Or tVdolent', to each extreme they fall'. 
To trust in ^r-ery thing', or dovbt of alt. 
Who tkus definc'it', say ihey more or less' 
Tiian iJUy, that Aa/Kpines« is fcofH^eaBf 1 
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AfUorUo.—'Weirf Shylock^, shall we be beholden to yoii'l 
Shylock. — Seignior Antonio^, many a time^, and ofl^, 

In the Rialto you have ro-ted me 

About my num-eys^, and my tt-sances^ : 

Still have I borne it with a patient shrng^; 

For ftfrf-ferance is the badge of ail our tribe^. 

You call me'. . . misbe-2t«-ver\ c«^throat i>6q\ 

And spit upon my Jewi^^h ^^bardine^ ; 

And all for use of that which is my dW. 

Weir, then^, it now appears' you need my help\ 

Go to\ then\ you come to me', and you say', 

" Shylock', we would have m6n^ys^. You say so*; 

You , that did void your rkewn upon my beards ^ 

And fbdt me\ as you spurn a stranger cur 

Over your threshold* : . . . mdn-eys is your suit*. 

What should 1 say to you* 1 Should I not say', 

* Hath a dog'. . «09»-ey' ? is it jM»-sible', 

A CUR . . can lend three'tkau-sand iuc-ats'' V or', 

Shall I bend {dio\ and in a ba7ul'm9.n*s key'. 

With Abated breath', and whv^pering Ait«»-bieness', 

Say this* 

" Fair, sir', you spU on me on Wednesday last'; 

You SPURNED me such a day'; another time 

You called me'. . . DOG* ; and for these cour-tesies 

I'll lend you thus much mdT^-eys*." 

I conjure you by that which you pro-/«a', 

(Howe'er you came to know it',) a?i-swer me* ; 

Though you untie the winds and let them fight 

Against the ckurch-es" ; though the yesty waves 

Confound and swallow navi-^a-iion up^; 

Though bladed corn be lodge-d^ and trees blown down^ ; 

Though castles topple on their warder's heads'" j 

Though palaces and pyramids do slope 

Their heads to their foun-DA-tions* ; though the treasures 

Of nature's germins tumble alto-^f^A-er*, 

Even till de-5^ruc-tion SICK-en' ; AT^swer me 

To what I ask you*. 

This last passage, the sublime and terrible adjuration of Mac- 
beth to the witches, is marked agreeably to the direction of Mr. 
Walker, as in accordance with the manner of pronouncing it 
adopted by the inimitable Grarrick, namely, to adopt the falling 
inflection at the close of each member except the last but one, 
and to give the inflection a degree of emphatick force, increas- 
ing in strength from the first member to the sixth. By such 
an enunciation, the whole climax will be most beautifully diver- 
sified, and its effect greatly heightened. 

Before taking leave of this subject, the author deems it prop- 
er to caution the learner against the danger of his attaching 
either too much, or too little, importance to the rules laid down 
in this work. Of the great advantages iesvx\lm%few£L^O«JW 
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undemanding, and a happy application, of the roles for inflect- 
ing, emphasizing, and so forth, in the mind of him who thor- 
oughly investigates the subjei*^ there can remain no doubt; 
hut, should a reader or a speaker rely too much on the formal 
application of principles and rules, and suppose that, without 
entering deeply into the nature of the soitiments, pessicHis, and 
emotions which he attempts to express, these principles alone, 
are suflScient to inspire him with eloquence, or even elegance^ 
in delivery, there is great danger of his heing actually tram- 
mailed hy them, and of their producing, instead of a happy, an 
exceedingly ill, effect £m[masis and emphatick innkctions 
are governed mainly hy sentiment, and associated more or less 
with passion or emotion. The language of passion is energet- 
ick and bold, and requires the reader or 'speaker to enter unth 
feeling into the sentiments which he utters. Therefore, in the 
application of the rules for inflection andL ^mphajji^ this impor- 
tant idea should constantly be borne in mind. 



CHAPTER V. 



OP TIME, AND RHETORICAL PAUSES. 



TIME. 

The varieties of movement in utterance, are 
expressed by the terms long and short, rapid, 
precipitate, quick, slow, and moderate. 

' General Remarks, 

A distinct articulation is promoted by a moderate movement 
in pronunciation. In general, therefore, this movement is the 
best. A due degree of slowness in delivery, by the longer and 
more frequent pauses which it allows the reader or the speaker 
to make, afibrds great assistance to his voice, enables nim to 
swell his sounds with greater force and melody, and gives 
weight and dignity to his subject A rapid pronimciation, on 
the contrary, is apt to confouxid all articulation, and obscure the 
meaning. 

It may not be improper, however, to caution the reader 
against the opposite extreme of pronouncing^ too slowly. A 
lifeless, drawling manner, which allows the mmds of the hearers 
to outspeed the reader or speaker, will inevitably render his 
performance insipid and fatiguing. Hence, he who would 
seek to please, to persuade, to instruct, must carefully avoid 
both extremes, and adopt that variety oT movement which the 
nature of the sentiment delivered, seems to require. The ef- 
fect of an ordinary discourse may be gpreatly increased, by pro- 
nouncing phrases and short passages that will bear it, much 
more rapialy than others. 

BXAMPLSS. 

SZm9— A needless Alexandrine ends the song', 

That^, like a wounded snake^, drags its slow length along\ 

First march the heavy mules securely slow', 

O'er hill!j\ o'er dales\ o*er crags', o*er rocks they go\ 

Remote', unfriended' melanchoIy\ slow', 
Or by the lazy Schelat', or wandering Po', 
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Or onward^ where the rude', Corinthian boof', 
Against the houseless stranger shuts the door' ; 
Or where Campania's plain forsaken lies', 
A weary waste expanding to the skies' ; 
Where'er I roam', whatever realms to see', 
My heart', nntravelled', fondly turns to thee^ : 
Still to my brother turns', with ceaseless pain'. 
And drags at each remore a lengthening chain\ 

Q»ict— Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain', 

Flies o'er th' unbending corn', and skims along the maifl^. 

There was a sound of revelry by night'. 
And Belgium's capital had gathered then' 
Her beauty and her chivalry^, and bright' 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men!^ : 
A thousand hearts beat happily^ ; and when' 
Musick arose with its voluptuous swell'. 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spoke again^ ; 
And all went merry as a marriage bell^ : 
Slaw — ^But hush^ ! hark^ ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knelT. 

Moderate — Aurora now', fair daughter of the dawn'. 
Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn', 
When Jove convened the senate of the skies', 
Wliere high Olympus' cloudy tops arise^. 
The sire of gods his awful silence broke'. 
The heavens attentive', trembled as he spoke^ : 
Celestial states\ immortal gods' ! give ear"^ ; 
Heajr our de-cree^, and r^tT-erence what yon hear^. 

As nature delights to indulge herself* in variety in all her 
works, she has bountifully bestoweA this privilege upon man; 
and in nothing is it more conspicuously displayed than in the 
science of elocution. Here, this " spice of life" grows on every 
twig. Here, he is permitted to render even variety itself more 
various. Here, by an appropriate modulation of nis voice, by 
a happy adaptation of its tones and its various degrees of forces 
stress, and movement, to the nature of his subject, .he rises in 
his art to the highest point of excellence. 

The foregoing remarks -on time, are, perhaps, of too general 
a character to please the scientifick reader ; but it is apprehend- 
ed, that, with most persons, a minute and critical <lbvelopment 
of this subject, would be passed by with indifference. Hence, 
the former may be of some service, where the latter would prove 
imavailing. Although the movements of the voice in reading 
and speaking, are susceptible of being a3 exactly measured as 
in singing, and may be strictly regulated by rule, yet the adop- 
tion in practice of any set of rules that might be laid down for 
this purpose, would necessarily lead to a stiff and formal ex- 
actitude in delivery, far less endurable than the most reckless 
indifference in regard to time and measure. To readers in 
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jfeaeral, therefore, an exercise of good taste and judgment, in 
regard to the varieties of morement proper to he adopted on dif- 
ferent occasions, is &r more important than all the assistance 
they can possihly derive from rules. It requires nothing more 
than common observation to perceive, that the proper degreefl 
of quickness and slowness, no less than of loudness and softnei^ 
highness and lowness, and so forth, are to he regulated by the 
quality of the style, and the nature and turn of the sentiments. 
Who does not possess acumen enough to know, that gay and 
animated thoughts, sparkling and lively description, and easy, 
flowing narration, reauire a more accelerated movement than 
authoritative, digziifieo, sublime, grave, or pathetick sentiments ? 

dVANTITT. 

The term Quantity, as applied to a letter or a 
syllable, is used to denote the time that is occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. It is commonly consid- 
ered either as long or short. 

A vowel or a syllable is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which causes it to be slowly joined in pronunciation 
with the letter which follows it; as. Fall, bale, mOOd, hoase, 
feature. 

A syllable is short, wlel the accent is on the consonant ; 
which causes the vowel sound quickly to unite with that of the 
succeeding l^ter ; as, Bdnn^ ^t, hfinger, pity, ^tlck. 

It is generally estimated, that a long syllable rexjuires double 
the time of a short one in pronouncing it : thus, Mate and note, 
should be pronounced as slowly again as m&t and ndt. 

The term Quantity, is also sometimes^ employed to denote, 
not only the tiwe, but likewise the amount of volume or ful- 
ness of sound, in which syllables, words, and even sentences, 
ate uttered But this extended sense of the term includes many 
particulars #hich are treated under the heads of force, modu- 
lation, and so forth. 

Dr. Rush applies the terms long and short to the time em- 
ployed in the utterance of syllables, relatively considered in re- 
spect to each other ; and the terms quick and slow, he refers to 
the utterance of any succession of words considered in the ag- 
gregate, such as phrases, sentences, or larger portions of a dis- 
course. 

The common distinction of syllables into long and short, is 
neither definite, nor fully illustrative pf their character for the 
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quantities or times of syllables exhibit various wad undistin- 
guishable shades of dinerence, from the shortest, which end 
with the abrupt elements, such as pit, op, to those that allow 
the greatest prolongation in oratorical expression, namely, tl|08e 
ending with a tonick or a subtonick element; such m |Miy, gai 
note, ae-gree, corn-pile. 

Dignified and deliberate discourse, awe, reverence, doubt, 
and grieC require slow time : gayety, cheerftilness, anger, and 
eager argument, and, generally, parenthetical clauses, demand 
a quick time or utterance. 

There is not a greater &ult, nor one more prevalent, among 
readers and speakers, than a neglect to protract the sounds of 
the tonick elements. In the enunciation of dignified and delib- 
erate discourse, especially, the importance of giving the long 
concrete to such elements as admit and require it, cannot be too 
strictly regarded by him who wishes to attain that commanding 
power over language which is calculated to please, to impress, 
and to excite the admiration of his hearers. 
yUence, it may not be improper again to present this subject 
in the form of a 

RULE. 

The protracting or lengthening of all such ton- 
ick and subtonick elements as will admit of it, 
adds greatly to distinctness of articulation, and 
expression in delivery. 

EXAMPLES. 

Lochiel, Lochiel, bew&re of the d&y 
When the Lowlaods shall meet th6e in battle arrfty. 
Along the banks where Babel's current flows, 
Our captive bands in dedp despondence str&yed, 
While Zion's f&ll in sad remembrance rose, 
Her friends, her children, mingled with the dead. 

Oh, Heaven I he cried, my blSeding coantry, s&vel 
Is there nd hand on high to shield the hr&ve 7 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell, 
And freedom shrieked as Kosciusko fell ! 

O, sailor h^f, sailor bdt I never again 
Shall home, love, or Kindred, thy wishes repay; 

Unblessed and nnhonoured, down d6ep in the main. 
Fall many a score fathom, thy frame shall decay. 

Cassias is a-wfiary of the world : — J^ 

Hated by one he I6ves ; braved by his brother; ♦■^ 

Checked like & bondman ; all h^fdulis observedf f^ 

Set in a n6U book, learned and conned by rate, ^ 
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To euit into my tiith. O, I could w«8p 
Tke spirit iVom my e^es! 

9i§mark8, — In reading composition of a ^rave, solemn, or 
lifltk^k opst, in which slow time is required, as in the prece- 
g enunjples, the application of the foregoing Rule, is highly 
K>rtant, especially in exploding the long vowels in emphat- 
words; but, in ordinary composition, the vowel sounds 
lit of less protraction, as m the lollowing 

EXAMPLBB. 

To the intelligrat and virtuous, Old age presents a scene of 

iquil eojo^'ments, of obedient appetites, of well-regulated affec*. 

IS, of matflrity in knowledge, and of ehlm preparation for 

nortality. 

f the show of any thing, is good, the reality of it is better : 

s often as troublesome to support the pretince of a good 

lity, as to possess it 

aUESTIONS. 

f what does chapter 5, treat 1 

y what terms are the varieties of movement in utterance, expressed 1 

vhat is said of a moderate, a rapid, and of too slow, a movement 1 

nmonnce the poetick examples which follow. 

Hiat is said of vaiieUf in movement 1 — What, of the exercise of 

pnent and ^ood taste in elocution 1 

lease to dehne and illastrate the term Gtaantity. 

^hat is generally held to he the difference between a long and a short 

ablel 

[qw does Dr. Rush applv the terms lone and short, quick and slow 1 

lave syllables various degrees of length 1 — Please to illustrate this 

examples. 

Vhat kinds of discourse should we enunciate in slow, and what, in 

ck time 1 

Vhat is said about protracting the long vowel or tonick elements 1 

lepeat the Rule, and read the Examples and Remarks which fol- 

•it 

RHETORICAL PAUSES. 

A Rhetorical Pause is one not dependant on 

e grammatical construction of a sentence, but a 

use made merely to enable the speaker to pro» 

wnce a preceding, or a succeeding, word or 

irase in a peculiar tone, or with uncommon 

rce. The shortest Rhetorical Pause is indica- 

d by two dots, thus (. .) ; a longer pause, by 
12 
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three dots, (•••)! ^^^ ^ pause still longer, b; 
four, ( ). 

When jiudy made, rhetorical paoses tend greatly to heiglrtai 
the effect of a passage. They may, in g^iend, be better regu- 
lated by good taste, than by any set of rules. 

Example, — "Alexander wept." "The great and invincibk 
Alexander . . wept at the fate of Darius." 

Remark. — No grammatical pause is allowable between a 
nominative and its verb, imless they are separated by an inter- 
vening adjunct of considerable length or importance. Hence, 
in the sentence, '* Alexander wept," no pause is required be 
twcen the nominative and the verb ; but, 

RULE I. 

When the nommatiye has an adjunct prefixed^ 
and the verb, an adjunct affixed^ a pause is neces- 
sary between them ; as, " The great and incmir 
hie Alexander . . wept at the fate of Darius.^^ 

Remark.' — If the unpractised student be made to understand, 
that, in this last example, the phrases in Ilalicks, constitute the 
adjuncts, he will readily perceive the importance and the ap- 
plication of the Rule. 

EXBRCI8S8. 

Masterly excellence . . is the fruit of genius . . combined 
with great industry. 

But small the bliss . . that sense alone bestows^ 
And sensual bliss . . is all that nation knows. 

Whilst some affect the sun, and some, the shade, 
Some . . flee the city, some, the hermitage, 
I paint the gloomy horronrs of the tomb, 
Tne appointed place of rendezvous, where all 
These travellers . . meet. 

The design and application of the ordinary points or stops, 
are too well known to require, in this place, any particular no* 
tice or discussion.* It may be proper to remark, howerer, 
that no one who applies these pomts with discriminaticm and 
judgment, ever considers any one of them as a sign for pausing 
through a given or determinate length of time ; but tney an 

* For a brief, and, at the same time, comprehensiTe and practicaL system of '. 
toaUon, the reader is respectAiUy referred to the author's ** fioiflish Qzaauaar tai 
iar Leotoroa," page ao^ aad oaward. 
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regarded as relative symbols for pausing, or, in other words^ 
as signs employed to denote, not only the place for pausmg, 
but, also, the relative time between one pauise and another. 
Hence, the proper length of every pause, depends entirely on 
the structure of the passage, and the nature of the sentiments, 
enunciated. Wherever the composition and the sentiments ad- 
mit of a rapid or an accelerated movement of the voice, the 
pauses, in general, should be shorter than in those instances in 
which a slower movement is required. 

Example. — The lawyer, the stranger, and the lady, all be- 
came friendly, social, and witty over their wine. 

Remark. — It must be obvious to every one, that the appro- 
priate pauses in this example, are much shorter than woula be 
allowable in the following 

Examples. — Men, brethren, and &thers, hearkeitfl the God 
of glory appeared unto our &ther Abraham, when he was in 
Mesopotamia. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers 1 hear me for my cause ] 
and be silent, that you may hear. 

A good, a great, a brilliant man, may &11 a victim to power; 
bol truth, and reason, and liberty, must M\ with him. 

She sobbed, and sighed, and turned her weeping eye 
To th' lorn, lost, lonely object of her love. 

It should, therefore, be borne in mind, that the arbitrary 
marks or signs called points, are not to be considered as indic- 
ative of the precise nature and length of the respective pauses 
which a good elocution demands ; but these, as has been already 
remarked, are to be regulated by the nature and character of 
the sentiments uttered. 

Grammatical pauses have respect to the utterance of lan- 
guage in such a manner as merely to make the meaning intel- 
ligible; but rhetorical pauses contemplate something more: 
when happily and skilfully applied, their effect is to heighten 
the beauty and meaning, and mcrease the force, of the senti- 
ments delivered. 

Rhetorical pauses may be still &Tther indicated by 

RULE II. 

A nominative noun, when unaccompanied by 
an adjunct, generally requires a slight pause be- 
tween it and its verb ; as, " Religion . . claims 
the first place in our hearts : reason . . has an 
equal demand on our heads." 
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1 

SXAVPLEt. 

Induitiy . . is the gfoardian of innocence. 

Prosperity . . gains friends, and adversity . . tries them. 

America . . is fall of youthful promise ; JGurope . . is rich m 
the accumulated treasures of age: her very ruins . . tell the 
history of times gone by, and every mouldering stone . . is a 
chronicle. 

Secrecy . . has been well termed . . the soul of all great de- 
signs. 

Courage . . is incompatible with the fear of death; but every 
villain . . fears death : therefore, no villain . . can be brave. 

Some . . place the bliss in action, some, in ease ; 
Those . . call it pleasure, and contentment, these. 

Beauty, thoa pretty plaything ! dear deceit 1 

l%e grave . . discredits thee : thy charms . . ezpuDged, 

Thy roses . . faded, and thy lilies . . soiled, 

What hast thou more to boast of 1 

Remarks. — In those places distinguished by the doU^ in the 
foregoing examples, it would be improper to msert any one of 
the points of punctuation ; yet nothmg can be more evident to 
a chaste ear, than that a short pause in each of these places^ 
tends to present the meaning in a clearer and more striking 
point of view than it would be without such rhetorical pause. 

In the following sentence from Pope, it will be perceived 
that no grammatical pause is required immediately after the 
word "is," yet, in order to bring out the meaning at the close 
with full energy and effect, a good reader would not feil to 
take advantage of the rhetorical pause, by throwing it in be- 
tween the words " is," and " his." 

Example. — On whatever side we contemplate Homer, what 
principally strikes us, is ... his wonderful in-VEN-tion. 

The pause here described, as well as those indicated by the 
dots ii) the following examples, are usually denominated Ex* 
PHATicK Pauses. 

EMPHATICK PAUSE. 

An Emphatick Pause is a rhetorical pause, 
occurring either immediately before, or after, 
some striking thought is uttered, to which thought 
tlie speaker wishes to direct the special attention 
of his hearers. 

EXAMPLES. 

But in Rome, the same vices, the same loss of learning* vi^ 
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tae, and love of country, succeeded as in Qreece: her generala 
ind soldiers fought, her senators and magistrates made and en- 
icted laws, for . . soR-did considerations ; and Rome, from a 
republick, became an empire, relinquished her literary emi« 
lence, her virtue, and her liberty, declined . . . and FELL. 

And. where the future mars or makes, 

Tiie soul shall glance o*er all to be, 
While sun is quenched, or sjrstem breaks, 

Fixed ... in its own eternity. 

Remarks. — In this last example, the effect will be increased 
by dropping the voice after the word " fixed" to an under-key. 
l^he enect is, also, sometimes wonderfully heightened by chan- 
g^fi^ the key-note on the emphatick word itself and, more espe- 
cialTy, by protracting the sounds of the tonick elements. 

The happy application of rhetorical pauses, requires the ex- 
orcise of no small degree of judgment and good taste : and 
when thus applied, they prove Stithful and powerful auxiliaries 
in good delivery. No one of common discrimination, can but 
perceive, for example, the happy effect of the rhetorical pauses, 
B8 indicated by the dots, in the following examples, although an 
ordinary reader would pronounce them without any such pauses. 

Examples, — 

Kg useless cofiSn . . enclosed his breast. 
Nor in sheet, nor in shroud, we bound him ; 

But he \ny . . . like a warriour taking his rest . . . 
With his martial cloak around him. 

We carved not a line, we raised not a stone, 
But . . leA him al(me . . . with his glory. 

The foregoing illustrations are designed merely to awaken 
an interest in the mind of the learner, and to direct nis attention 
to this important subject — a subject in which he may find am- 
ple scope for the advantageous exercise of his oratorkial powers 

POETRY AND VERSIFICATION. 

Poetry is the language of passion, or of enli- 
vened imagination. 

Versification, in English, is the harmonious 
arrangement of a particular number and variety 
of accented and unaccented syllables, according 
to particular laws. 

Khtmb is the correspondence of ^e %^>xcA q!1 

12* 
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the last syllable in one line, to the sound of tibe 
last syllable in another : as. 

There sea-born gales their gelid wings expamd 
To winnow fragrance round the smiling loiui. 

Blank Verse consists in poetical thoughts ex- 
pressed in regular numbers, but without the cor- 
respondence of sound at the end of the lines which 
constitutes rhyme ; as, 

The waters slept: night's silvery veil hung low 
On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still, ' 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse. 

Poetical Feet consist in a particular arrange- 
ment and connexion of a number of accented and 
unaccented syllables. They are called /ee^, be- 
cause it is by their aid that the voice, as it were, 
steps along through the verse in a measured pace. 

All poetick feet consist either of two, or of three, syllables; 
and are reducible to eight kinds ; four of two syllables each, 
and four of three, as follows: 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last un- 
accented ; as, Hateful, pelting : 

Restless mortals toil for naught ; 
Bliss on earth in vain is sdught \ 
Bliss, a native of thS sky, 
Never wanddrs. 

An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last ac* 
conted ; as. Betray, consist : 

Thg seas shall waste, thS skies in smOke dScdy, 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt awa^ ; 
But f Ix'd his word, his saving power remains; 
Thy realm for ev6r lasts, thy Own Mdsslah reigns. 

A Dactyle has the first syllable accented, and the last two 
unaccented ; as, Labdurer, possible : 

From thS Idw pleasures of this fsUldn n&ture. 

An Anapast has the first two syllables unaccented, and tho 
last accented ; as, C<intrav6ne, acqui^ce : 

At thd close of the d&y whdn th6 hamlet is still, 
And mortals tb^ swMts of f5rg«tfuln$95 prove, 
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When n&tight bdt thg torrdnt Ls hiard 5n th« hill, 
And n&ught but thS nightingale's 8«ng in th6 grdve. 

The Spondee; as, amen: a Pyrrhick; as, fin thfi — tall tree: 
an Amphibrach; as, Delightful: a Tribrach; as, Nu-m6r£^l^ 
In English versification, some of these feet are much more 
common than others \ but not imfrequently we meet with several 
kinds introduced into the same piece of composition. This de- 
velopment of poetick numbers, also evinces the copious stock of 
materials at the command of the English versifier : for we are 
not only allowed the use of all the ancient, poetick feet, in our 
heroick measure, but we have duplicates of each kind, agreeing 
in movement, though differing in sound, and which make di£ 
ferent impressions on the ear — an opulence peculiar to our lan- 
guage, and one that may be the source of a boundless variety. 
By looking again at the foregoing definitions, the young 
reader will perceive, that the essential qualities or characteris 
ticks of poetry, consist not, as is too often supposed, in harmon- 
ick numbers, or feet, or rhymes, but in a peculiar kind of sen- 
timent and conception, called poetick thought. The peculiar 
nature of poetick thought, however, is not to be learned from 
definition or description, any more than countenance is, but by 
observation — by attention to the conceptions, thoughts, senti- 
ments, and lan^age of the best poets. Hence, unless the 
thought is poetick, all the ornaments of poetick dress — ^the 
paraphernalia of numbers, arrangement, and rhythm, cannot 
elevate it to the dignity of true poetry. We, therefore, much 
more frequently meet with verses than with poetry. At pres- 
ent, however, it is not the author's purpose to discuss the qual- 
ities and merits of poetry, but merely to make a few remarks 
on the 

MANNER OF READING POETRY. 

The foregoing directions for acquiring a just and a happy 
elocution, have been chiefly applied to the enunciation of prose: 
and, although most of them are equally applicable to the read- 
ing of poetry, yet, in the reading of verse, and particularly 
rhyming verse, some peculiarities arise out of the nature of the 
composition itself, which seem to require a brief notice. 

OF POETICAL PAUSES. 

There are three kinds of pauses brought into 
^uisition in the elegant enunciation of poetry : 
first, Sentential or Grammatical Pasa^^^ ox VicuciM 
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which merely mark the sense ; secondly, Rhb- 
torical Pauses, or those employed for the purpose 
of producing oratorical effect ; and, thirdly, Mar- 
monick Pauses, or such as are demanded by the 
melody and harmony of the numbers, and the pe- 
culiarity of the rhythm. 

Harmonick pauses are sometimes divided into the Final 
paose, and the Casurtd pause. These sometimes coincide with 
the sentential and the rhetorical pauses, and sometimes they 
are independent of them. 

In rhyme, the Final Pause takes place at the 
end of the line, marks the measure, and shows 
the correspondence of sound between the rhy- 
ming syllables. 

EXAMPLES. 

Bat where to find the happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
Such is the patriot's boast, where'er we roam, 
"Bhs first best country ever is at home. 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 

Remarks. — In reading these examples, it will be noticed, 
that the final pause, at "below" and "roam," coincides with 
the sentential, but that, at the word "find," it does not. The 
final pause is so important in rhyme, even when it does not 
coincide with the sentential, as to merit another example : — 

Save, that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of sach as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

Remarks. — The final pause at " complain," takes (as it always 
does when not in alliance with the sentential pause) the rising 
inflection, and, in order to produce its proper eflfect, must be 
very slight This pause also occurs at tne words "then," 
"bright," and "when," on page 130. 

In regard to the application of the final pause in reading 
blank verse, nothing can betray a greater want of rhetorical 
taste and philosophical acumen, than the directions of Mr. Mur- 
ray, and others,* who recommend its adoption at the close of 

xooiiirilMMe who recommend the adoption of ih% final paute in lAank vene. an 
't r?'>'*oai wnftrtrtro, KamM. Itttfar. tta^Qiegivn ocraaUT diiUiiciiiahMl for ]eti>> 
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every line, whether it coincides with the sentential pause or 
not The following is an example which they bring forward 
to illustrate their absurd notions on this point 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Ekien, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blii^al seat. 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

To say that the final pause applied to " fruit," " taste," and 
"man," m this example, would serve "to mark the difference 
between prose and verse," or to say that, unless we '* make 
every line sensible to the ear," we mar the melody, and sup- 

Eress the numbers of the poet, is all nonsense. Although poetry 
as much to do with numbers, and feet, and melody, yet, what 
have these trappings of poetry, or poetry itself, to ao with any 
particular number of lines or feet ? May not four feet be just 
as poetick as five; or fifteen feet, as poetick tis fifty? What 
has the ear to do, then, with any particular number of feet? 

The truth is, the distinctive difference between the poetry of 
blank verse and prose, depends on no such slender principle as 
that here referred to ; but .it rests on a much stronger, and a 
fiir more elevated, basis. The poetry of blank verse, like that 
of rhyme, depends primarily on the majesty, Euid beauty, and 
poetick character of the thought; ana secondarily- on the 
imagery and the harmony of the numbers. The application of 
the final pause, then, at the end of a line in blank verse, (ex- 
cept when it coincides with the sentential pause,) is just as ab- 
surd as it would be at the end of a line in prose; but the appli- 
cation of this pause in rhyme, has its peculiar and happy effect, 
which has been already described. By turning to pa?es 126 
and 127, and by applying this pause at the words " skill" and 
"ofience," and by omitting it in pronouncing the words " fight," 
** waves," ** slope," " treasures," and " me," the propriety and 
force of these remarks will be sufficiently apparent. 

CJESVRAL PAUSE. 

The Cjesural Pause divides the line into equal 
or unequal parts. 

In heroick verse, it commonly falls on the fourth* fifth, or 
sixth syllable. 

EXAMPLES. 

The bursting heart" may pour itself in prayer. 
Round broken eolamns'' clasping ivy twined. 
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I hBYe been tonched with joy'' when on the 
Ootstretched he lay'' on the cold ground" and oft 
Looked up to heaven. 

In this last example, the line is divided into three poitioDS 
by two caesuras : in the following, it is divided into four por- 
tions, by the introduction of one cssural, and two Demi-Citsw- 
Tol pauses, which are indicated by the single acute accent Q: 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze ; 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent; 
Spreads' nncuvided" operates' unspent. 

The regularity and harmony of numbers, and the samenea 
of sound in pronouncing rhymes, strongly solicit the voice to a 
sameness ottone ; and tone, unless directed by a judicious ear, 
is apt to degenerate into a song ; and a son^ in elocution, is, to 
one of refined taste, of all things the most disgusting. In oid^ 
to avoid this unendurable sing-song or cheunt, in enunciating 
poetry, the best precaution that can be given, is, for the reader 
who IS guilty of it, to forget, as it were, that he is pronoancing 
▼erses, and to adopt the easy and natural style which would be 
just in reading prose. 

aUESTIONS. 

What is a Rhetorical Pause 'i — Give an example. 

Repeat the Rule respecting the adjuncts of the verb andnominatiTe.- 
niustrate and explain it. 

What is said of the pauses denoted by the common points or stops 1 

Give examples of short, and of long, pauses. 

What is the difference between gprammatical and rhetorical pauses 1 

What is the second Rule for rhetorical pauses 1 

Please to read and explain the examples which follow. 

Define the emphatick pause. — ^Explam it by examples. 

What is Poetry 1 

Please to define Versification, Rhyme, and Blank Verse. 

Define Poetical Feet, and explain the eight kinds. 

Wherein consist the essential qualities of poetry 1 

What are the three kinds of poetical pauses 1 

lUustrate and explain the final pause. 

Is the final pause at ail requisite in reading blank verse 1 

On what does the poetry of blank verse depend 1 

Define and illustrate by examples, the csesural pause — also the demi- 
caMural. 

PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES. 

In the following examples, those words in which the tomdt and jh^ 
tpniek elements ought to be prolonged^ are distinguished by accented 
rowdsi thva, a, «, i, o, and so forth. 
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The christian' . . does not pr&y to be delivered firom' . . gUr^^ 
l«it', from' . . VAiN-glOry\ 

Men will wrangle for religion'; vyfiit for it* ; f%g\t for it' ; 
itXt for it' ; any thing but' . . . live for it\ 

We often dt$fUt a thing', because we do not hn^ it' ; and 
we will not know it', because' . . we despise it\ 

A great man in the covntrt', is but a small man in the 

CITY*. 

Thsre is nothing so baleful to a small man', as the sh&de of 
a great one\ particularly the gre&t man of a city". 

It is an honour to a man to ciase from stnfe'' ; but erery 
fdoV . . vfiMheintermeddlins'. 

Coonsel in the heart*, is like d66p tDater"^ ; but a man of tm- 
derstanding' , will dram it 6ut\ 

Contemporaries' . . appreciate the man', rather than the 
hbrit'; but posterity . . will regard the mbrit', rather than 
the man\ 

Most people are more anxious to' . . lengthen life', than to' . . 
improve it\ Hence', the diurnals' . . give us ten thotlsand re- 
cipes to live' . . l&ng^, for one' . . to live' . . wiW ; and hence', 
too', the use of the present', which we have\ is thrown away 
in idle schemes for abasing the future*, which we m&y not 
have\ 

Rejoice', O young man^ in thy voutK ; and let thy heart' . . 
cheer thee in the days of thy youth\ aftid walk in the ways of 
thy heart', and in the sight of thine e^-es' : but kn^w thOfl', that 
for all these things' . . God will bring thee into Judgment, 
Therefore', remove sorrow' . . from thy heart', and put away 
evil' . . from thy flesh' ; for childhood and youth' . . aris vanitjf . 

Shylock. Three thoflsand duca^* .-—well'. 

Bassanio. Ay\ sir', for three months\ 

Shy. For three months'' : — ^well'. 

Bas, For which', a$ I told you', Antonio shall be hcwuS. 

Shy, Antonio shall become hown^ : — ^well'. 

Bas. Will you oblige me' ? . . Shall I know your answer* t 

Shy. Three thottsand ducats for three months^, and Anto- 
nio' . . b6ilnd\ 

Bas. Your answer to that\ 

Shy. Antonio is a gddd mdn'. 

Bas. Have you heard any imputation to the contta/r^f t 

Shy. Ho', nd\' . . no', nd'; , , nd' ; my meaning in saying 
tiiat he is a good man', is', to have you understand me', that he 
is sufficient' : yet' . . his means are in rufposition' , ^ He 
hath an argosy bouod to TripdU ; another', to the Indies', I 
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undentand', moreover', upon the Rialto', that he hath a thud 
at Mexico\ a fourth for England" : and other yentaies ha 
hath\ squander^ abroad'. But' . . ships' .. are but hdardis 
sailors' . . but min\ There are Zani-rata' and toater-ntit] 
^bater^hievei^t and land-thieyes' : I mean', pirates^ : and thn', 
there is the peril of waters\ wind/^ and rocJui'. The man V, 
Wfiwithstdnding', sufficient, — Three thotlsand dncaU:^l 
diink I may take his bdnd\ 

If hinderances obstmct thy w&y', 
Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strength be sd$n^( 
But <y ! if fortune' . . fill thy sail' 
With more than a propitious gale', 

Take half thy canvass in\ 

Alas' I alas^ I doth h6pe^ . . deceive us^l 

Shall friendship', lo7e'— shall all those Oes' 
That bind a moment', and then Idave US', 

Be/ottTui again where nothing dies' 1 
Oh'! if no other boon were given' 

To keep oar hearts fh)m wrong and stldn^, 
Who would not try to win a' . . heavkm', 

Where all we love', shall live again^ 1 

Oft when yon moon' . . has climbed the midnight sk^. 

And the lone sOabird' . . w&kes its wildest cry', 

Piled on the steep', the maniack's fagots barn' 

To h&il the bftrk that never can return^ • 

And still she w&its', but scarce forbe&rs to wOOp', 

That constant lore can linger on the deep^. 

The tyrant' . . has fallen^ : he hath met his just doom^ 
Go forth to the mounl^ : bring the olive-branch home', 
And rejoice'', for the day of our freedom' . . is come\ 

Now is the winter of aur discontent 

Made glorious summer by this son of York^ ; 

And all the cloads that lowered upon Oftr hOOse', 

In the deep bosom of the Ocean' . . buried^. 

$J'Ow are Our brows' . . bound with victorious wreaths^ ; 

Our brui-sed arms' . . hung up ibr monuments^ ; 

Otir stem alarums' . . changed to merry meetings^ ; 

Our dreadful marches' . . to delightful measures .* 

Grim-visaged war' . . hath smoothed his wrinkled front^-; 

And now', instead of mounting bar-bedt steads', 

To fright the sOuls of fearful adversaries', 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute\ 

R^viarks.—la olrder to do a thing well, we shoukl attempt to 
do hut one thing at a time. The foregoing examples hear m> 
great a variety of oratorical marks j indicative of their just eastt 
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mtkaif a« to rcmder it impooBiUe for the tyro in olocutioii to 
attend to them all at the^r^^ reading. The author soggeatii 
therefore, the propriety of the pupirs attending, in h& first 
reading of these exercises, merely to the correct orikoefy, and 
a distinct articulation, of the words. In his seccmd reading, 
Let him attend particularly to a proper mQdulaii4m9nA infteetum 
of them. In his third reading, let nis attention be solely direct- 
ed to the emphads and rhetorical pauses requhihe to be observed 
in a just enunciation of the examples. In hia fourth andjiftk 
readings of these passages, let him give those veords containing 
the accented vowels, that full and ** voluptuous sweW* and prol- 
ongatioti of sound which a rich, deep» and harmonick intona- 
tion imperiously demands. In reference to the explosion and 
protraction of the tonick and subtonick elements, let nim not be 
afraid to get his mouth off, nor to open his throat ; but, as na* 
ture has been bountiful in bestowing upon us organs capable of 
producing soft, smooth, and ^aceful, musical, powerful, and 
expressive sounds, and as art has been ingenious and wise in 
the contrivance of language so admirably adapted to the happy 
exercise of the vocal powers, let him give these organs full 
play, and make the most of the words which he utters. 

When the learner shall have read these examples fiye or six 
times over, attending, according to the directions, to only one 
thing, or, at most, to two things, at each reading, he nioll be 
prepared to enunciate them with his attention directed to all 
the various marks appended to the examples, as he goes along. 
It is presumed that no teacher will expect either improvement 
or a happy performance on the part of his pupil, uji^eiss he him- 
9elf proTwunce each sentence or paragraph in his own most 
eloquent and masterly manner, before the pupil is allowed to 
Utter it. 

These examples are designed to illustrate particularly, first, 
the importance of protracting the tonick and subtonick elements 
\nth a full volume and melodious swell ; secondly, the impor- 
tance and proper application of rhetorical pauses ; and, lastly, 
the ^naZ pause in rhyming verse. This lastnamed pause takes 
place at the words "ties," "given," and "bum," in the second 
end third of the poetick examples ; but it will be observed that, 
« the words "discontent" and "chamber," in the last example — 
\irhich is blank verse — no such pause is requisite. 

TTie pupil should be cautioned against placing a stress upon 

•ny of the vowel sounds that require prolongation, except when 

hey occur in woids really emphatick; am, alao, agamst per- 

13 
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fining them; that is, giving a long sound to a broad or • 
fUU aonnd, or the reverse. 

In the foregoing examples, the most important one as an 
esBrcisa for the stud^it, is the Dialogae; as it forcibly illiis- 
trates the great difbrence in time and quantity which ought to 
be observwl in enunciating different kinds of composition. The 
greater portion of words uttered by the Jew, should be pro- 
nounced mc^e than twice as slowly as those spoken by Bas- 
sanio. The long quantity on the phrase, ** Three thousand 
ducats," and in the inverted, unequal wave on the word '* well,'' 
should amount to a drawL The pan^gn^h cdrnmencinsf inddi 
^ Ho, no," requires a quicker movement, and a more ftnini*fw<i 
intonation. 

The closing paragraph in blank verse, also demands a Mfpr 
ffew movement of the voice. 



CHAPTER VI. 



OF RHETORICAL ACTION. 

a rhetorical sense, Action seems to imply 
I characteristicks of delivery included under 
terms Gesture^ Attitude^ and Expression qf^ 
enance. 

3 important part of good delivery, is much less regarded, 
)nsequently, much less cultivated, by the modems, than it 
r the ancients. A just and an elegant adaptation of every 
the body, and of every expression of the countenance, to 
:ure and import of the subject one is delivering, may be 
3red, however, as too essential a part of oratory to be 
by unnoticed. 

more or less action must necessarily accompany the 
of every speaker who delivers his sentiments in earnest, 
r ought to be in order to move and persuade, it is of the 
importance to him that that action be appropriate and 
1 — ^never forced and awkward, but easy and graceful, ex- 
here the nature of the subject requires it to be bold and 
ent. 

J prescribed limits of the author, however, permit him 
ent only a mere sketch of the outlines of this important 
, leaving it to the dictates of good sense and cultivated 
» fill them up. 

OF GESTURE. 

lictdaiion and expression of countenance, are the Ian* 
of nature ; and, as they spring from the heart and the 
s, when legitimately called forth, they convey a language 
aches the heart. But because it is urged, that gestures 
e natural, it is not hence to be inferred, that they must 
spontaneous efforts of nature, unaided by art or culti- 
In this, as well as in those things which relate to the 
tion of the vocal powers, we call in the aid of art, not to 
t, but to refine, to exalt, to perfect nature. No o\i^\.\a5>J» 
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of becoming skilled in dancing, or in vocal or instmrnental 
musick, or in mathematicks, or logick, without long and close 
application to the subject, under an able teacher, or in priyate 
If one would excel in poinianship, he places himself under the 
instruction of a professor in the art ; if he would become an 
adept in wrestling or boxing, he receives instruction from a pro- 
fessor in pugilisticks ; if he wishes to be skilled in horseman- 
ship, he puts himself under a ridingmaster : or else he attains 
any one of these objects, by private application and long prac- 
tice. When Caspar Hauser was first thrown into Nurembnrg, 
at the age* of seventeen^ after having been confined all his life 
^p a narrow dungeon, he did not know how to walk ! Although 
%at%Tt had performed her whole duty to this youth, she luid 
not taught him this art ; nor would she ever have taught him, 
nor would he ever have learned, to walk, had he not exerted 
his capabilities for the attainment of this object, by repeated and 
persevering efforts. If^ then, any one would exc^ in gesticula- 
tion, or in any other important qualification of an orator, let 
him assiduously set about the cultivation of his natural powers; 
WB^ if he cannot avail himself of the instructions of a compe- 
tent master in the art, he may, at least, glean useful hints from 
books that treat upon the subject, athd, more especially, by ob- 
serving the manner adopted by the best speakers : but let him 
bear in mind, that, in oraer to excel, in this, or in any other im- 
portant attainment, he must accompany his desires by privatt 
application and persevering efforts. 

If argument were necessary to enforce the importance of 
cultivation in gesticulation, one sufliciently cogent might be 
drawn from the graceful skill and power displayed in this art 
by the best actors on the stage. No truth is clearer, than that 
their masterly excellence is the fruit of their own industry. 

But, in applying art to the aid of oratory, and especially in 
copying the mien and gesture of those who excel m it, great 
caution is to be observed. No true orator can he formed after 
ANY MODEL. He that copies or borrows from any one whom he 
looks up to as a standard of excellence, should be careful, in 
the first place, not to copy his peculiarities or his defeeU 
Secondly, whatever is copied, should be so completely brought 
under his command by long practice, as to appear perfectly 
natural, and his own. Art should never be allowed to put any 
constraint upon nature ; but should be so completely refined 
and subdued, as to appear to be the work of nature herself 
Whenever art, in a speaker, is allowed, in the slightest degree, 
to pat a constraint upon natuie, it is immediately Av^ffi^i 
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shows af^ctadon, and is sore to disgust, rather than to ploase 
and impress, the hearer. 

The leading object of every publick speaker should be— to 
persuade. In order to persuade, he must be able to please — to 
affect the feelings and to move the heart. To accomplish all this, 
the first important requisite, doubtless, is, to advance sound 
arguments in clear and chaste language ; but he should remem- 
ber that arguments, when accompanial by appropriate gesture, 
an earnest and. a sincere expression of countenance, and a ma- 
sterly intonation, come upon the hearer with a double force. 

As we have no admitted standard of excellence in gesticula- 
tion, we are left without ample data from which to draw a com- 
plete set of rules to regulate all the proper movements of the 
body, limbs, and features, which should take place in delivery. 
In general terms, force and grace may he considered the lead- 
ing qtudities of good action. When combined, they mutually 
support each other, and may be regarded as the most powerful 
auxiliaries of oratory. 

In presenting particular directions for gesture, it is easier to 
give negative, than positive, instruction. La gesticulation, every 
one knows, that the right hand should be much more frequent- 
ly employed than the left; and that it should be brought down 
with great energy when he wishes to enforce an important sen- 
timent. In order to do this with full effect, it is equally appa- 
rent, that the arm should be boldly extendi so as to give all 
its muscles full play. A bold and manly freedom of gtsture u 
to he studied, as much as a cramped and awkward stiffiiess is 
to be avoided. A contracted movement o( the hand and arm» 
appears trifling and ungraceful. Waves or curved lines de- 
scribed by the hand and arm, are far more graceful than straight 
lines : and, although these may be studied and practised, yet, a 
young speaker should studiously avoid all affected prettiness of 
gesture, all theatrical trick and mimickry, and, especially, all 
scholastick stiffness and measured, academical formality of 
gesture. Every thing of this sort, appears unnatural, and, con- 
sequently, produce an effect directly opposite to that which is 

mtended. 

Those azitomatical gestures taught in our academies and 
colleges, seldom do any good, frequently much harm. They 
are generally imperfect imitations of abominably bad prece- 
dents. Therefore, the first thing incumbent on a young man 
who has had the misfortune to be thus mistaught, if he would 
make himself an eloquent, or even a tolerable, speaker, is to 
lay aside all that medianical stiffiiess and set fbnnalifcy^ andib^ 

13» 
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degreeif to adopt the natural maimer of those speakers whose 
gestures bear none of the marks of study, but which seem to 
burst ibrth as the spontaneous productions of the sentiments 
delirered. But, above all, he should so completely conceal all 
art, as not to allow his gestures to carry the least appearanet 
0/ DESIGN. Many a young speaker is distressingly encum' 
bered with his hajids and arms. They are greatly in his tcaf. 
When this is the case, if he is uniinllinff to cut them off, let 
him strive to forget that he has any— and, at the same time, 
lay about him lustily and fearlessly. Let him remember, that 
it is no time to study attitude and gesture when he is address- 
ing a publick audience ; but that these should be so thoroughly 
studiea in private, as to enable him to make a happy use of 
them in publick, as it were, tirithout thought or effort. 

These loose hints will be closed with one remark, which is, 
that excess of action, is nearly as detrimental in oratory, as no 
action. It becomes every speaker, therefore, in this, as well as 
in every thing else that pertains to elocution and oratory, to 
avoid extremes. 

OF ATTITUDE AND EXPRESSION. 

By a publick speaker, no small degree of attention should be 
given to a proper dignity of mien. Let him appear CTacefiil, 
easy, and natural; and, when warmed and ammated by the 
importance of his subject, his dignity of mien should become 
still more elevated and commandmg, and assume a somewhat 
lofty and noble bearing. Directly opposed to this, is the awk- 
ward habit of frequently moving about, or changing place, 
while addressing an audience. Although the attitude of the 
speaker may be often changed, yet a shiftmg of place is rarely 
admissible. 

But the most important part of action consists in accompany- 
ing one's sentiments by an appropriate expression of the counte- 
nance. The eye of the orator, and the expressive movements 
of the muscles of his face, often tell more than his words, his 
body, or his hands. In regard to the use of that commanding 
organ, the eye, it may be worthy of remark, that, when lighted 
up and glowing with meaning and intelligence, and frequently 
and properly directed to the person or persons addressed, it 
tends greatly to rivet the attention, and deepen the interest, of 
the hearer, as well as to heighten the effect, and enforce the 
unportance, of the sentiments delivered. A publick speaker, 
merefore, cannot Ml into a greater errour, than to keep hit 
•fas much cast down, averted, or turned away from his auditory. 
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GENERAL HINTS. 

TO THE READER AND THE SPEAKER. 

The most eloquent manner of reading and of speaking, is the 
most easy of attainment,* if sought for through the proper chan- 
nel ; for it is as simple a^ it is natural. But many who aim 
at it, feil by the very efforts adopted to gain it. They over- 
reach the mark. They shoot too high. Instead of breathing 
forth their sentiments in the fervid glow of simple nature, which 
always warms, and animates, and interests the hearer, they 
work themselves up into a sort of frigid bombast, which chills 
and petrifies him. One, therefore, who would read well, or 
who would speak well — who would interest, rivet the attention, 
convince the understanding, and excite the feelings of his hear- 
ers — needs not expect to do it by any extraordinary exertion or 
desperate effort ; for genuine eloquence is not to be wooed and 
won by any such boisterous course of courtship, but by more 
gentle means. If one would become pflowing and truly elo- 
quent, he must rise naturally with his subject, and without 
betraying the least art or effort. 

As in grammar and rhetorick, so in eloquence, defects are 
artificial ; original beauties are natural. It is, therefore, a great 
mistake to suppose that visible art can do any thing towards 
making an orator, or an eloquent reader. Cultivation may do 
much. The rules of every science, as far as they are just and 
useful, are founded in nature, or in good usage. Hence, their 
adoption and application tend to free us from our artificial de- 
fects, all of which may be regarded as departures from the 
simplicity of nature. Let the student in elocution, tben, bear 
in mind, that whatever is artificial, is unnatural, and whatever 
is unnatural, is directly opposed to genuine eloquence. 

The reader must not suppose, however, that, in cautioning 
him against an artificial and frigid vehemence of style in elo- 
cution, any countenance is given to a cold and indifferent man- 
ner. A slight degree of extravagant warmth, is far more en- 
durable than lifeless dulness and tameness. Notwithstanding 
all the precautions proper to be observed, therefore, the reader 
or speaker should not fail to enter with glowing fervour into 
the spirit of the sentiments which he utters. He should alwajrs 
be in earnest ; and then, if his manner is simple^ naturak 
Mf|f, and dignified, it cannot &il of being eloquent. 
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In reading, one should not confine his eyes too much to the 
book. By this puerile practice, one-half of the efiect of his 
elocution is lost A good reader has his eyes directed to his 
hearers, nearly as much as to his hook. Great effect may also 
be produced, hy occasionally casting his eyes upon some of the 
most distant persons in the room. This is, as it were, to hold 
a closer communion with them, hy which their interest in what 
•is read, is greatly increased. 

HINTS ON THE ELOQUENCE OF THE PULPIT. 

The dignity and importance of this suhject require that it 
always be approached with solemn awe ; but the very sacred- 
ness of the tneological office, has betrayed many a one into a 
false notion of its true dignity and sanctity. A few, brief re- 
marks, therefore, which go to point out some of the most prom- 
inent errours and defects in delivery, prevalent among^ the 
clergy of our country, may not be unworthy the attention of 
young men who are just entering upon the duties of the min- 
istry. 

There is not, perhaps, a more common errour of delivery, 
displayed by him who officiates it. the sacred desk, than an af- 
fected air of sanctimonious solemnity. This is often exhibited 
in mien, gesture, and tone. But the preacher who is filled with 
the grandeur and importance of his subject — ^\vho considers that 
his object is, to convince his hearers of the truth of the sub- 
lime doctrines of the Bible, and to persuade them to act in con- 
formity to that conviction, will find no time for laying aside his 
natural tones and mien, but will enter upon his labours in the 
true spirit and dignity of native simplicity. 

Affectation, like all other evils, is contagious. Many adopt 
an affected tone and manner merely by imitating a bad prece- 
dent, and are not aware that they are thus tainted. Hence, it 
would be well for a young speaker often to consider, whether 
he has not mistaken, and adopted, some affected habits for nat- 
ural graces. If his tones, gestures, and enunciation generally, 
closely resemble those he would employ in familiar and earnest 
discourse with others, they may commonly be regarded as 
natural. 

Affectation in the pulpit, is fashionable. This allusion is not 
made in reference to that affectation of prettiness, adopted by 
the weak and silly, nor that of sanctimonious austerity and 
pompous dignity, displayed by the bigoted and hypocritical, 
but in allusion to that affectation which shows itself in sectarian 
tone or cant. There is a baptist tone or cant, a methodist cant, 
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a presbyterian cant, an episcopalian cant, a catholick cant, and 
a quaker cant ; but as there is no religion in any of these cants, 
as they are all disagreeable to a chaste ear, and degfrading to 
the'tnie dignity of pulpit eloquence, the young clergyman would 
do well to avoid them. 

Though not unfrequently rude and boisterous, yet our meth- 
odist preachers are more enective in their manner of delivery 
than the more polished and scholastick clergy of some other 
sects. Who has not observed, that with less learning, but more 
zeal, with less argument, but more fervour, with less formality, 
but more vehemence, the former often accomplish more than 
the latter 1 And what is the cause of this sin^ar difference ? 
One very plain reason is, in their manner, they are more nat- 
ural. Having drawn their information more from men than 
books, the knowledge of the former is more practical in its 
cast than that of the latter ; and for this reason, they can apply 
it to greater advantage, and effect more with small means, than 
others do with means more ample. If they have not the ad- 
vantage of scientifick acquirements and literary polish, neither 
do they labour under the disadvantage of scholastick stiffness 
and coldness. Although extravagance, and rant, and bawling, 
and bombast, are by no means commendable in these "fair- 
spoken days," yet, who would not rather have a preacher 
breathe forth flames like the mares of Diomedon, and lay about 
him like a mad dragon from the marshes of Lema, than to 
come upon them with frigid gusts from the top of mount Ural, 
and congeal them into an iceberg ? 

But without stretching farther this chain of unwelcome com- 
parisons, it may be proper to notice one advantage which pul- 
pit eloquence derives from a quarter whence it would seem to 
De little expected, and that is, from the peculiar habits of " cir 
cttit riders. They who follow this course of itinerancy, gen • 
erally acquire, in no small degree, what the clergy of other de- 
nominations greatly need — a knowledge of human nature : and 
in this we may perceive an illustration of that grand, equalizing 
principle laid down by the gfreat Dispenser oi all good, by the 
operation of which, all his creatures, provided thev make a 
proper use of the means placed within their reach, possess 
nearly an equal chance for usefulness and happiness. 

If many of our learned divines would study human nature 
more, ana books less, think more, and write less, extemporize 
more in the pulpit, and read less in it, seek a closer walk with 
God, and more frequent walks among their parishioners, thev 
would doubtless become far more eloquent am fat mox^ xsa^^vA. 
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aUESTIONS. 

Of what does chapter 6, treat 7 

What characteristicks of delivery are included under the term, w> 
tioni 

What kind of action is most highly recommended 1 

What kind of lani^oage is conveyed by gesticulation and expreaaion 
of countenance 1 

What is said of art and cuUtvatum in action 1 — ^What, of copringfioin 
others?— What should be the leading object of a pnblick sptikeT% 

What constitutes a proper dignity of mien 1 

What should a speaker do with his eyes 7 

In order to becolne glowing and truly eloquent, what is requisite in a 
speakerl 

Does visiile art assist in oratory 1 

J^oca emUivatum? 

• On what are the rules of science founded 1 

What is said of a slight degree of extravagant warmth in a speaker 1 
— Should he always be in earnest 7 

What is said about confining the eyes too much to the book in read 
infi? 

Is an affected manner admissible in a preacher T — ^What theni 

How may one know when his tones and gestures are natmnU? 

What is said of sectarian cant 1 

Is it important that a clergyman possess a critical knowJMfa af ba 
man nature 1 • » 
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CHAPTER I. 



SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY 

SECTION I. 

SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

Beautiful Metaphor. — irtino. 

It is interesting to notice how some minds seem almost 
eate ihennselves^^ springing up mider every disadvantage', 
working their solitary', hut irresistible', way through a 
sand obstacles'. Nature seems to delight in disappointing 
issiduities of art', with which it would rear legitimate dul- 
to maturity', and to glory in the vigour and luxuriance of 
zhance productions'. She scatters the seeds of genius to 
iot9u25\ and', though some may perish among the stony 
38 of the world', and some be choked by the thorns and 
ibles of early adversity', yet', others will now and then 
e root even in the clefts of the rocJC, struggle bravely up 
sunshine', and spread over their steril birthplace all the 
ties of vegetation". 

REMARKS ON SECTION I. 

|MMi0n. — ^In reading these selections, the first thing to be attend- 
riM|L(GfMr and iistinct arHcuUUitm of every word, and everv sylla- 
ind eVBcj letter of each syllable, silent letters only excepted. 
idvlation. — The second important, requisite is, to vary the ifUonaHan 
all the different modnlations of the voice which a just and a happy 
itkm requires. This direction refers to all the varied movements 
e voice, considered in regard to pitch, tone, inflection, stress, and 
Qce, and especially to the prolongation of the tonick and a/vbtonick 
mts. 

Udianj—lxi reading the 1st paragraph, the rising inflection takes 
! at the words "disadvantage," "maturity," and " sunshine," in 
rdance with Rule 7, page 82; and the falline;, is made at " them' 
i" and "tpfiMb," agreeabfy to Exception 1, to Rule 7. The rising 
Btioa oecurs at " world'* and **adiversiiy/* according to Exoe^iUioa 
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Beauiifid Simile, — IB. 

12. As the iDint\ which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak', and been lifted by it into sunshine', will', when 
the hardy plant is riiled by the thunderboh', cling round ii 
with its caressing tendrils', and bind up its shattered boughs'; 
so is it beautifully ordered by Providence', that voomaiC^ who is 
the mere dependant and ornament of man in his happier hoars', 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calam- 
ity': winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature', 
tenderly supporting the drooping head', and binding up the 
broken heart'. 

Yolca7iJOt$. — FLINT. 

3. Nature has reserved mountains as the machinery for 
putting forth her sublimest spectacles\ Her most imposing 
mysteries are accomplished among the snows and storms that 
envelop their summits', while the central fires that bum beneath 
their roots', have been contemplated in all time', as the most 
terrifick manifestations of his power\ As we mount these 
ancient piles', majestick solitudes', a purer air\ fresher vegeta- 
tion', flowers of more brilliant hues', the enlargement of the 
horizon', the expansion of mind', and thoughts more serene 
and meditative', seem to whisper us that', in climbing the domes 
of the temple of nature', we are approaching the throne of the 
Eternal Being who fills nature with his presence'. 

2, to the same rule : and this same Exception applies to the inflectiaa 
at " vine," " oak," " sunshine," " will," "thnnderboft," " boughs," " Prov- 
idence," " woman" and " hours," in the 2nd paragraph. The word 
" head," in paragraph 2nd, takes the rising inflection, according to 
Rule 7. 

In paragraph 3d, the words "solitudes," "air," and "vegetation," 
"hues," " horizon," and "mind," are inflected according to mUeenmi 
use of the rules for inflecting a commencing, compound series. 

In the 4th paragraph, the words "come," "totter," "fire," "wafU" 
and "dim," "nation," "despotism," "glory," and "freemeD»'*takiedia 
rising inflection, agreeably to Exception 2, to Rule 7. 

Emphasis. — In paragraph 1st, the idea of some minds' creating ttiih 
selves, is contrasted with the implied idea of otllf^ minds which are 
supposed not to create themselves. See page 119. Though some mil^ 
ex})ect nature to grieve, yet she "seems to deUghl, in disappointing tbt 
assidaities of art." But the emphasis on "delight," as weU as oa 
" chance," " winds," "stony," " adversity," " clefts," and " rock," mar 
be properly referred to the principle contained in Role 2, page 116, aai 
be denominated emphasis of specification. 

The emphatick force which falls upon " vine" and " woman," i& thfe 
Sbad paragraph, is i m faYA gft V r ^ r , accoyding to Rote 1, page 112^ 



i 
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Bunker^HUl Monument 

4. How diflerent is the scene which we this day behold', 
from that which was displayed on this spot fifty years ago\ 
The traces of havock have been erased by the hand of time\ 
The farmer's boy now sips his beverage beside the blue stream 
once crimsoned withhuman gore\ — ^Where banners and plumes 
went down amid the shock of battle', now the golden harvest 
waves its yellow sheaves'. Where rolled the purple stream of 
blood', is now beheld the gambols of childhood and the frolick 
of youth\ The angel of peace now hovers over her domestick 
altars with outspread wings'. 

If the time ever come', when this mighty fabrick shall totter' ; 
when the beacon of joy that now rises in a pillar of fire', a sign 
and a wonder of the world', shall wax dim', the cause will be 
found in the ignorance of the people". If our Union is still to 
continue to cheer the hopes and animate the oppre^ssed of 
every nation' ; if our fields are to be untrodden by the hirelings 
of despotism'; if long days of blessedness are to attend our 
country in her career of glory' ; if you would have the sun 
continue to shed unclouded rays upon the face of freemen', 
then', educate all the children in the land\ This alone', startles 
the tyrant in his dreams of power', and rouses the slumbering 
energies of an oppressed people". It is intelligence that 
reared up the majestick columns of our national glory' ; and 
this alone can prevent them from crumbling into ashes'. 

The Dame of the particular subject of remark or discourse, as it is 
uuitheiically employed when considered in reference to any and every 
«(icr subject that might be brought under con.sideration, always becomes 
m^iaiick. Hence, the word " mountains" in paragraph 3d, requires a 
iBoderate degree of the median stress. In tnese remarks, Mr. Flint 
does not wish to call our attention to valleys^ rivers, lakes, or oceans, but 
pirticalarly to fnowUains. — Thus we have revealed the true philosophy 
oT Ihat percussive force called emphasis : and the inquiring mind that 
ftUows oat this principle, as it pervades, more or less, every sentence 
BtteMd-, mAA reflates every species of emphatick force, will be no less 
MigktefWith its simplicity, than astonished at its extent. But, in this 
nifflple, again, as far as any practical purpose is to be subserved, and 
Pvups, too, as for as accuracy is concemea, it would be better to style 



ike emphatick force which fiilu on " mountains/' and that still slighter 
i^pee which falls on " mysteries," " fires," " solitudes," '*air," " vege- 




Many of the emphatick words in the^e paragraphs, are not marked; 
Ud many that are marked, it would be too tedious to comment upon. 

HMMtorical PoMe. — ^In section 1st, the rhetorical pauses are not mark- 
i or indicated by deta, A just elocution requires them to be ebttsn^ 
14 
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SECTION IL 

SELECT PARAGRAPHS. 

Alexander Hamilton, — webstsr. 

1. The reports of his speeches', imperfect as they probablj 
are', yet remain as lasting monuments of his genius and patno^ 
]sm\ He sav/, at last', his hopes fulfilled : he saw the Om- 
stituiion adopted', and the government under it', established and 
organized". The discerning eye of Washington immediately 
called him to a post', infinitely the most important in the ad- 
ministration of the new system'. He was made Secretary of 
the Treamry"^ ; and how he fulfilled the duties of such a place', 
at such a time', the whole country perceived with delight', and 
the whole world', with admiration'. He smote the rock of the 
national resources', and abundant streams of revenue gushed 
forth'. He touched the dead corpse of the publick credit, and 
it sprang upon its feet\ The fabled birth of Minerva', from 
the brain of Jove', was hardly more sudden or more perfect 
than the financial system of the United States which hurst forth 
from the conceptions of Alexanuer Hamilton\ 

however, in many places in these examples. In reading paragraph 1st, 
a sZi^A^ pause of this sort should occur alter the words ** way/' "nature," 
the second " some," "others," *' root," and " birthplace." 

In reading the third paragraph, a slight rhetorical pause should be 
made after the words *' nature," " mountains" " mysteries," and the 
phrase "whisper us." 

In enunciating the 4th paragraph, this pause is proper after the words 
"havock" "peace," "wUl be found," 'UdMcaU;' and " intelugjence * 

REMARKS ON SECTION II. 

The leading remarks applicable to the various paragraphs of Sectioi 
3, amount to nothing more than a repetition of those cuready appliad to 
Section 1. Very few will, therefore, be presented. The ^ooof reader 
cannot be too particular, however, in bis attention to a distinet i ff aih 
tion and a correct orthoepy^ in addition to the attention required in ip* 
propriately applying the rules for inflection, emphasis, pause, and m 
fortn — not only m enunciating the examples in this section, but, ako, ii 
reading every piece he may be called on to pronounce. 

Infieeiion.~-m the 1st paragraph, the word " TrtoMm^* being emj^at- 
ick, takes t' 
7, pi^82. 
considering 

compound member, answering to the simple member which 
Treaswry. 

In paragraph 2nd, the rising inflection takes place at " wmAJ* 
**rkaan£k^' '*dedamiu^'* and "inane," in acccK^ttca with Rultfll 
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Eloquence of Daniel Webster, 

2. It was in the Senate that I first became enamoured with 
the wonderful eloquence of this great man\ Every word that 
issued from his lips', seemed like the haitle-axe of a trarrumr\ 
fiiUing upon the helmet of his foe', and striking him to the 
earth\ It was not the mere rippling of word^-'^e bubbling 
of rhetorick' — the gingling ana gurgling of empty declamor 
iion' — ^frothy", flashy', and inane' ; but the mighty rushing of a 
thinking\ logical', and ratiocinative* xr^di — deep\ original', 
and intellectuar — where every word was a thought, sometimes 
flashing with brilliancy' ; at others', stunning with force', or 
startling with sublimity* — where every sentence was an argu- 
ment, and every argument excited a feeling corresponding to 
the thought' — holding the heart and the mind captive at the 
same time\ Sometimes it resembled the tramp of a trooper', 
crushing a young forest beneath his courser's feet^ : at others', 
the boiling torrent', tumbling mountains of errour into the 
abvss of sophistry' : and then', again', it resembled a dignified 
chieflain in his neittle career', leading on his legions to sweep 
an enemy to destruction. 

Such was the effect oi\i\a eloquence upon me', that it seemed 
as if I actually heard the battle-axe'— one argument backing 
another in rapid and restless succession', until', like the piling 
of Pelion upon Ossa', they crushed and overwhelmed his an- 
tagonists'. It is not surprising that a mind of this exalted 
oraer and finished character', should excite the admiration of 
an empire^. 

Waste of Time, — lindsey. 

3. It has been discovered', at length', what', indeed', was 
always sufliciently obvious', that a boy needs not be kept at 

MB 75. At the words " frothy" and "deep," in the 2nd paragraph, 
iriF*Mprimer," *'naine," and "moral/' in the 3d, the falling iniwction 
Mddfbe but slight, not more than the downward concrete of a second: 
WiObeervation, page 88. 

Wmfkasis. — In the 1st paragraph — Mr. Hamilton's hopes had previ- 

OMiy rested on expectations but he now saw iYiemfulfUUd. Again, " he 

was made Secretary of the 7VA»«ry," and not, Ambassador to France, 

Vte President of the United States^ or some tUher publick officer. 

' la paragraph 3nd— " It was in the Senate," and not at the Bar, " that 

iirtt became enamoured," and so forth. It seemed as if I, not merely 

imamed^ but " actually heard, the battle-axe." Each of these fonr ex- 

Wipi«i, might be explained according to Rule 3, page 75. 

A little reflection, will show the reader the propriety and the reason 
fer emphasizing, not only the words marked in these examples, but, also, 
mnjotkers. 
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school eight or ten years', to learn to read his primer\ write 
his name\ cipher to the Rule of Three', and hate books and 
learning for tne rest of his life\ It has been discovered', that', 
in three or four years', a boy may be taught a hundredfold 
mdre\ by skilful teachers in a skilful way*, than their /att«r« 
dreamed of learning at dW, This is the grandest discovery of 
our age\ It will do more to meliorate the moral", physical', 
and political condition of mankind', than all other means ever 
yet devised". 

SECTION IIL 

Injustice of Revenge, — dr. johnson. 

1. It is too common for those who have unjustly tsoftereA 
pdin', to inflict it', likewise', in their turn', with the same injus- 
tice", and to imagine that they have a right to treat others' . . 
as they have themselves been treated". 

POLITICAL AND MORAL MAXIM& 

Intellectual minds often ill directed. — ib. 

2. That affluence and power\ advantages extrinsick and ad- 
ventitious't and', therefore', easily separable from those by whom 
they are possessed', should very often flatter the mind with ex- 
pectations of felicity which they cannot give', raises no aston- 
ishment'; but it seems rational to* hope', that inteUeciud 
greatness' . . should produce better effects' ; that minds' . . 
qualified for great attainments', should first endeavour to secure'. . 
their ow7i benefit ; and that they who are most able to teach' . . 
OTHERS the way to happiness', should', with most certainty', 
follow it themselves". 

But this expectation', however plausible', has been very fre- 
quently disappointed\ The heroes of literary^ as well as of 

remarks on section IIL 

Inflection. — The rising inflectioD and suspending pause at the close of 
the words "pain," " it," " likewise," and " turn," in the 1st paragraph; 
at " power," " adventitioas," '* and," " therefore," "possessed," "gi^% 
"hope," " greatness," and "attainments," " happiness," "expectation,^ 
" suffered,'* and so forth, in the 2nd paragraph ; and at " occupied 
"ideas," "studies," "politician," "shelter,** "place," "concIade,|| 
" calamities," and "favour," "injured," " expedient," " government, 
"persecution," and so forth, in the 3d paragraph, are marked in ac- 
cordance with the first part of Exception 2nd to Rule 7, pa^ 83. Baf, 
at the close of the words " countries," " safe," " any," " lives," "posten 
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IvU't history', have very often been no less remarkable fbr 
^iiat they have suffered', than for what they have achieved" ; 
od volumes have been written' . . only to enumerate the mw- 
fits of the learned, and to relate their unhappy' . . lives' . . 
ad their untimely' . . deaths\ 

Poetical and Political prospects of Colo7nzation. — ib. 

3. The settlement of colonies in uninhabited countries', the 
stablishing of those in security whose misfortunes have made 
leir (Hr» country no longer pleasing or safe\ the acquisition 
f property without injury to any\ the appropriation of the 
raste and luxuriant bounties of nature', and the enjoyment of 
lose gifts which Heaven has scattered upon regions unculti- 
ated and unoccupied', cannot be considered' . . without giving 
ise to a great number of pleasing ideas', and bewildering the 
uagination in delightful prospects' ; and', therefore', whatever 
peculations they may produce in the minds of those who have 
onfined themselves to political studies', they naturally ^x the 
Mention', and excite the applause', of a poet . 

The politician', when he considers men' . . as driven into 
>ther countries for shelter, and obliged to retire to forests and 
ieserts', and pass their lives\ and fix their posterity"^, in the 
remotest comers of the world' . . to avoid those hardships which 
hey either suffer or fear in their native place', may very prop- 
erly inquire', why' . . legislators do not provide a remedy for 
tbese MISER] Es\ rather than encourage an escape from them\ 
He may conclude', that the flight of every honest man', is a 

tr " and " miseries," in the 3d paragraph, the inflection is contrulled"b3r 
the emphasis, and is marked as the downward, in accordance with the 
itumd part of Exception Snd to Rule 7. 

The inflection at " injustice," in paragraph 1st, " learned," in para- 
ph 2nd, and " publick," in the 3a paragraph, forms an exception to 
&aU7, being under the control of emphatick force. 

Anovulation. — The student in elocution, should constantly bear in 
Blind, the great importance of giving to every word, syllable, ana letter 
vhich he utters, a dear and distinct articulation ; and that a distinct 
^icolation is greatly promoted, by observing a due degree of slowness 
iBjpronunciation, by adopting a/«iZ and bold explosion, and an appro- 
fteU protradifn, tf all the tonick and snbtonick elements, and by paying 
strict attention to aU the necessary grammatical and rhetorical pauses. 

Modmialion.'^ln enunciating the 2nd paragraph, the voice, at the 
^mencement, should be pitched upon its ordmary, speaking key ; 
OQI, as soon as it advances to the word " power," in the first line, it 
*wd be lowered one ton£ ; and this under key should be preserved in 
P^nonncin^ the whole of the intervening phrase ending with the word 
"possessed," when, at the word "should," the same pitch should be 
^^fnui that was dropped at the word " power." Buck \xtor«^T^^3i% 
14* 
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loss to the community'' ; that those who are unlMppy without 
guilf, ought to be relievetT ; and the life which is overburden- 
ed by accidental calamities', should be set at ease by the care 
of the fwblicU ; and that those who', by misconduct', have for- 
feited their claims to favour\ ought', rather', to be made usefvi 
to the society which they have i7ijured\ than driven from it\ 
But the poet is employed in a more pleasing task tnan that 
of proposing law/ . . which', however just and expidient\ will 
never be made"; or of endeavouring to reduce to rational 
schemes of government', societies which were formed by 
chance\ and which are conducted by the private passions of 
those who preside in them\ He guides the unhappy fugitive 
from want and persecution', to plenty", quiet', and security^, and 
seats himself in peaceful scenes of solitude and undisturbed 
peace\ 

SECTION IV. 

Female Fortitude. — irting. 

1. I have often had occasion to observe the fortitude with 
which' . . wdmen' . . sustain the most overwhelming reverses 
of fortune'. Those disasters which break down the spirit of 
man, and prostrate him in the dust', seem to call forth all the 
energies of the softer sex', and give such intrepidity and ele- 
vation to their character', that', at times', it approaches to sub- 
limity\ 

Affected Greatness. — ib. 

2. We have', it is true', our griat m^n in America'' : not a 
city but has an ample share of them\ I have mingled among 

phrases, or interrupters of the sense, are of very fre(][uent recurrence, 
and demand particular attention in elocution. Like parenthetick 
claus^ they express a meaning not necessary to the sense of the sea- 
lences in ^hich they occur, and yet, not sufficiently foreign to it to allow 
the distinctive marirs of the parenthesis to be applied to them ; and, 
therefore, they do not require quite so low a tone as parenthetick dauses. 
A happy variety in modulation will be greatly promoted, by observ- 
ing to give all the appropriate inflections and waves of the voice, by a 
distinct articulation, and frequent protraction of the elements of speech, 
and, especially, by a ^rong and varied explosion of emphatlck force. 

REMARKS ON SECTION IT. 

Semitone. — The sarcastick irony of the 3nd paragraph, requires the 
adoption of the semitone and wai?e, particularly in pranouQcing tht 
phrases "gretit men," '* small man," and ''ei^.** 
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them in my time', and been almost withered by the shade into 
which they cast me' ; for' . . there is nothing so baleful to a 
small ra&Qh . . as the shade of a great one\ particularly', the 
great man of a city", 

America and Europe Compared. — ib. 

3. On no comitry have the charms of nature been more 
prodigally lavished' . . than upon America^, Her mighty lakes^, 
like oceans of liquid silver' ; her mountains^, with their bright', 
aerial teints' ; her valleys', teeming with wild fertility' ; her tre- 
mendous cataracts' y thundering in their solitudes' ; her bound- 
less plaiiis\ waving with spontaneous verdure'; her broad', 
deep river$\ rolling in solemn silence to the ocean' ; her track- 
Jess forests\ where vegetation puts forth all its magnificence* ; 
her skies^, kindling with the magick of sunmier clouds and glo- 
rious sunshine' : — n6', never need an American' . . look beyond 
his own country for the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery'. 

But Europe* . . holds forth all the charms of storied and 
poetical association'. There are to be seen the master-pieces of 
art\ the refinements of highly cultivated society', the quaint 
peculiarities of ancient and local customs', America' . . is full 
of youthful promise'' ; Europe* . . is rich in the accumulated 
treasures of age. Her very ruins' . . tell the history of 
times gone by', and every mouldering stone' . . is a chronicle". 
It is pleasant to wander over the scenes of renowned achieve- 
ment" — to tread', as it were', in the footsteps of antiquity^ — to 
loiter about the ruined castle^ — to meditate on the falling tower 
— to escape', in short', from the commonplace realities of the 
present', and lose one's self among the shadowy grandeurs of 
the pcLsf. 

Inflection. — Before each of the members of the second sentence in par- 
agraph 3d, the phrase " There are," is vnderOood, so that each member 
constitutes a distinct, affirmative proposition, requiring at "lakes," 
" mountains," " valleys," and so on, and at "silver," *' teirits," "fertility," 
and so forth, the falling inflection, agreeably^ to Rule 1, page 75. 

To ike Teacher. — In exercising his pupils in these ''Select Para- 
graphs," and, also, in other selections, the teacher would do well to re- 
quire them to read each sentence, paragraph, or section, several times 
oner, before they proceed to another para^rapn or section. In the first 
reading, partlciiUr attention should t>e given to a distinct articulation 
and protracHon of the elementary sounds ; in the second reading, to 
in/lection ; in the third, to emij^ums ; in the fourth, to pamse ; in the fifth, 
to modtdation ; in the sixth, to time ; and, lastly, let the pupil endeav- 
our to display aU the qualities of voice requisite to a happy and forcible 
elocution, fiut, inasmuch as example speaks louder than precept, let 
not the teacher forget the importance of illustrating every thing with 
his own voice befbre he requires his pupil to do it. 
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SECTION V. 

PARAGRAPHS IN VERSE. 

Simile. — shakspeare. 

How far the little candle throws its beams^ 1 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world\ 

Vice, — POPE. 

Vice' . . is a monster of so frightful mien', 

As^, to be hated', needs but to be seen"" ; 

Yet seen too oft', familiar with her face', 

We firsf . . e»rfttrg\ then' . . piiy', then' . . . embrace. 

Fall of Babylon. — moore. 

W6'! w6' ! the time of thy visitation' 
Is come\ proud Land', thy doom is cast^ ; 
And the bleak wave of desolation' 
Sweer^ over thy guilty head at last^. 
W^*, war , w&r', against Babylon^ ! 

Fame. — byrox. 

"What is the end offaMe"^ ? *tis but to fill' 
A certain portion of uncertain paper^ ; 

Some' . . liken it to climbing up a hill', 
Whose summit (like all hills) is lost in vapour^ : 

For this'. . men' . . write\ speak^, preach', and heroes ki 
And bards' . . burn what they call their " midnight ta 

To have', when the original is dust', 

A name\ a wretched picture', and worse bust^. 

What are the hopes of man^ *? old Egypt's king' 

Cheops', erected the first pyramid', 
And largest^, thinking it was just the thing' 

To keep his memory whole and mummy hid^; 
But somebody or other', rummaging', 

Burglariously brolA his cofiin's lid': 
Let not a monument^ . . give you or me nopes', 
Since' . . not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops\ 



SECTION VL 

The Family Altar. — burns. 

When kneeling down to heaven's Eternal King^, 
The saint', the father', the good husband', prays', 

remarks on sections y. and vi. 

PhuU Pause. — The words "visitation," "desolation," "kinj 
"thing," in section 5th, and " praise," " dear," " pride," " see," " j 
"beyond," "fears," "self," and "think," in section 6th, iUusti 
fyuUpQ»se: see page 140. 



Hope * springs ezultiDg on trimnphant wing'/ 
That thus they all shall meet in future dajti^ ; 

There ever bask in uncreated rays', 
No more to sigh', or shed the bitter tear\ 

Together hymning their Creator's praise' 
In such society^, yet still more dear' 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 8phere\ 

Compared with ^iV, bow poor religion's pride' 

In all the pomp of method and of art\ 
Where men display to congregations wide', 

Devotion's every grace' . . . except the keari^! 
That Power', incensed', the pageant will desert^, 

The pompous strain^ the sacerdotal stole^; 
But', haply', in some cottage far apart'. 

May hear', well pleased', the language of the jdiiT, 
And in his book of lire the inmates poor' . . enroi\ 

Bliss of the Future Stated — btron. 

In darkness spoke Athena's wisest 8on',t 
" All that we Know', is', nothing can be known^ f^ 
Yet doubting paenns dreamed of bliss to eome'-^ 
Of peace upon the shores of Acheron\ 
'Tis ours', as holiest men have deemed', to see' 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore\ 
To shame the doctrine of the sadducee' 
And sophists^, madljr vain of dubious lore^: 
How sweet- 'twill be in concert to adore' 
With those who made our mortal labours light^ ! 
To hear each voice we feared to hear no more^ — 
Of Christian martyrs\ prophets gone before^! 
Behold each mightjr snade revealed to sight^, 
The Bactrian^t Samianf sage', and ail who taagbt the right^ ! 

Future Bliss. — ib. 

If that high world which lies beM# 

Our own', surviving love endelH^ 
If there the cherished heart be femdr, 

The eye the same', except in tears' ; ** 

How welcome those untrodden spheres^ I 
► How sweet this very hour to du^ J 
To soar from earth\ and find all fears' 

Lost in % light' . . . Eternity^ 1 



ccent. — In reading poetry, it is inadmissible to sacrifice seme to 
d. Hence, ca'e should be taken not to lay any strtss upon littlt 
ds that would not admit of it in prose : as in the lines 

" Vice is a monster of so frightftil mien. 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen." 

nnnciating this example, many would accent, or lay a stress upon, 
?ords " is," " of," and " to," in order to perfect the poetick fe^ or 
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It mmd be so^ : 'ds not for self 

That we so tremble on the brink^; 
And', striving to overleap the g:Qir, 

Yet cling, to being's severing link\ 
Oh' ! in that future let us thinV 

To hold each heart the heart that share8\ 
With them the immortal waters drink', 

And', soul in soul', grow deathless theiis\ 



SECTION VIL 

Mustek, SHAK8PEARE. 

There's naught so stockish^. hard\ and full of rage', 
But musick', for the time', aoth change its nature\ 
The man that hath no musick in himseir, 
And is not moved with concord of sweet sounds', 
Is fit for treasons^^ stratagems', and spoils^ ; 
The motions of his spirit', are dull as night\ 
And his affections', dark as Erebus^ ! ■■ 
Let no such man be trusted^. 

Mercy, — ib. • 

The quality of mercy is not straihed'; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 

Upon ine place beneath^ : it is twice blessed^ ; 

It oiesseth him that gives', and him that takes\ 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest^ : it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown* : 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power\ 

The attribute to awe and majesty', 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings*; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway* : 

It is enthroned in the heart of kings* ; 

It is an attribute to Qbd hiipself* ; 

And earthly power doth show most like to God's 

When mercy seasons justice*. 

Solitude. — IB. 

Are not these w66ds* . . 
More fre3 from peril than the envious cOufisf f 
Here f66l we but the penalty of Adam^f 



render them all as regular {^971^5^5 — a thing not at all desig^ned bftbc ' 
poet — ^but this would be a gross dereliction from every principle <a^ . 
rect taste, and be apt to degenerate into a singsong, or mere giogu^ 
of rhymes. 

REMARKS ON SECTIONS YII. AND Till. 

FHnal Pause. — In reading the first selection in section 8th, the/"'' 
pause is demanded at "bow," " appear," "survey," "scene,'* and"'*' 
p»ir;" but in the selection of blank verse from Pollok, which follows''' « 



AimeivATiav — trs ntnmtu M 

The sfoSMU* diferenee^ ; as the icy i)bi^, 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind^; 

Which', when it bites and blows upon my body', 

Even till I shrink with cdtd", I smile\ and sty', 

** Tma' . . is no JUUierY i these' . . are coonseilorB 

ThaxfiilifUflf persuade me what I am^. 

Swddt are the uses of adversUf^ ; 

Which', like the idatP'f ugly and venomouA', 

Wears yet a precious jf^ioej in his head^ ; 

And tins' . . our life', exempt from publick haunt', 

Finds tan^gues in trees'', books' . . in the runnine brooks\ 

Sermons in stones' ^ and 0001/ . . in every thing^." 



SECTION VIIL 

Anticipation. — Campbell. 

At summer five', when hea7en's atrial bow' 
Spans with brignt arch the glittering hills beiOw', 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye\ 
Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky^ T 
Why do those cliffs of shadowy teint appdar' 
More sw6dt than all the landscape smiling nOar^ 
'Tis distance lends enchantment to the view', 
And robes the mOCintain in its azure hae\ 
Thus', with delight', we linger to survey' 
The promised jo3rs of life's unmeasured w&y^ : 
Thus', from afar', each dim-discovered scdne' 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been^; 
And every form that fancy can rep&ir' 
Prom dark oblivion', glows divinely there^. 

The Miser. — pollok. 

But there is one in folly farther gOM\ 
With eye awry\ incurable', and wikP, — 
The laughing-stock of demons andof men\ 
And by his guardian aneel quite ^ven up^ — 
The miser\ who', with dust inanimate 
Holds wedded intercourse^. Ill guided wretch* ! 
Thou mayst have seen him at the midnight hour'-^ 
When good men sleepVand in light winged dreams 
Send up their souls to God'— in wasfeful hall', 
With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 

^1 as u# the three selections from Shakspeare, in section Tth, im 
panse is allowable : see pages 140 and 141. 
'the selection from Pollok, section 8th, the intervening adjunct be- 
iiQg with the phrase, "The laughing-stock," and ending with, 
ute given up," and that, likewise, commencing with, " When good 
> sleep," and closing with, '* their souls to Gtod,^' should both be pro- 
i^ced in a lower tone than the rest of the paragraph, though not quit* 
*v u is ordinarily adopted in pronouncing m parenthetiek cImm 
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And bone', and wrapped in most debnaing ran^— ^ 
Tboa ma^t have seen him bending o'er nis neapa^. 
And holding strange communion with his gold^ ; 
And as bis thieTisn fancy seems to hear 
The night-man's foot araproaeh', starting alarmeflf, 




And in their nostrils breathed a living soal% 

Most &Uen^, most prone\ most earthly^, most debaaad^; 

Of all that sell eternity for time', 

None bargain on so easy terms with death^. 

Ulnstriuns f(56r ! Nay^, most inhuman wretch*^ ! 

He sits among his bags', and', with a look 

Which bell might be ashamed of. drives the poor 

Away nnalmsed^, and midst abonoance dies\ 

Sorest of evils'! diesofnner want\ 



CHAPTER n. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION 1- 

Hamlefs reflections on YoricJe^s scull. — Shakspeare. 

Alas', poor Yorick'! — I knew him', well', Horatio': a fellow of 
afinite jest', of most excellent fancy'. He hath borne me on his 
Ack a thousand times'; and now', how abhorred in my imagi- 
lation is this scuUM My gorge rises at it'. Here hung those 
ips that I have kissed', I know not how oft'. Where are your 
;ibes',* now'? your gambols'? your songs'? your flashes of 
lerriment that were wont to set the table on a roar'? Not one', 
ow', to mock your own grinning'? quite chap-fallen'? Now 
et you to my lady's chamber', and tell her', if she paint an 
ich thick', yet to this favourf she must come.' 

Note, In order to promote the' attainment of good reading, the author 
5g8 leave once more to insist on the importance of teachers' requiring their 
iipils to read each section many times over, even until they can enunciate 

both accurately and eloquently, before they are allowed to proceed to an. 
iier section. It should he borne in mind, that the higher degrees of excel, 
nee in Elocution, are to be gained, not by reading much, but by pro. 
ooncing what is read with a strict regard to the nature of the subject, the 
ructure of the sentences, the turn of the sentiment, ana a correct and 
%dici9U8 application of the rules of the science. 



SECTION IL 

Reflections on the Tonib of SJiaJespeare. — ^Irving. 

As I crossed the bridge over the Avon on my return', I paused 
> contemplate the distant church in which Shakspeare lies 
uried', and could not but exult in the malediction:}: which has 
ept his ashes undisturbed in its quiet and hallowed vaults'. 

^ ■■■II iiiiMBM ^^ w~ in -i^^i^ "^~^^ 

* Taunts, sarcasms. t Aspect. 

X Mpitaph on Shakspeare's Tomb. 

•• Good friend, for Jesus' sake, forbear 
To dig the dust enclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones ; 
And cursed b« b« that moves my tenea.^ 

15 
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What honour could his name have derived from heing mingled', 
in dusty companionship', with the epitaphs*, and escutcheons'*, 
and venal eulogiums of a titled multitude'? What would a 
crowded comer in Westminster Abbey have been', compared 
with this rererend pile', which seems to stand in beautiful lone- 
liness as his sole mausoleum*!'* The soUcitude about the grave', 
may be but the offspring of an overwrought sensibility'; but 
human nature is made up of foibles and prejudices'; and its best 
and tenderest affections are mingled with these factitious feel- 
ings'. He who has sought renown about the world', and has 
reaped a full harvest of worldly favour', will find', after all', 
that there is no love', no admiration', no applause', so sweet to 
the soul as that which springs up in his native pdace'. It is 
there that he seeks to be gathered in peace and honour', among 
his kindred and his early friends'. And when the weary heart 
and the failing head begin to warn him that the evening of life 
is drawing on', he turns as fondly as does the inftint^ to its 
mother's arms', to sink to sleep in the bosom*^ of the scene of 
his childhood'. 

How would it have cheered the spirit of the youthful bard', 
when', wandering forth in disgrace upon a doubtful world', he j 
cast back a heavy look upon his paternal home', could he have - 
foreseen', that', before many years', he should return to it cov- 
ered with renown'; that his name would become the boast and 
the glory of his native place'; that his ashes would be religiously 
guarded as its most precious treasure'; and that its lessening 
spire', on which his eyes were fixed in tearful contemplation', 
would one day become the beacon', towering amidst the gentle j 
landscape',* to guide the literary pilgrim of every nation to Im i 
tomb'! i 



t 
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SECTION m. 
On Studies. — Lord Bacon. 

(Those words put in Italieks, are emphatieal Two dots ( . . ) denote the 
rketorieal pause ; three dots, (...) a longer pause, and to cm.) 



•*-• 



Studies' . . serve for delight', for ornament', and for ability 
Their chief use for delight', is' . . in retired privacy^' for omi' 
ment', in discourse^; and for ability', in the arrangement and 
disposition of business'^' for expert men can execute', and', pff- 

«£8.1tAt8h'Inz. *>Miiw-iM&'«im. ^Inff^nt-HMit. ia'fimt 'B66'il^| 
not, bui^am. •Llaid'akkpe-Htialttluid'^kM^. 
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baps', judge o{ partieulara' , one by one'; but general eouneils\ 
and the plots and marshalling of affairs' , come best from the 
learned'** To spend too much time in studies', is sloth' ;^ to 
use them too much for ornament'^'' is affectation'; to form one's 
judgment wholly by their rvles\ is the humour^ of a scholar'. 
They perfect iuiture\ and are perfected by experience': for 
natural abilities' • . are like natural plants'^ and need pruning 
by study'; and studies themselves give forth directions too much 
at large', unless they are hedged in by experience'* 

Crafty men' • • contemn studies*; simple men' • • admire'^ and 
wise men' . • use'^ them*; for they teach not their own use', but 
thai is a wisdom without them and above them*, won by obser- 
vaiion'. Read not to contradict and confute' ; nor to believe or 
take for granted'; nor to find matter merely for conversation'; 
but to weigh and consider'. Some books are to bo tasted'; 
others'^ to be swallotved'; and aomo few' y to be chewed and 
digested'; that is*, some books arc to be only glanced at'; 
others' • • arc to be read'^ but not critically'; and someyeir' . • 
are to be read wholly', and with diligence and attentioti'. 
Some books', also', may be read by deputy' , and extracts re- 
osived from them which are made by others'; but they should 
be only the meaner sort of books', and the less important argu- 
ments of those which are better': otherwise', distilled books m • 
are', like common', distilled waters*, flashy things*. 

Readifig' • • makes a full man*; conversation', a ready man'; 
and wriHug', an exact man*. Therefore', if a man write little', 
he needs a great memory'; if he converse little', he wants a 
present unt'; and, if he read little', ho ought to have much ctm- 
«m^', that he may seem to know what he does not'. History' . • 
makes men wise'; poetry' . . makes them witty'; mathematieks'^ 
tubth'; natural philosophy', deep'; moral philosophy', grave'; 
hgick and rhetorick', able to contend': nay', there is no ob- 
struction to the human faculties but what may bo overcome by 
Proper studies'* Obstacles to learning', like the diseases of tho 
body', are removed by appropriate exercises'. Thus', bowU 
ifig* is good for' a weakness in tho back'; gunning', for^ the 
i^mgs and breast'; walking', for' the stomach'; riding', foH 
the kead\ and the like*; so', if one's thoughts are wandering', 
bt him jstudy mathemaiicks' ; for',' in demonstrating',' if his 
attention be called away ever so little', he must begin again*; 
iT his faculties be not disciplined to distinguish and discrimi* 
^Qte', let him study the schoolmen'; for' they are {cymini sec- 

•Ura'Id. ^Si6th. •(Vn&^nftnt-^ioC, or'na muat. ^Y^mlA. ^^fi^Vl* 
n»f. 'F6r -oot iSriv 000 rr. f M mi^n'itrlilng. 
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tor€9*) ike eutiert cf cumin; if he is not aocnstomed to eoi 
orer matters', and call up one fact with which to pro?e and 
illustrate another', let him study the lawyen^ casea\ Hence'i 
every defect of the mind may have its special receipt • 

T%ere are three chief vanities in studies', by which leaimng 
has been most traduced'; for* we deem those things vain wluch 
are either /aZ«e or frivolous' — which have no tri^'j or aie of 
no use'; and those persons are considered vain', who are either 
credidous or curious'. Judging', then', either from** reason or 
experience' y there prove to be three distempers of learning*: the 
first' • • is fantastical learning', the second', conientuma learn- 
ing', and the last', affected learning' — ^vain imaginatians\ vaiD 
aUercaiions\ and vain affections'. 



SECTION IV. 

lAherty and Slavery* 

DisouisE thyself as thou wilt', still', Slavery'^ still thoo ait 
a bitter draught'; and', though thousands in all ages have been 
made to drink of thee', thou art no less bitter on that acooimt\ 
— It is thou\ thrice sweet and gracious goddess', IAhertfi\ 
whom all in publick or in private worship', whoj^ taste is grate- 
ful', and ever will be so', till Nature herself shM change*. No 
teint of words can spot thy snowy mantle , or chymick power 
turn thy sceptre into iron'. With th€e\ to smile upon him'' as 
he eats his crust', the stcain is happier than his monarch', from' 
whose court thou art exiled'. — Gracious Heaven'! grant me bat 
health', thou great Bestower of it', and give me but this fair i 
goddess as my** companion', and shower down thy mitres', if it / 
seem good unto thy divine Providence', upon those heads which 
are aching for* them'. 

I sat down close by my table', and', leaning my** head upoo 
my^ hand', began to figure to myself the miseries of confM- 
ment', I was in a right frame for it'; and so I gave full scopB 
to m)r^ imagination'. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my** fellow-cr* 
tures', bom to no inheritance but slavery'; but finding', hoih 
ever aflecting the picture was', that I could not bring it iwif ] 
me', and that the multitude of sad groups in it did but dii 
me', I took a single captive', and', having first shut him upii 

^Fdr—mt, fur, nor, Tr. ^\}^txi him— not, 'vun im. •RAi 
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his dangeon', I then looked through the twilight of his grated 
door to take his picture*. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation 
and confinemeni\ and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it 
is which arises from hope deferred'. Upon looking nearer' y I 
saw him pale and feverish'. In thirty years the western breeze 
had not once fanned his blood'. He had seen no sun', no moon', 
in all that time'; nor had the voice of friend or kinsman' breathed 
through his lattice'. His children' 

But here my^ heart began to bleed' — and I was forced to go 
on with another part of the portrait'. 

He was sitting on the ground upon a little straw', in the far- 
thest comer of his dungeon', which was alternately* his chair 
and bed". A little calender of small sticks was laid at the 
head', notched all over with the dismal days and nights he had 
passed there'. He had one of these little sticks in his hand',** 
and', with a rusty nail', was etching another day of misery to 
add to the heap'. As I darkened the little light he had', he lifted 
up a hopeless eye towards the door', then cast it down', shook 
his head', and went on with his work of affliction'. I heard 
his chains upon his legs' as he turned his body', to lay his little 
stick upon the bundle'. — ^He gave a deep sigh\ I saw the iron 

enter lus souV. 1 burst into tears'. 1 could not sustain 

the picture of confinement which my fancy had drawn'. 



SECTION V. 
On the Starry Heavens, — ^Fliwt. 

'Wwdi BmBdited^ are emphatiek, in various degrees; but it is only those words 
most prominentlf emphatiek, that are thus designated.) 

I go forth in the silent and meditative hour of evening', under 
: tta cerulean', star-spangled dome of the firmament'.* These 
: B^nberiess stare', this multitude of movements', these radiant 
I tifci', this earth of our habitation carried round in space', like 
, * fiaii vessel borne upon the ocean', penetrate my mind with 
astonishment'.' I attempt to scan ihe grandeur and 
of Him who has placed us in presence of such mag- 
Lt spectacles'. I contemplate the motion oiworlds\ com- 
wiUi that of the humblest* insect'; the planets\ which 

"'Kbit'inftn. 'M4 — ^but, when emphatiek, mi. «&l-tSr'n4te'16~not 
■r'atle lo. ^iDUtinctly, «« in his hand*'-HMA, kh ne smid. ^'^Vtf 
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cilrcQlate in the vdd', without ever deviating from their path*, 
ammals\ moving in their appointed spheres* from an interioor 
impulse'; and man\ whose thought', more astonishing still', 
transcends the limits of time and space', without the aooom* 
paniment of the body which it animates'; the two moHom of 
the earth\ the one on its axis', the other round the sun'; and 
they are all radiant with the wonderful impress of the Creator's 
beneficent intelligence'. One of the earth's compound more- 
ments', is inexplicable upon any of the known laws of physicks*. 
Attraction causes bodies to tend towards a centre'^ but giv€8 
them no impulse of moHon\ Who can fail to admire the exact 
equilibrivm of these motions*, and the wants of man and na- 
ture*? The earth', inclining on its axis', presents in turn its two 
hemispheres to the sun', causing us the grateful altematicm^ of 
day and night*; while the other motion presents us with the 
varied aspects and delightful vicissitudes of the seascms*. 

It is another harmony of the motions of the earth', that while 
we are carried round with the greatest absolute rapidUjf', we 
should have the sensation of being at rest'* The atmosphere', 
and every relative landmark by which we could measure', and 
be made to perceive this motion', are carried round wUh us*; 
and thus we have a consciousness that we have not changed 
our place*. We have familiar examples of the deceptive c&r- 
acter of this motion*. The fisherman',* abandoning himself in 
his boat to the stream', and borne down by the current', sees 
the shores apparently** ascend\ and seems himself at rest*. The 
spectator on the shore', measures the progress' of the boat by 
the trees*, and discovers its true and absolute motion*. To us*, 
the sun and planets seem to advance from the eastern to the 
western horizon*. A person who could contemplate this motioo 
from a fixed point in the heavens', would see the true and abso- 
lute motion to be that of the earth advancing rapidly from west 
to east*. 

One beautiful harmony of the universe', resulting from thii 
illusive appearance of relative motion', compared with absohife 
rest', must not be overlooked*. While movement' and repoee', 
darkness' and light*, the changes of the seasons' and the roaich 
of the stars', which diversify the decorations of the world', seai 
to result from real change of place', they are meceuive ooif 
m appearance\ being', in reality', permatient\ The soa» 
which is effaced from our view', is repainted for another peiK 
pie*. It is not the spectator', but the spectacle (mly', that ka 

Btb'ermmik fikp^plfr^flit^ •Yt6|[^C<^ 
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changed'. The Author of nature has seen fit to unite the ab* 
iiolute and relative progress* of 8uccesnon\ as well as of mc^ 
Hon\ in his beautiful work of creation*. The one is placed in 
iime\ the other\ in 9pace\ By the one\ the beauties of the 
universe are perpetual, infinite', always the same'. By the 
Ciiker\ they are multiplied', finished', and renewed'. Without 
the <me\ there'would be no grandeur in creation'. Without 
the ather\ it would have been all ifionoCony'. Ib this way', 
time presents itself to view in a neio relation'. The least of ita 
fractions becomes a complete whole'; which comprehends 
every event', and modifies every change', from the death of an 
insect to the hirth of a world'. Every moment is', in itself \ a 
little eiemity\ Bring together', then', in thought', the most 
beautiful accidents'* of nature'. Suppose you see', at the same 
moment' ,** all the hours of the day', and all the aspects of the 
seasons' — a morning of spring', and a morning of autumn'— 
a burning noon of summer', and a noon of frost and snows'— 
a night bespangled with stars', and a night of darkness and 
clouds' — ^meadows enamelled with flowers', and forests robbed 
of their foliage** by winter and storms' — plains covered with 
springing com', and gilded with harvests': you will then have 
a just ioba of the various aspects of the universe as they are 
presented', at the same moment','' to different spectators'. 

It is an astonishing fact', that while you admire the sun', 
sinking under the arclics of the west\ another observer beholds 
him springing from the regions of the moming\ By a won- 
derful arrangement of the Creator', this ancient* anil unwearied 
luminary that reposes from the heat and dust of the day behind 
his golden canopy^ in the west', is the same youthful planet 
that awakes', humid with dew', from behind the whitening cur- 
tain of the dawn'. At every moment^ of the day', to some of 
our fellow-beings the sun is rising', blazing in the sK^nith', or 
sinking behind the >vestern wave'. Our senses present us this 
channing illusion'. To a spectator', beholding from a fixed 
point in space', there would be neither east', meridian', nor 
^vest'; but the sun would blaze motionless from his dome'. 

Let us imagine the view of the spectacle', if the laws of na* 
lure were abandoned to the slightest change'. The clouds', 
obeying the laws of gravity', would fall perpendicularly on the 
%aith'; or would ascend beyond condensation into the upper re- 
SKms of the air'. At one period', the air would become too 
r', and at the next\ too much rarefied'^ for the organs of 
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respiiadon^ The moon', too near', or too distant from 00, 
would be at one time invisible', and at another', would show 
herself bloody and covered with enormous spots', or filling 
with her el^tended orb all the celestial dome\ As if possessed^ 
of some wild caprice',*' she would either move upon die line <^ 
the ediptick', or', changing her sides', would at length discover 
to us a face which the earth has not seen". The stars', smitten 
with the same uncertainty of motion', would rush t(^ther', and 
become a collection of terrifick conjunctions'. On a sudden', 
the constellation of summer would be destroyed by that of win- 
ter*. Bo5tes° would lead the Pleiad^';^ and the Ldon would 
roar in Aquarius'. Here\ the stars would fly away with the 
rapidity of lightning'; there\ they would hang motionless in 
the heavens'. Sometimes'^ crowding into groups', they would 
form a new Milky-way*. Again\ disappearing altogetb&r', and 
rending the curtain of worlds', they would open to view the 
abysses of eternity'. Reason as we will upon the inherent" laws 
of nature',' second causes are not sufficient to explain aM the 
phenomena'. There must be a perpetual and omnipotent vigi- 
lance always sustaining these laws in their equilibrium'. God 
would need no other em)rt to destroy^ this great work', than to 
abandon it to itself \ Our confidence that these laws will 
never change'^ must rest upon our conviction of the immortaHty 
of his character'. 



SECTION VI. 

« 

Extract from Essays on Scenes in Italy. — ^Lad y Morgan. 

It struck my Imagination much, while standing on the last 
field fought by Bonaparte, that the battle of Waterloo should 
have been fought on a Sunday. What a different scene did the 
Scotch Grays and English Infantry present, from that which, 
at that very hour, was exhibited** by their relatives, when over 
England and Scotland each church-bell had drawn together its 
worshippers ! While many a mother's heart was sending up 
a prayer for her son's preservation, perhaps that son was gasp- 
ing in agony. Yet, even at such a period, the lessons of his 
early days might give him consolation ; and the maternal prayer 1 

•P6s.i«8t »»Kd.pr66se'. «Bd-6'tiz. ^TU'yt^iz. eJnJi^'rfnt ; 
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prepare the heart to support maternal anguish. It is ro» 

alone which is of universal application, hoth as a stimo- 
nd a lenitive, throughout the varied heritage which falls to 
il of man. But we know that many thousands rushed 
his fight, even of those who had heen instructed in our 
Nis principles, without leisure* for one serious tho^dit; 
lat some officers were killed in their ball dresses. 'Diey 

the leap into the gulf wluch divides two worlds — the 
It from the immutable state, without one parting piayer^ 
9 note of preparation ! 

I looked over this field, now green with growing com, I 

mark, with my eye, the spots where the most desperate 
ge had been marked out by the verdure^ of the wheat, 
todies had been heaped together, and scarcely more thaa 
ed : and so enriched is the soil, that, in these spots, the 

never ripens. It grows rank and green to the end of 
8t« This touching memorial, which endures when the 
emd groans have expired, and when the stain of human 

has feded from the ground, still seems to cry to Heaven 
Jieie is awful guilt somewhere, and a terrifick reckcHiing 
006 who caused destruction which the earth could not con- 

These hillocks of superabundant vegetation, as the wind 
d through the com, seemed the most affecting monuments 
I nature could devise, and gave a melancholy animation to 
lain of death. 

[len we attempt to measure the mass of suffering which 
lere inflicted, and to number the individuals that fell, con- 
ng each who suffered as our fellow-man, we are over- 
ned with the agonizing calculation, and retire from the 
which has been the scene of our reflections, with the sim- 
»>noentrated feeling — ^these armies once lived, breathed, 
(^t like us, and the time is at hand when we shall be 
hem. 



SECTION vn. 

Affectian for the Dead.^^VBivmo. 

a sorrow for the dead\ is the crdy sorrow from" wUeh 
efuse to be divorced*. Every other wound', we seek to 
—every other affliction', to forgef; but this wound', w« 
der it a duty to keep open' — this affliction we ckmiA' • • 
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s':fi]<: the nccounl wilh thy conscience' . ■ for every past benefit 
iinrequiit'il' — every past cniiearinciil uii regarded', of thai de- 
[lafted lieing who can never' . . never' • . . never return to be 
soothed by lliy contrilion'l If thou art a cWd', and hast ever 
added a sorrow to the soul', or a furrow to the silvered brow', 
ttf an aflbclionate parent' — if thou art a hvabatid\ and hast 
caused the foni^ bosom that ventured its whole happioen 
6 thy arms', to doubt one moment or thy kindness or ihy truth' 
^-Iflhou art a friend', and hast evrr wronged', in thought', or 
word', or deed', the spirit ihiit generously confided in thee' — if 
rhou art a loTer\ and hast ever given one unmerited pang lo 
that true heart which now hes cold and still beneath thy feet'; 
then be sure that every unkind laok\ every ungracious vord", 
every ungentle aclioii, will come thronging beck upon thy 
memory', and knocking dolefully nl thy soul' — then be mm 
dmt thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the gnrc, 
and Utter the unheard groan', and pour the unavailing tear', . . . 
Am deep', more bitter', because' .... uabeard' .. and ua- 



i^og'. 
;?nienw 



^ thychnpiet of flowers, andstrenv* the beauties 

drafflure about the grave'; console thy broken spirit', if th«i 
OBul', with these tender', yet /t/fifc','" tributes" of regret'; — but 
tdee warning by the bitterness of ibis thy contrite affliction over 
the dead', and henoeforth be more raiihful and al&ctiooale in 
Ibe discharge of thy duties to ihe liting'. 



SECTION VIII. 




^parte, icrilleii after his second AbdicaMfi. 

riiiLLiw. 

-:■ ;^ _™,..I,^i(f' . nnd ihe errat 
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and brood over in solitude\ Where is the mother who would will* 
ingly forget the infant' • • that perished', like a blossom', froitf 
her arms', though every recollection is a pdng^? Where is the 
child that would willingly forget the most V&ader of parenU\ 
though', to remember', be but to lament'? Who', even in the 
hour o£agony\ would forget the friend over whom he mouxnsl 
Who', even when the tomb is closing upon the remains of her 
he most loved'; when he feels his heart', as it were', crushed 
in the closing of its portals', would accept of consolaticxi that 
must be bought by forgetfulness'? N6*; the love which sur- 
vives the tlHiUf'f is one of the noblest attributes of the soul'. 

If it has its woes' , it has likewise its delights'; and when the 
overwhelming burst of grief . • is calmed into the gentle teei 
of recollection'; — when the sudden anguish and the oonvnlsive 
agony over the present ruins of all that we most loved', is soA^ 
ened away into pensive meditation on all that it was in the days 
of its loveliness' — who would root out such a sonow from ue 
heart'? Though it may sometimes throw a passing doud over 
the bright hour of g^ytty; or spread a deeper sadness over the 
hour of gWmC; yet who would exchange it, even for the song 
of pleasure, or the burst of revelry'? N6'; there is a voice from 
the tomb' • • sweeter than song'. 'There is a remembrance of the 
dead to which we turn' . . even from the charms of the living^ 
Oh, the grave'! — ^the grave'! — It buries every crrotir '^-covers 
every defect' — extinguishes every resentment'! — ^From its peace- 
ful bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections'. 
Who can look down upon the grave even of an enemy' ^ and 
not feel a compunctious throb', that he should ever have warred 
with the poor handful of earth that lies mouldering before him'1 

But the grave of those we loved' — what a place for medita- 
tion'! There it is that we call up in long review the whole his- 
tory of virtue and gentleness', and the thousand enckarments 
lavished upon us almost unheeded in the daily intercourse of ; 
intimacy'; — ^there it is that we dwell upon the tenderness', the ■ 
solemn', awful tenderness', of the parting scene' — the bed of \ 
death', with all its stifled griefs' — its noiseless attendants', its 
mute', watchful assiduities' — the last testimonies of expiring ; 
love' — the feeble', fluttering', thrilling', oh', how thrilling'!... i 
pressure of the hand' — the last fond look of the glazing eye', " 
turning upon us even from the threshold of existence'— -the . 
faint', faltering accents', struggbng in death to give one moie \ 
assurance of affection'! [ 

Ay', go to the grave of buried love\ and meditate'! There 
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settle the account with thy conscience' • • for every past benefit 
unrequited'— every \mst endearment unregarded', of that de- 
parted being who can never' • • never' • • • never return to be 
soothed by tliy contrition'! If thou art a ckUd'y and hast ever 
added a sorrow to the soul', or a furrow to the silvered brow', 
of an afiectionate parent' — if thou art a hv8band\ and host 
ever caused the fond, bosom that ventured its whole happiness 
in thy arms', to doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth' 
—if thou art tx frihid\ and hast ever wronged', in thought^ or 
word', or deed , the spirit that generously confided in thee'— -if 
thou art a lover\ and Irnst ever given one unmerited pang to 
that true heart which now lies cold and still beneath thy ^t'; 
then be sure that every unkind look\ every ungracious toord\ 
every ungentle action' y will come thronging back upon thy 
memory', and knocking dolefully at thy soul' — then be sure 
that thou wilt lie down sorrowing and repentant on the grave', 
and utter the unheard groan', and pour the unavailing tear', • • • 
more deep', more bitter', because' • . • • unheard' • • and un- 
availing". 

Then weave thy chaplet of flowers , and strew' the beauties 
of nature about the grave'; console thy broken spirit', if thou 
ccwMl', with these tender', yet futile' i' tributes'' of regret'; — ^but 
take warning by the bitterness of this thy contrite affliction over 
the dead'y and henceforth be more faithful and affectionate in 
die discharge of thy duties to the living". 



SECTION VIII. 



Chamcter rfBonaparte^ written after hit second Abdicaium. 

Phillips. 

The bloody drama of Europe is concluded'; and the great 
tragedian', who', for twenty years', has made the earth his the- 
atre', and set the world in tears', has left the stage forever'. 
He lifted the curtain with his stDord\ and filled the scenes with 
daughter'. His part was invented by himself y and was ter- 
ribly unique'.'' Never was there so amhitious'y so rssUess a 
apirit' — never so daring', so f&rtunate a soldier'. His aim'* . 
was universal dominion', and he gazed at it steadfastly', with 
the eve' . . of the eagle', and the appetite' . . of the vulture'. 

He combined within hhnself, all the elements of terrour*, 

•Str6. ^FA'Ol •IVlb'Atet-iiot, tritfiti. *13^M 
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nerved malice', and intellect*; — a heart' • • that never mek i « 
a hand' • • that never trembled' — a mind' . • that never warend 
from its purpose'. The greatneu of his plana', defied specuUp 
tion'; and the rapidity of their exbcution', outstripped pro- 
phecy'** Civilized nations were the victims of his arts'; and 
the savage could not withstand his warfare*. Sceptres' • • Grum- 
bled in his grasp', and liberty' . . withered in his presence". The 
Almighty appeared to have intrusted to him the destinies of the 
globe\ and he used them to destroy'. He shrouded the sun 
with the doud of battle'; and unveiled the night with its fires'. 
HSs march' • • reversed the course of nature' — the flowers of 
the Spring' . . perished'; the fruits of Autumn' . . f^l', for his 
track was cold', and cheerless', and desolate', like the withering', 
wintry blast*. Amid all the physical', political', and moni 
changes which he produced', he was still the same'. Alwayi 
ambitious', always inexorable'^ — ^no conquests satisfied*, no 
compassion assuaged', no remorse deterred', no dangers abrmed 
him*. Like the barbarians, he conquered Italy'; and, roUing 
back to its source the deluge that overwhelmed Rome', he 
proved himself the Attila of the South'. With Hannibal', be 
crossed the Alps in triumph'. Africa beheld him a seoond . 
8ci]HO*; and', standing on the pyramids of Egypt', he looked I 
down on the fame of Alexander'. He fought the Scythian in ! 
his cave'; and the unconquered Arab fled before hun*. He 
won*, divided', and ruled' . . nearly all of modem Europe*. It 
became a lai^ French promnee\ where foreign kings stiD 
reigned by courtesy',* or mourned in chains'. The Bomn 
Pontiff was his prisoner^ and he claimed dominion over the 
altar with the God of Hosts'. Even his NAME' . . iDspired 
uniti€r9al terrour,- and the obscurity of his designs',** rendered 
him awfiilly mystprious'. The navy of Great Britain'., 
watched him with the tyts of Argus'; and her coast was lined 
with soldiers who slept on their arms'. He made war' . . be- 
fore he declared it'; and peace . . was, with him^ a signal for 
koM\tut\ His FBiENDs were the first whom he ouaiMV 
and his allies* he selected to plunder'. 

There was a singular opposition between his alleged wwtiftt 
and his conduct'. He would have enslaved the land to make 
the ocean Jree\ and he wanted only pover to enslave botk\ If 
he was arrogant\ his unparalleled successes must excuse him'* 
Who could endure the giddiness of such a mountain elevationl 
Who', that amid the slaughter of millions had escaped unhurt', 
would not suppose', like Achilles',' that a deity had lent him 
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armour*? Who that had risen from such obscurity', overcome 
such mighty obstacles', vanquished so many monarchs , won 
such extensive empires', and enjoyed so absolute sway'— who', 
in the fulness of unequalled power', and in the pride of exult- 
ing ambition', would not believe himself the favourite of heaven'? 

He received the tritnite of fear', and love', and admiration'. 
The loeight of the chains which he imposed on France', was 
forgotten in their splendour': — it was glorious to follow him', 
even as a conscripts The arts became servile* in his praise', 
and genius divided with him her immortal honours': for it is 
mind alone that can triumph over time' — letters only yield per 
manent renown'. 

The blood-stained soldier adornod his throne with the tro- 
phies^ of art', and made Paris the seat of taste' ^ as well as of 
power\ There' . . the old and the new world met and con- 
versed'; there' • • time was then robbed of his scythe', lingering 
among beauties which he could not destroy'; there the heroes 
and sages of every age', mingled in splendid alliance', and 
joined in the march of fame'. They will appeal to posterity 
to mitigate the sentence which humanity claims against the 
tyrant Bonaparte'. Awful indeed will be that sentence*; but 
when will posterity be a disinterested'' tribunal'? When will the 
time arrive that Europe shall have put off mourning for his' . • 
crimes'? In what distant recess of futurity' . . will the memory 
of Moscow' . . sleep'? When will Jena', Gerona', and Auster- 
litz' — when will Jaffa', Corunna', and Waterloo', be named' . • 
without tears of anguish', and vows of retribution'? Earth can 
never forget' — ma?i can never forget' . . them'. 

Let him live\ if he can endure life', divested of his crown' -^ 
without an army' — and', almost', without a follower'. Let him 
live' — he who never spared his friends' j if he can bear the 
humiliation of owing his life to an enemy'. Let him live', and 
listen to the voice of conscience'. He can no longer drown it 
in "the clamorous report of war'." No cuiras** guards his 
bosom from the arrows of remorse'. Now that the cares of 
state have ceased to distract his thoughts', let him reflect on his 
miserable self; and with the map before him', retrace his 
bloody career'. Alas'! his life is a picture of buin', and the 
light that displays it', is the funeral torch of nations'. It ex- 
hibits'' one mighty sepulchre', crowded with the hanglbd ©tc- 
tims of MURDEROUS ambition'. Let him reflect on his enormous 
abuse of power', on his violated faith', and shameless disregard 
of all law and justice'. Let him live and bbpent' — ^let him 

1A 
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to atone', in humility and solitude', for the sins of his po* 
litical life' — an example' . . of the catastbofhe' . . oSuneM^ 
and the vanity' • . or false', greatness'. Great* • • he -unques- 
tionably was' — great in the resources of a mic^uided spint*-*- 
great in the conception and execution of evil' — great m mii- 
chief ', like the pestUenoe' — ^great in desolation', like the whixl- 
wind'. 



SECTION IX. 
BvnJeer-HiU Monument, — ^Webstbb* 

Extract from a Speech delivered at the laying of the eomer-atoae. 

We know', indeed', that the reoerd of illustrious actions', is 
most safely deposited in the umversal remembrance of man- 
kind'. We know', that', if we could cause this strnctore to 
ascend', not only till it reached the skies', but til) it piercei 
them', its broad sur&ces could still contain but a part of that 
which', in an age of knowledge', has already been spread OTef 
the earth', and which history charges itself with making knowo 
to all future times'. We know that no inscription', on entabla- 
tures less broad than the earth itself, can carry information ol 
the events we commemorate where it has not already gone', 
and that no structure which shall not outlive- the duration of 
letters and of knowledge among men', can prolong the memo- 
rial. But our object is', by this edifice', to show our deep sense 
of the value and importance of the achievements* of our an- 
cestors'; and', by presenting this work of gratitude to the eye', 
to keep alive similar sentiments', and to foster a constant regard 
for the principles of the Revolution'. Human beings are com- 
posed', not of reason only', but of imagination', also', and 
sentiment'; and that is neither wasted nor misapplied which is 
appropriated to the purpose of giving right direction to senti- 
ments', and of opening proper springs of feeling in the heart'. 

Let it not be supposed', that our object is to perpetuate na- 
tional hostility', or even to cherish a mere military spirit'. It 
is higher', purer', nobler'. We consecrate our work to the 
spirit of national ixnEPENnENCE'; and we wish that the light 
of peace may rest upon it forever'. We rear a memorial of 
our conviction of that unmeasured benefit which has been con- 
ferred on our l^and', and of the happy influences which have 
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been produced', by the same events', on the general interests of 
mankinds We come', as Americans', to mark a spot which 
must forever be dear to us and to our posterity'. We wish that 
whosoever', in all coming time', shall turn his eye hither', may 
behold that the place is not undistinguished where the first 
great battle of the Revolution was fought'. We wish that this 
structure" may proclaim the magnitude and importance of that 
event', to every class and every age'. We wish that in&ncy 
may learn the purpose of its erection from maternal lips'; and 
that wearied and withered age may behold it and be solaced by 
the recollections which it suggests'. We wish that labour may 
look up here and be proud in the midst of its tcHl'. We wish 
that', in those days of disaster which', as they come on all na- 
dons', may be expected to come on us also', desponding patriot- 
ism** may turn its eyes hitherward', and be assured that the 
^undations of our national power still stand strong*. We 
wish', that this coluinn'., rising towards heaven among the 
pointed spires of so many temples dedicated to iSod', may con- 
tribute also to produce', in all minds', a pious feeling of de- 
pendanoe and gratitude'. We wish', finally', that the last ob- 
ject on the sight of him who leaves his native shore', and the 
first to gladden his heart who revisits it', may be something 
which shall remind him of the liberty and the glory of his 
country ^ Let it rise', till it meets the sun in his coming*: let 
the earliest light of the morning gild it', and parting day Unger 
and play on its summit'. 



SECTION X. 

Hezekiak, Eing qfJudah. — Gleio. 

Samabia fell, and Israel ceased to be an independent state 
in the year 719, B. C. In the mean while, Ahaz, the impious 
king of Judah, had been succeeded by his son Hezekiah, a 
prince in every respect worthy to sit upon the throne of David. 
He no sooner grasped the reins of government, than he applied 
himself sedulously to the task of reforming the many abuses 
which the wickedness of his predecessors had introduced. 
Ahaz's idolatrous altar he withdrew from the temple, and re- 
stored the original, that of Solomon, to its place ; and ader 
cleansing the building itself from the pollutions which had been 

•Btr&k'tshAre. i>P&'tr€^t>Um. 
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intxodaoed into it» he threw open its gates for publick worvhip. 
He then summoned the priests and Levites tc^ther, ordered 
them to sanctify themselves according to the directicms given io 
the law, and appointed them to offer proper sacrifices* in atone- 
ment ibr the sins both of king and people. Not satisfied 
with this, afier a consultation with the leading men in the na- 
tion, he determined to renew the solemn festivals which had, 
unhappily, fiillen into disuse ; and the feast of the passover was, 
in oonaequenoe, kept with a splendour unknown since the days 
of Solomon. Finally, he caused every graven image, or other 
symbol of idolatry, throughout his dominions, to be destroyed, 
involving in thp common ruin, Moses' brazen serpent, wliicb 
the people had latterly been induced to worship ; and putting 
the priests in fresh courses, he restored to them and to the Le- 
vites the tithes and first fruits, which his less worthy predeces- 
sors had appropriated. In a word, Hezekiah exhibited,^ in aO 
his conduct, an extraordinary^ zeal for the true religion ; aod 
he was rewarded by numerous and striking interpositions of 
divine power in his favour. 

While the Assyrians were employed in the subjngation of 
Samaria, Hezekiah carried his arms, with signal success, against 
the hereditary enemies of Judea, the Philistines. From these 
he not only recovered all the conquests which they had made 
during the late war with Pekah and Rezin, but pursuing his 
conquests farther, dispossessed them of almost all their own 
territories, except Gaza and Gath. Imboldened by so much 
good fortune, and confident in the assistance of Jehovah, he 
next refused to continue the tribute .to the crown of Assyria, 
which his father had undertaken to pay; and he was saved 
from, at least, the immediate consequence of his courage, by 
the necessity under which Shalmaneser lay of reducing certain 
provinces of Syria and Phcenicia, which had revolted from him. 
Nor was the Assyrian monarch ever in a condition to accom- 
plish his threat of hurling Hezekiah from the throne, inasmuch 
as he died while carrying on tlie siege of Tyre, without having 
brought that project to a successful termination. 

About this time, Hezekiah was affected with a severe dis- 
temper ; and the prophet Isaiah came to him with a command 
from Grod *' to set his house in order, because he would surely 
die." This was a mortifying announcement to an upright 
prince, who, entertaining no correct notions of a future^ state 
of happiness, centred all his hopes and wishes in earthly pros- 

hoi, A'tah&r. 
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ity ; and he accordingly prayed with fervour and bitter en- 
ity, that Jehovah would not carry the sentence of death into 
oediate execution. God was pleased to listen to the cry of 
fidthful vicegerent, and again sent to him the prophet Isaiah, 

> dressed the ulcer with which he was afflicted with a plaster 
figs, and restored him to health ; having previously caused 
shadow to go back upon the sundial ten full degrees, in tes- 
3ny that his simple remedy would prove effectual. 

[Tie pious king was scarcely recovered from his distemper, 
3n Sennacherib, who had succeeded his father, Shalmaneser, 
the throne of Assyria, advanced with a prodigious army 
inst him. Incapable of meeting in the field a force so over- 
timing, Hezekiah contented himself with throwing garrisons 

> his fortified towns , putting Jerusalem in a state of defence, 
providing it with an ample supply of military stores, at the 

le time that he despatched £unbassadors to solicit the alliance 
^, king of Egypt} between whom and the Assyrian mon- 
1 numerous grounds of hostility existed. The latter ar- 
gement, however, was highly disapproved by the prophet, 
1 as it implied a want of confidence in the protection of 
ovah, and as a measure fraught with no good consequences : 

of the truth of the latter declaration, no great time elapsed 

Hezekiah received the most convincing testimony. The 
I of Egypt made no movement* whatever to support him ; 

Hezekiah, finding that his towns were,^ one afler another, 
ng, was compelled to implore the clemency of Sennacherib, 

to promise a strict submission to such terms as he should 
descend to impose. But the demands of Sennacherib were 
>noe exceedingly grievous, and made with no honest intent. 

caused Hezekiah to pay a subsidy of three hundred talaits 
silver, and thirty talents of gold ; to raise which, the good 
y was compelled, not only to exhaust* his treasury, but to 
p, from the very doors of the temple, the gold with which 
Y were adorned ; and then, afler a short truce, which he 
iself spent in conducting an expedition into Ethiopia, he re- 
^ed his Jiostile^ intentions towards Judea. For the seccmd 
B Sennacherib invested Lachish, a town of some importance 
South Judah, and sent thence three of his principal officers 
lemand the surrender of Jerusalem itself, 
t is not to be wondered at, if Hezekiah felt both alarmed 
I distressed when the insolent and blasphemous messages of 
ich they were bearers, were delivered to him by the Assy- 
a generals. Hoping, however, that even now God would 
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not desert him, he carried Sennacherib's letter into the temple, 
and spreading it before the altar, besought Jehovah to vindicate 
his own honour, by humbling the pride of him who thus dared 
to insult him. Hezckiah was not deceived in his expectations. 
The prophet Isaiah came to him with a declaration that Sen- 
nacherib should not be permitted, under any circumstances, to 
accomplish his threats ; and the promise was strictly fulfilled on 
two separate occasions. In the first instance, Sennacherib, 
while employed in the siege of Libnah, was alarmed by a ru- 
mour that his own dominions had been invaded by a band of 
Cuthite Arabians, to oppose whose progress he found it neces- 
sary to march back with all haste ; and though he overthrew 
them in a great battle, his second attempt upon Jerusalem 
proved equally abortive, and more disastrous in its issue. He 
arrived, indeed, in the vicinity of the city, took up his position 
with great parade, and once more defied, by his heralds, " the 
living God ;" but that very night the blast of the Simoom* came 
upon his camp, and upwards of eighty thousand of his bravest 
soldiers perished. Sennacherib himself did not long sunive 
this defeat. He fled in dismay to Nineveh, where he was sood 
afterward murdered in the temple of the god Nisroch, by two 
of his sons, who made their escape into Armenia, and left tJw 
succession open to Esar-haddon, their younger brother. 



Destruction of Sennacherib^ s Army. — Bykoh» 

The Assyrian came down', like the wolf on the fold', 
And his cohorts were gleaming in ptirple and gold^; 
And the sheen of their spears', was like stars on the sea', 
When the blue ware rolls nightly on deep Galilee'. 

Like the leaves of the forest', when summer is green', 
That hosf, with their banners', at sunset were seen': 
Like the leaves of the forest', when autumn hath blown', 
That host', on the morrow', lay withered and strown': 

For the Angel of Death' . . spread his wings on the blast 
And breathed' . . in the face of the foe' . . as he passed': 
And the eyes of the sleepers' . . waxed deadly and chill', 
And their hearts but once heaved', and forever grew still'. 



•Then rheangel of the Lob,d went forth, and wnote, in the chtd pf the AMft- 
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And there lay the steed*, with his nostril all wide^ 
But through it there rolled not the hreath of his pride'; 
And the fbora of his gasping^, lay white on the tDrT, 
And odd as the spray of the rock-beating surT. 

And there lay the rider', distorted and pale'. 
With the dew on his brow', and the rust on his maQ*; 
And the tents were all silent*, the banners', aloiie\ 
The lances', mllified', the trumpet', unUown\ 

And the widows of Asher' . . are lend in their wail*; 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal*; 
And the might of the Gentile', unsmote by the sword', 
Hath melted', like snow', in the glance of the Lord*. 



SECTION XI. 

PsaJm 187. 

3t the riven of Babylon', there we sat down*: yea', we 
pt when we remembered Zion*. We hanged our harps upon 

willows in the midst thereof: for there', they that carried 
away captive', demanded of us a song*; and they that wasted 
, required of us mirth*, saying', " Sing us one of the songs 
2S<m'." 

Sow shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land*? 
If I forget thee', O Jerusalem',' let my right hand forget her 
ining*. If I do not remember thee', let my tongue cleave to 

roof of my mouth\ if I prefer not Jerusalem* above my 
9f joy*. 



Vernon of the jame.-^BABLow. 

Alomo the banks where Babel's current^ flows'. 
Our captive bands in deep despondence" strayed', 

While Zion's fidl in sad remembrance rose'. 
Her friends', her children', mingled with the dead*. 



The timeless har^^ that once with Joy we stnmg'. 
When praise employed', and mirth inspired', the lay'. 
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In moamibl sUence* on the willows hnng^. 
And gtowiiig grief prolonged the tedious daj^ 

The barbaroas tyranUi', to increase the wo\ 
With taunting smiles a song of Zion claim^ 

Bid sacred praise in streams melodious flow', 
While they blaspheme the great Jehovah's name** 

But how', in heathen chains', and lands unknown'. 
Shall IsraePs sons a song of Zion raise*? 

(y,. hapless Salem'!*' God's terrestrial throne'! 
Thou land of glory', sacred mount of praiseV 

If e'er* my memory^ lose thy lovely name'. 
If my cold heart neglect my kindred raoe^. 

Let dire destruction seize this guilty frame*: 
My hand shall perish', and my voice shall 



Yet shall the Lord', who hears when Zion calls', 
O'ertake her foes with terrour and dismay'; 

His arm avenge her desolated walls'. 
And raise her children to eternal day'. 



Version of the same. — ^Bybon. 

We sat down and wept by the waters' 
Of Babel', and thought of the day' 

When our foe', in the bouse of his slaughtenl'^ 
Made Salem's^ high places his prey*; 

And ye', oh', her desolate daughters'! 
Were scattered all weeping away'. 

While sadly we gazed on the river' 
Which rolled on in fi'eedom below'. 

They demanded the song'; buf , oh', never' 
That triumph the stranger shall know'! 

May this right hand be withered forever', 
EIre<^ it string our high harp for the foe'! 

On the willow that harp is suspended'. 
Oh Salem '!^ its sound should be free*; 
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And the hour when thy glories were ended' 

But left me that token of thee*: 
And ne*er* shall its soft tones be blended' 

With the voico of the spoiler' . . by me*. 



SECTION xn. 

titfioi WoiUejfs Soliloquy on Ambition, — SHAKSPKAmx. 

Farkwkll', a long fitfewell\ to all my greatness*! 
This is the state of man': — to-day he pnts>> forth 
The tender leaves of hope*; to-morrow', hlossonw\ 
And bears his blashing honours thick upon him*:* 
The third day', comes a frost*, a killing firost*; 
And', — when he thinks', good', easy man', fbll sorely 
His greatness is a ripening', — ^nips his roof. 
And then be falls', as I do*. I have ventured'. 
Like little wanton boys that swim on Madders', 
These many summers in a sea of glory'; 
But far beyond my depth*. My high-blown pride 
At length** broke under me*; and now has left me'. 
Weary', and old with service', to tlie mercy 
Of a rude stream that must forever hide me*. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world', I hate you*: 
I feel my heart new opened*. O, how wretched 
Is that pd$r man that hangs on princes* fiivours*! 
There are', betwirt that smile he would aspire to'. 
That sweet aspect of princes and his ruin\ 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have*: 
And when he fidls', he fidls', like Ludfer', 
Never to hope again *.« 



SECTION xra. 

Cardinal Wolaey*s Farewell Address to Cromwell. 

Shakspeare. 

Cromwell', I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miteriet'; but thou hast forced me'. 

Out of thy honest truth', to play the woman\ 

Let*s dry our eyes*: and', thus far', hear me', Cromwell*: 

fcre. I'P&t^-tt in biilL «Hlm— not, upon tm. ^Lfcajl tk 'M <L|V«a^ 
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AncK,— when I am f9rgatUn\ as I ■haU be'. 

And aleep in dall', cold marble', where no mention 

Of me more must be heard of, — say', /taught thee^ 

Say', Wol§ey\ that once trod the ways of gimry\ 

And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour'. 

Found thee a wajr', out of hie wreck', to rise in^ 

A sure and safe one', though thy matter^ . . misssd it\ 

Mark but my fidl', and that that ruined me\ 

Cromwell', I charge thee', fling awmf ambitioii\ 

By ihat sin fell the angele\ How can man\ then', 

'Die image of his Maker', hope to win by it*7 

Love thyself last': cherish those hearts that hate tfaeeV 

Comftion wins not more than honeeh^! 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace'. 

To silence* envious tongues*. Be just\ and ibar noti 

Let all the ends thou aim*st at', be thy counfry's*, 

Thy GoeTe', and trtiM'sV then', if thou fidlesf ,■> O, C^onwell' 

Thou fidlest^ a blessed martyr\ 

(y, Cromwell', Cromwell'! 

Had I but served my Ood with half the nal 

I served my king't he would not', in my age', 

Have left me naked to my enemies\ 



SECTION XIV. 
Hohenlinden. — Campbell. 

On Lindcn',<> when the sun was low'. 
All bloodless lay the untrodden snow'. 
And dark as tdnter was the flow' 
Of Iser'<* rolling rapidly\ 

Buf . . Linden<> saw another sight', 
When the drum beaf , at dead of night'. 
Commanding fires of death to lighf 
The darkness of her scenery* 

By torch and trumpet' . . fast arrayed', 
Each horseman« drew his battle-blade', 
And furious every charger neighed' 
To join the dreadful revelry'. 

"Sri^nse— not, si'Utnce. ^FiU'i^st. «Lln'din-Hiot, Un'diin. 
•fiiAne'floiibi— fMit, hos'num. 
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Tlien shook the hiUa with thunder riTen\ 
Tlien rushed the steeds to battle driven^ 
And', looder than the hoUa of heavan', 
Fmr JIathed the red artiUeryV 

And redder yet those fires shall gloV, 
On LindenV hills of hlood-stained •now', 
And darker yet shall be the flow' 
Of Iser',*' rolling rapidly*. 

Tis momh • # . hat scarce yon lurid sun' 
Can i»eroe the war-clouds* rolling dan'« 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun' 
Sk/mk' ... in their sulph'rous canopy\ 

The combat" deepens'. — 0N\ ye htvnt^ 
Who rush to glort', or' ... the graye*! 
WAyE\ M&nich', all thy banners totfeeV 
And charge with all thy chivalry*! 

Ah'! few shall fdit't where many meel^'l 
The ewouf . . shall be their wuuliiig^eetS 
And every turf beneath their ieef 
Shall be' ... a eoldier^s 8epulehre\ 



SECTION XV. 
The Burial of Sir John Moore. — ^Wolfb. 

Not a drum was heard', nor a fimeral note', 

As his corse<* o*er the rampart we hurried*. 
Not a soldier discharged his fitrewell shot', 

0*er the grave where our hero was buried*. 

We buried him darkly*, at dead of nighf , 

The sod with our bayonets* turning*. 
By the trembling moon.beam*s misty lighf , 

And our lantern dimly burning'. 

No useless coffin' enclosed his breasf , 

Nor in sheef , nor in shroud', we bound him*; 
But he lajr' . . . like a warriour taking hb reef. 

With his martial doak around him*. 

I'dto-ooC. Un'diin. ^EfUr. «Kftm'b4t , 'KAne. •Bi'i^^tek 
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Few and short were the prayen we aaid', 

We spoke not a word of sorrdw'; 
But steadfastly gased on the iaoe of the dead'* 

And bitterly thoogfaf . . of the morrow*. 

We thought', as we hollowed his narrow bed'i 
And smoothed down his lowly pillow'. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o*er his heaif , 
And we' . . ^-te away o*er the )hI]ow\ 

Lightly they*U speak of the spirit that's gone', 
Apd o'er his cold ashes' . . upbraid him*; 

But little hell reck', if they 1^ him sleep on' 
In the grave where his comrades* have laid him*. 

Not the half of oar heavy task was done'. 
When the bell told the hoar for retiring*; 

And we knew', by the distant random gun', 
That the fiie was then sullenly firing*. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down'. 
From the field of his fiime' . . fresh and gory*: 

We carved not a line', we raised not a stone'; 
But left him akme' • . with his glory*. 



SECTION XVI. 
Messiah. — Popb. 

A Sacred Eclo^e. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma'!^ begin the song*: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong*. 
The mossy fountains', and the sylvan shades'. 
The dreams of Pindus', and the Aonian mftids'. 
Delight no more'. — O, Thou my voice inspire' 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire*! 

Rapt into future times', the bard begun*: 
A virgin shall conceive*, a virgin bear a Son*: 
From Jesse's root', behold a branch arise'. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance'^ fills the skies*; 
The ethereal spirit o'er its leaves shall move'. 
And on its top descends the mystick dove*. 
Ye heavens*! from high the dewy nectar ponr',^ 
And', in soft silence', shed the kindly shower*! 

•KAfii'rJidez. ^SoTy-rnvJenitaleni. «Fr4'gr&Dse. ^P6&r,iBfJ^ 
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The nek and wemk'. . the healing plant shall akK, 
From storiDs a shelter', and from heat a shade'. 
All crimes shall cease*, and ancient frauds shall &il'; 
Retoming Justice' . . lift aloft her scale*; 
Peace o*cr the world her olive wand extend'. 
And white-robed Innocence from heaven descend*. 
Swift flj the jears*, and rise', the expected momi 
Oh', spring to tight, aospicioos Babe', be bomi*! 
Soc\ Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring'. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring*: 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance*; 
See nodding forests on the mountains dance*: 
See spicy doods from lowly Soron* rise'; 
And Carmers flowery top perftune the skies*! 
Hark*! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers*; 
PrcTwre the WAY*! A God*, a GOD appears*! 
A God*, a Goo', the vocal kOU reply*; 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity*. 
Lo', earth receives him from the bending skies*! 
Sink down*, ye mountains'; and', ye valleys', rise*! 
U ith heads declined', ye cedars', homage^ P^J^f 
Re fimooth', ye rocks'; ye rapid floods , give way*, 
llic Saviour comes'! by ancient bards foretold*: 
He r him', ye deaT,-* and ail ye blind', behold*! 
lie from thick films shall purge the vinoal rajr't 
And on the sightless eyeball poor^ the day': 
*TiH he the obstructed poths of sound shall clear', 
And bid new muc>ick charm the nniblding ear*: 
Ti-.e dumb vhall sing*, the lame his crutch fivego', 
And leap*, exulting', like the bounding roc*. 
No sigh', no mQrmur', tlie wide world shall hear'; 
From cvvry face he wipes off every tear*, 
lu adamantine chains shall death be bound'. 
And hcH's grim tyrant feel the eternal wound*. 
As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care'. 
Seeks freshest pasture', and the purest air'; 
Exvlores the lost', the wandering', slieep directs', 
By day o'ersees them', and by night protects'; 
The tender lambs he raises in his arms'. 
Feeds from his hand', and in his bosom warms': 
Thvg shall mankind hit guardian care engage*, 
Tbe premised father of tiie future age*. 

-S&ron. >H6nrijc. cDif. *V6n. 
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No more Adl iMtioo •gainst lutiofi rise^ 

Nor atdent wwrMxin meet with hatefii] ejtt\ 

Nor fields with fleamiDg steel.be oovered o^er*« 

The brasen tnunpets kindle rage no more*; 

Buf . . useless laiwes into scythes shall bend'. 

And the broad fiJohioo* in a ploagh-shaie end*. 

Then', jwlseet shall rise'; the jajtal son' 

ShaU/msA what his shortlived wM..h^mm'; 

Their Tines a shadow to their raee shaD yield'y 

AndV the same hand that sshmT, shall nt^^ the fidd*. 

The swain', in barren deserts', with sorpriss^ 

Sees lilies spring', and^ sodden Toihire risil'; 

Andi* starts', amidst the thirsty wilds', to hear' 

New fidls of water', mormmring in hb ear^ 

Oljyrifled rocks', the dragon's kte abodes', 

ttujjliwsi reed trembles', and** the bofansfa nods*. 

WaMt sandy ▼alleys', once perplexed with tboni', 

TIm epiry fir and shapely box adorn': 

Tb leafless shmbs the flowery palms sooeeed'. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed'. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead'. 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead'. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet'. 

And harmless serpents' . . lick the pilgrim's feet'. 

The smiling infimt' in his hand shall take^ 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake'. 

Pleased', the green lustre of the scales snrvejr'. 

And with their ^ky tongues shall innocently play'. 

Rise', crowned with light', imperial Salem', rise'! 

Exalt thy towery head', and lift thy eyes'! 

See a long race thy spacious courts adorn'; 

See future sons', and daughters yet unborn'. 

In crowding ranks', on every side', arise'. 

Demanding Uf€\ impatient fi>r the skies'! 

See barbarous nations at thy gates attend'. 

Walk in thy lighf , and in thy temple bend'; 

See thy bright altars', thronged with prostrate kings , 

And heaped vrith products of Sabean springsl 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow'. 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow'. 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide duiplajr'. 

And break upon them in a flood of day'! 

•F&l'shftn. Hbd— not, «nd. <In'f&nt— not, in'fimt 
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No Di6re the risings sun shall gi]d the m6Ta', 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn*; 
But lost', dissolved', in thy superiour rays', 
One tide of glory', one onclouded blaze'. 
Overflow thy courts': the Light himUlf ihall shine' 
Revealed', and God*s eternal day be thine*! 
The seas shall waste*, the skies in smoke decay*. 
Rocks fall to dost', and moantains melt away*; 
But fixed his word', hb ^Saving power remains*; 
Thy realm forever lasts*, thy own Messiah reigns** 



SECTION XVII. 
On receiving his Mother*9 Picture*- 

THAT those lips had language*! Life has passed' j^*. 
With me but roughly since I heard* thee last*. 

Thosie lips are thine* — thy own sweet smile I seflf* 
The same', that ofl in childhood solaced me*: 
Voice only fiiils', else', how distinct they sajr', 
** Grieve nat\ my^' child', chase all thy fears awaj***" 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyei^, 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize*; 
The art that baffles Timers tyrannick claim' 
To quench it',) here shines on me still the same*. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear', 
Cy, welcome guest', though unexpected here'! 
Who bidd'st me honour', with an artless song', 
Affectionate', a Mother lost so long*. 

1 will obey*, not willingly alone'. 

But gladly*, as the precept were<: her own*: 
And while that face renews my** filial gfrier, 
F.nry shall weave a charm for my^ relier — 
Sij.ilf siecfi me in Elysian revery', 
A nio.ticutary dream', that thou art she*. 

My Mothrr'! when I learned that thou wast dead 
Siv', wast thou conscious of the tears I shed'7 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son'. 
Wretch even then', life's journey just begun'? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me', though nnfelt', a kiss*; 
Perhaps a tear*, if souls can weep in bliss' — 
Ah', tJiat maternal smile'! it answers' . . . Yes*. 

•mrd. mh. «wit 
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1 beud the bell tolled on thj burial da/; 
I MW the heane that bore thee slow airaj'; 
And\ taming fhim my nunery window', drew' 
A kwg', long sigh', and wept a last adieal 
But waa H anefa'? It waa*. Where thoo art goM^, 
Adieaa and fiireweUs are* a aoond iinknown\ 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful ahore', 
The porUng word shall pass roy lipa no more*! 
Thy maideBs', grieved themselves at my eonoeni'', 
Oft gare me promise of thy qaick return'. 
What ardently I wished', I long believed*, 
And', diaappointed still', was still deceived^ 
By expectation every day beguiled'. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child*: 
Tkoi many a sad to-morrow came and wentf^ 
Tilft aU my stock of infant sorrow spent', 
I letmed', at last', submission to my lot'. 
But'* though I less deplored thee', ne'er'* ibrgot 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor'; 
And where the gardener Robin', day by day\ 
Drew me to school along the puUick wa/. 
Delighted with my bawble coach', and wrapped' 
In scarlet mantle warm', and velvet capped', 
*Tis now become a history Httle known'. 
That once we called the past of al house our own\ 
Short-lived possession*! but the record fair' 
That memory kee|)e of all thy kindness there'. 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced' 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced*. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made'. 
That thou might'st know me safe and warmly laid*; 
Thy morning bounties ere I lefl my home*. 
The biscuit*, or confectionary plum*; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed' 
By thy own hand', till fresh they shone and glowed'. 
AlHhis', and more endearing still than all'. 
Thy constant flow of love', that knew no fall', 
Ne*er'' roughened by those cataracts and breaki/ 
That', humour' interposed', too o(\en makes'; 
All this', still legible in memory's page'. 
And still to be so to my latest age', 

•ir. kNire. «Tshime'b&r. -"Ydrnftr. 
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Adds joy to daty\ makes nie glad to pay' 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may^; 
Perhaps a frail memorial', but sincere \ 
Not sconied in heaven', though little noticed here\ 

Could time', his flight reversed', restore the hours', 
When', playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers', 
The violet\ the pink', and jessamine', 
I pricked them into paper with a pin', 
(And thou wast happier than myself the while', 
Would^st soflly 8peak\ and stroke my head', and smile',) 
Ck)uld those few pleasant days again appear', 
Miglit one wish bring them', would I wish them here'i 
I would not trust my heart': the dear delight' 
Seems so to be desired', perhaps I might' — 
But no^ — what here we call our life', is such'. 
So little to be loved', and thou so much'. 
That I should ill requite thee to constrain' 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again'. 

Thou', as a gallant bark from Albion's coast', 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed',) 
Shoots into port at some well-havcned isle'. 
Where spices breathe', and brighter seasons smile'. 
There sits quiescent on the floods', that show' 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below'. 
While airs impregnatedwith incense play' 
Around her', fanning light her streamers gay';— 
So thou', with sails how swiH'! hast reached tlie shore', 
" Where tempests never beat', nor billows roar';'* 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide' 
Of life', long since', has anchored by thy side'. 
But me', scarce hoping to attain that rest'. 
Always from port withheld', always distressed'. 
Me howling blasts drive devious', tempest tossed'. 
Sails ripped', seams opening wide', and compass lost', 
And', day by day', some current's* thwarting force' 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course'. 
Yet', O', the thought', that tliou art safe', and he'! — 
That thought is joy', arrive what may to me'. 
My boast is not', that I deduce my birth' 
From loins enthroned', and rulers of the earth'; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise'. 
The son of parents passed into the skies'. 

*K£Lr'r£nts — ^not, kdr runts. ^Pd^r^ts. 
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Andwm\AnwviOl. Tune Dinevohid has run' 
His wonted ooiirM*« yet-whai I wkhed-, b doatf*. 
Bj eontomplatkxi*8 hdp', not KNight io ndb'« 
I Mem t' iHifv lived oij<ebildlio0#o*er tigtkk'^ 
To have renewed the Joys that once were mine'v 
Witboot tiie mm of vidatniit thfoe"; 
AmT, while the wfnge ht^9uacf etill ue ftee'. 
And I can view thb iniinick show of tbi^t 
Time haa but half aaeceeddd in hit theft*, 
Thyeelf removed', thy power to aootb n^^ kft*. 



• SECTION xvm. 

Man was made to Mourn* — ^QiTBira. 

▲ DUUlf* 

(The faader hp desired to paj partl^Im atteotfoa.%»tlM Mrtiwliafwsrh,aaii 

words prwimMC9i at the hotton of tiM pagss) 

When chill NoverobcrV early blast' 

Made fcMa 'ami forests bare', 
One eveniiif f aa I wandered Ibrth' 

Akmg the bonks of Ayr', . 
I spied a man whose sgcd step' 

Seemed toeary*, worn with eart^; 
His face wns fbrrowed o*er with years'. 

And luMry was hb hair\ 

Yoang stranger') whither wand^reat thoa^ 

Began the reverend sage*; 
I>oes thirst of wtaUh t)iy step constrain'. 

Or yonthfnl pUmtme^s rage*? 
Or', haply', firest witli cares and woes'. 

Too soon thou hast began'^ 
To wander fbrtl) with me', to moom' 

The miseries of man\ 

The son that overhangs yon moors', 

Outspreading fur and wide', < 

Where hundreds^ labour to support' 

A haughty lordliiig*s pride — 
I*vc seen yon weary wintcr*s sun' 
> Twice forty times return *; 

And every time has added proofs', 

That man was made to mdt(rm\ 

O m&nM while in tliy early years', 

.How prodigal of Hme'! 
Mimpending ull tliy precious hours\ 
Thy glorious', youtliful prime'. 
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Alternate* foUie$ take the sway', 

Licentious pastiong bwm^f 
Which tenfold forcojrivca nature'^ law^, - 

That man was rafjfi to mdum\ ' 

Look not alone on youthful prime', 

Or manhood's active might*; 
Man', then\ is usefult to hi|i kind^ 

Supported is his riffht*; 
But see him on the edge of Hfe^, 

With cares and sortmos wdrn*; 
Then', age and want\ oh'! tU-matcbed p&ir'! 

Show' . . man was made to mourn*. 

A few seem favourites^ of fiite\ 

In pleasure's lap caressed*; 
Yet think not all the rich and grealf 

Are likewise truly blest': 
But', oh'! what crowds in every land', 

Are wretched and forlorn'! 
Through weary life this lesson karn', 

That man was made to mdum\ 

Many and sharp the numerous ills' 

Inwoven with our frame'; 
More pointed still we make ourselvet\ 

Regret', remorse', and shame ^; 
And man', whose heaven-erected fade' 

Tlj^amiles of love adorn'— 
M&nWinhumanity io man'. 

Makes countless thousands mourns 

See yonder p6dr', o*erlaboured wight^ 

So abject*, mean', and vile', 
Who bogs a brother of the earth' 

To give him leave to tdtl'; 
And sec his lordly fellow-womi' 

The poor petition spubn \ 
Unmindful', though a weeping wife'. 

And heljiess offspring mourn*. 

If I *m designed^' yon lordling's slatv*, 

By nature* a law designed'^ 
Why was an independent^ wish* 

E?er« planted in mv mind '7 
If not\ why am I subject to' 

His erueUy\ or scorn*? 
Or why has man the wiU and power' 

To make his fellow mourn*? 

• J r niie— not, aic/-ter'nate. ' Fi'v&r-lts. « D£-slnde' — not, de-arifule' 
<^v^ud£ut «&re. 
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Yet', kt BOt this too mooh'; m 

Thk p&rtM mw of hiuiMui JJad' 
U Mirely not tlis hat. Jp 

The poor', opp t ow c d', bone^^on'. 
Had never sore b^ AAm', 

Hid there not beenaome 
To emmfmrt tbow tbat monmK 



O oeetliM tlie p$mr Bwn'adeiiMt /HM*f 

The kllHlort and the beirt'S 
WdeooM the boor mj^afed Kiahi^ 

Aie laid with theiB at feat*. 
The greaf , the weahh/, fetnr thy blow\ 

mm poqip and dlpaaige torn^ 
Hot', oh'! a bleat rellff to tboae' , 

That weaiyjaden'f . . mourn*. 



aascnoH xdl 

3\» Ifte iSftiei .— Bbtaht. 

Av't |lorii<»ty thoo atandeal there\ 
Beeollfiir, boimdleaalfirmanieiit*!^ 

Thatf, sw^ling wide o*er earth and ahr'', 
And round the horiaop^ bent'. 

With that bright vauk and aapfdiire wall', ^ 

Dotid of?erhaog and circle all\ . 

Far', &r below thee', tall gray treea' 
Ariae*, and pilea built op of old\ 

And hills', wboee ancient sonuntta fireeie' 
In the fierce light and cold\ 

The eagle soars ms utmost height*; 

Yet far thou stretcheat o*er hb flight*. 

• 

Thou hast Ihj fiowns*: with thee', on higfa^ 
The storm has made bis 2iiry seat*: 

Beyond thj soft blue curtain lie' 
His stores of hail end sleet*: 

Thence the consuming lightnings breaks 

Tliere the strong bumcieuies awake*: 

Yet art thou prodigal of smiles* — 

Smiles sweeter than thy firowns are stem*: 

Earth sends', fix>m all her thouaand isles', 
A song at their return*; 

The glory that comes down firom thee', 

Bathes in deep joy the land and 



•Jfd— when not emphaticaL ^Fir'm&*mint «H6^'z6n. ^iKbi 
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The sun', the gorgeous sun', is thine' — 

The pomp that brings and shuts the day'; 
The clouds that round hiin change and shine' 

The airs that fan his way'. 
Thence look the thdCightful stars', and there' 
The meek moon walks the silent air'. 

The sunny Italy may boastT 

The beauteous teints that flush her skies'; 
And', lovely', round tlie Grecian coast'. 

May thy bine pillars rise': — 
I only know how fair they stand' 
About my own beloved land'. 

And they are fair^: a charm is theirs', 

I'hat eartli' — the proud', green earth'— has not'* 

With all the hues', and forms', and airs'. 
That haunt her sweetest spot'. 

We gaze upon thy calm', pure sphere', 

And read of heaven's eternal year'. 

Oh'! when', amid the throng of men', 

The heart grows sick of hollow mirth', 
How willingly we turn us', then', 

Away from tliis cold earth'. 
And look into thy azure* breast'. 
For seats of innocence'^ and rest'! 



SECTION XX. 
he Mustek of the Ocean* — Walsh's National Gazbttb 

Ani th(* poople of this place say, that, at certain seasons, beautiful sounds ait 
! fr.'iii the ocean." — Mavor's Voyages. 

liONELY and wild if rose. 
That strain* of solemn musick from the sea. 
As though the bright air trembled to disclose 

An ocean mystery. 

Again a low, sweet tone, 
F intintr in murmurs on the listening day. 
Just hi 1^ the excited thought its presence own, 

Then died away. 

Once more the grush of sound, 
^tnigcrling and swelling from the heaving f^ain. 
Thrilled a rich peal triumphantly around, 

And fled again. 

*&'zh&re. ^In'nd-sinse — not, in'no sunse. «Poetick lioenM 
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Oi boondlcw OMp! wo knofvf 
TlwD hail itniige wmoen in thj f looni cowwfcid, 
GemiH fluhiM ^eou, fhrnn whow nneurthly glow 

Sunlig-hi IS sealed. 

•^^ 
And an eternal spring 

SiowerB ber rich coloiirs with unsparing hand* 

Where coral trees their graceful branches fling 

O'er golden sand. 

But tell, O, restless main ! 
Who are the dwellers in thy world beneatii. 
That thus the watery realm cannol contain 

The joy they breathe^ 

Emblem of glorioas might ! 
Are thy wild childrai like thyself arrayed, 
Stioiig in immortal and unchecked delight, 

Which cannot fiide? 

Or to mankind allied, 
ToUiuF with wo, and passion's fiery sting. 
Like their own htHne, where storms or peace preside. 

As the winds bring 7 

Alas, fi>r human thought ! 
How does it flee existence, worn and old. 
To win companionship with beings wrought 

Of finer mould ! 

Tis vnin the reckless waves 
Jmn with loud revel the dim a^s flown. 
But keep each secret of their hidden caves 

Dark and unknown. 



SECTION XXI. 
The Ocean^ at the Resurrectiofi Mam. — Polun i 

GaKAT Ocean M too', that morning', thou the cull 

Of restitution heardst', and reverently 

To the last trumpet's voice', in silence listencdst . 

Great Ocean*! strongest of crestion's sons*. 

Unconquerable*, unrcposed\ untired'. 

That roHedst the wild', profbund , eternal bnse 

In nature's anthem', and madest musick', such 

As plessed the ear of God*! orifrinhl*, 

Unmarfed', nnfaded' work of Dfiiy', 

And onburlesqucd by mort.J*s puny skill'; 

From age to a^ endurin^r' and unchr.ngcd\ 

Majestical*, inimitable', vast*; 

Loud uttering satire', dny and night', on each 

fl iwocwl i ng race', and little', pompous work 
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Of man'! — Unfiillcii\ religious', holy sea'! 

Thou bclWcdst thy f^lorious head to none', fcaredst none^, 

HenrdMt none\ t(» none didst honour', but to God 

Thy Makcr\ only worthy to receive 

Thy ^reut obeisance*! Undiscovered sea*! 

Into 3iy durk', unknown', mysterious caves 

And secret haunts', unfkthomabiy deep 

Beneath all visible retired', none went 

And came ajjfain to tell the wonders there'. 

Tremendous sea'! what time thou liflcdst op 
Thy waves on high', and with thy winds and stormi 
Strang pastime took',* and shook* thy mighty tidet 
Indignantly', the pride of navies fell*; 
Beyond the arm of help', unheard', unseen', 
Sunk', friend and foe', with all their wealth and war^ 
And on thy shores', men of a thousand tribes', 
Polite and barbarous', trembling stood', amazed'. 
Confounded', terrified', and thouglit vast tliougfats 
Of ruin', boundlessness', omnipotence', 
Infmitude', eternity'; and thought'. 

And wondered stilr, and grasped', and grasped', and gra i ped 
Again', beyond their reuai\ exerting all 
The soul to take thy great idea in'. 
To comprehend incornprchcni^ihle'. 
And wondered more', and felt their littleness'. 

Self- purifying', unpolluted pen'! 
Lover unchangenble', thy fiiithful breast 
Forever heaving to the lovely moon', 
That', like a shy and holy virgin', robed 
In s::intly white', walked nightly in the beavem', 
And til thy everlasting serenade 
G ivc gracious audience*; nor wos wooed in vainV 
That morning', thou', that slumberedst not before'. 
Nor slept',' grcjit Ocean'! liJdst thy waves at rest', 
And hushed'* thy mighty minstrelaev\ No breath 
Thy deep composure stirred*, no fin', nor oar*; 
Like beauty newly dead', so calm*, so still't 
SSo lovely*, thou', beneath the light that fell 
Trom angel-chariots', sentinelled on high', 
Keponed*/ and listened',* and saw* thy living change', 
*rhy dead arise*. 

Chary bdis listened*, and Scylla', 
And savage Euxine on tlie Thracian beach', 
l«ay motionless*: ond every battleship 
Stood Htiir, and every ship of merchandise', 
And all that sailed', of every name', stood still^ 
£veii as th9 ship of war', full-fledged' and swifV, 
Ijikc some fierce bird of prey', bore on her foe', 
Ofiposing with as fell intent', the wind 
F« 11 withered from her wings th»t idly hung*; 
The stormy bullet', by the c.snnon thrown 
Uncivilly against the heavenly face 
Of men , half sped', funk harmlessly', and all 

•fottkk Uoum: grajBJ&aUoally, 4i4ii lak^ 4M«i sW1ra>^fc 
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Her load', nncircumcised', tempcstnous crew*, 

(How iil-propared to meet their Grid'!) were ch»jkge6\ 

Unchangeable*; — the pilot ut the helm 

Was changed\ and the rough captain^ while be moutbed 

The huge', enormous oath'. The fisherman'. 

That in his boat', expectant', watched his lines'. 

Or mended on the shore his net', and song', 

Happy in thoughtlessness', some careless air'. 

Heard Time depart', and felt the sudden change* 

In solitary deep', far out from land'. 
Or steering from the port with many a dieer'. 
Or while returning from long voyage', fraught 
With lusty wealth', rejoicing t* have escaped 
The dangerous main', and plajg^ues of foreign dimce''* 
Tlie merehant quaffed his native air', refreshed^ 
And saw his native hills', in the sun's light'. 
Serenely rise'; and thought of meetings glad', 
And many days of ease and honour' spent 
Among his friends'— -unwarned man*; even then 
The knell of Time broke on his revery', 
And', in the twinkling of an eye', his hopes', 
All earthly', perished all*: as sudden rose', 
From out their watery beds', the Ocean's dead'. 
Renewed', and on the unstirring billows stood'. 
From pole to pole', thick covering all the sea* — 
Of every nation blent', and every age*. 

Wherever slept one grain of human dust', 
Essential organ of a human soul', 
Wherever tossed', obedient to the call 
Of God's omnipotence', it hurried on 
To meet its fellow particles', revived*. 
Rebuilt', in union indestructible*. 
No atom of his spoils remained to death*. 
From his strong arm', by stronger arm released', 
Immortal now in soul and body botli', 
Beyond his reach', stood all the sons of men'. 
And saw', behind', his valley lie', unfearcd'. 



SECTION XXII. 
Address to the Ocean, — ^Btron. 

Oh'! that the desert were my dwelling place*, 
With one fair spirit for my minister'. 
That I might all forget the human race'. 
And', hating no one', love but only her*! 
Ye elemental ! — in whose ennobling stir' 
I feel myself exalted* — Can ye not' 
Accord me such a being 7 Do I err' 
In deeming such inhabit many a spot'? 
Though', wiui them to converse , can rarely be our lot' 
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There is a pleasure in the pathless woocis\ 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore \ 
There is' . . society', Where none intrudes', 
By the deep 8ea\ and nnisiok in its roar\* 
I lore not man tlie U»$^^ bat nature^ tnore^. 
From these oar intcnriews', in which I steal' 
FVom all I tmnf W^ or have been hefurtf^ 
To mingle with the oniTerse', and /eeT 
What I can ne*er^ express', yet cannot all eomuA\ 

Roll on\ thou deep and dark-blue ocean'— rdtt*f 
Ten thousand fliee^ sweep over thee in vain^ 
Man marks the earth with ruin';— Ms centred 
Stops with the Aore*; — ^upon the watery plain' 
The wrecks are all thy dced\ nor doth« remain' 
A shadow of man's ravage', save his dwn'. 
When', for a moment',' uke a drop of rain', 
He sinks into thy depths with bubbling groan\ 
Without a graw\ unknclled', uncoffinod', and unkiiowii\ 

His steps are not upon thy paths'; — thy fields' 
Are not a epoil for Aim';— thou dost^ arise' 
And shake him from thcc*; — the vile strength he wield^ 
For earth*s destruction', thou dost*' all despise', 
Spurning him' . . . from thy bosom to the skies\ 
And sendst him', shivering', in thy playful sprtj', 
And howling to his gods\ where naply lieif 
Hb petty hope\ in some near port or bay\ 
And daeheet him again to earth': — there let him lay*.' 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls' 
Of rock-bnilt cities\ bidding nations quake', 
And monarchs tremble in their capitals' — 
The oak leviathans', whose huge ribs make' 
Their clay creator the vain title take' 
Of lord of thee', and arbiter of loar'; 
These are thy Tors^and', as the snowy flake', 
They melt uito thy yest of waves', which mar*. 
Alike', the Armada's pride', or spoils of Tra&lgar.*f 

Thy shores are emmre8\ changed in aU save thee'—^ 
Assyria^ Greece', Rome', Carthage\ what are they^ 
Thy waters wasted them while they were/ree\ 
And many a tyrant since*; their shores obey' 
The stranger \ slave', or savage*; their deeai^ 
Has dried up realms to deserts*: — ^not so tAd«2', 
Unchangeable*, save to tliy wild waves* play* — 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine aBirB*> brdw' — 
Such' . . as creation's dawn beheld', thou roUest iiow\ 

Thou glorious mirror\ where the Almighty's fiwm' 
Glasses itself in tempests*; in all time', 

Ni'tshikre. ^Niire. •DbO. dM6'mint •DhA. Oie. fTrlfl&l^ 
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Calm or oonvnlfled^ — in breexe\ or gale', or •tonii\ 
Iciiig the poIe\ or in the torrid dime' 
Dark-heaving'; boundleaa', endleu\ and lublime'^ 
The imaffe of eternity^ — the throned 
Of the hwimhU^; even from out thy tUme' 
The monsters of the deep are made*; each xooe' 
Obeys tbee^; thou goest forth' . . dread' . . . fiithomlesi^ . . . alont^ 

And I have looed thee\ Oceanl and my joy' 
Of youthful sports', wits' . . on thy breast to be' 
Borne', like th^ bubbles', enwartf: fVom a bojf 
I wantoned with thy breakers': the^ to me' 
Were a ddight^; and if the fresbenmg sea.' 
Made them a Ummr^t *twas a flemnng fyu\ 
For I was', as it were',* a ekUa of thee\ 
And trusted to thy billows fiir and near\ 
And laid my hand upon thy mane^ — as I do hereV 

My task is done*— my son? hath ceased^— ^ny theme' 
Has died into an echo': it is fit' 
The spell should break of this protracted dream\ 
The torch shall be extinguished whidi hath Ut' 
My midnight lamp' — and' . . what is writ','* is lortt* .. 
Would it were* vjorthier'i but I am not rum/ 
That which I have been' — and my visions Alt' 
Less paljpMy before nie^ — and the glow' 
Which' . . m my spirit dwelt', is fluttering^, . . . ftintf , • • • . ui low* 

•W4r. Written. 
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PROMISCUOUS PIEC£S. 

SECTION L 

Colloquial Power§ of Dr. Franklin. — ^Wibt. 

ivER have I known such a fireside companion\ Great as 
is', both as a statesman* and a philosopher', he never shone 
ight more winning than when he was seen in a domestick 
'• It was once my good fortune to pass two or three 
I with him', at the house of a private gentleman',** in the 
part of Pennsylvania'; and we were confined to the house 
I the whole of that time', by the unintermitting constancy 
epth of the snows'. But confinement could never be feit 
t Franklin was an inmate'. His cheerfulness and his 
uial powers spread around him a perpetual spring'. When 
k', however', of his colloquial powers', I do not mean to 
m any notion analogous to that which Boswell has given 
en he so frequently mentions the colloquial powers of Dr. 
on'. The conversation of the latter continually reminds 
' " the pomp and circumstance of glorious war*. It was', 
r, a perpetual contest for victory', or an arbitrary and 
:ick exaction of homage'' to his superiour talents'. It was 
;', acute', prompt*, splendid', and vociferous'; as loud', 
y , and sublime' as those winds which he represents as 
ig the Hebrides', and rocking the old castles that frowned 
'he dark-rolling sea beneath'. But one gets tired of storms', 
rer sublime they may be', and longs for the more orderly 
It of nature'.— Of Franklin', no one ever became tired'. 
I was no ambition of eloquence',** no effort to shine', 
y thing which came from him'. There was nothing 
I made any demand either upon your allegiance' or your 
ation'. 

) manner was as unaffected as infancy'. It was nature's 
He talked like an old patriarch';* and his plainness and 
icity put you', at once', at your ease', and gave you the 
nd free possession and use of all your faculties'. 
8 thoughts were of a character to shine by their own light', 

Itog'miii— not, tUtei'muD. ^'Jin'tl'm^. «H6m'iVb, ^IXW^Vdh^ 
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without any adventitious aid'. They required only a me^on 
of viflion like his puie and simple style', to exhibit'/ to the 
lijghrist advanta;^', their native radiance'' and beauty*. His 
cheerfulnoss was unn^mitting*. It seemed to be as much the 
efTcctofa systematick and salutary exercise of the mind', as of 
its superiour organization*. His wit was of the first order*, h 
did not show itself merely in occasional coruscations'; but' 
without any efibrt or force on his part', it shed a constants 
stream of the purest light over the whole of his discourse'. 
Whether in the company of commons or nobles', he was 
always the same', plain man*; always most perfectly at his 
ease', with his faculties in full play', and the full orbit of his 
genius forever clear and unclouded*. And then', the stores of 
his mind were inexhaustible*. He had commenced life with an 
attention so vigilant', that nothing had escaped his observatioD', 
and a judgment so solid', that every incident was turned to 
advantage*. His youth had not been wasted in idleoess', dot 
overcast by intemperance*. He had been all his life a dose and 
deep reader*, as well as thinker*; and', by the fence of his 
own powers', had wrought up the raw materials which he hid 
ffathercd from books', with such exquisite skill and felicity', Alt 
he had added a hundred fold to their original value', and jmdj 
made them his own*. 



SECTION II. 

Intellectual Qualities of Miltofi. — Channiiio. 

In speaking of the intellectual qualities of Milton, we maT | 
begin by observing that the very splendour of his poetick fame, 
has tended to o^>^»cure or concrial tho extent of his mind, and the 
variety of its energies and attainments. To many, he seems 
only a poet, when, in truth, he was a profound scholar, a msD 
of vast compass of thought, imbued thoroughly with all ancieDU 
and modem learning, and able to master, to mould, to impreg- 
nate with his own intcllf^tual power, his great and variow 
acquisitions. lie had not learned the su[)erficial doctrine of i 
later day, that p<^ietry flourishes most in an uncultivated soiit 
and that imagination sha^ies its brightest visions from the misti 
of a superstitious ai^e ; and he had no dread of accumulatiog 
knowledge lest he shoulrl oppress and smother his genius, tt 
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conscious of that within him, which could quicken all 
ledge, aud wield it with case and might ; which could give 
less to old truths, and harmony to discordant thoughts ; 
I could bind together, by living ties and mysterious affini- 
he most remote discoveries ; and rear fabricks of glory 
leauty from the rude materials which other minds had 
ted. 

ton had that universality which marks the highest order 
sllect. Though accustomed, almost from infancy, to drink 
3 fountains of classical literature, he had nothing of the 
itry and fastidiousness which disdain all other draughts, 
lealthy mind delighted in genius, in whatever soil, or in 
iver age it might have burst forth, and poured out its ful- 
He understood too well the right, and dignity, and pnde 
sative imagination, to' lay on it the laws of the Greek or 
la school. Parnassus was not to him the only holy ground 
nus. He felt that poetry was a universal piesenoe** Great 
I were everywhere his kindred. He felt the enchantment 
iental fiction, surrendered himself to the ttrange creations 
Iraby the blest,*' and delighted still more in the romantick 
€]£ chivalry,'' and in the tales of wonder in which it was 
lied. Accordingly, his poetry reminds us of the ocean, 
1 adds to its own boundlessness, contributions from all 
IS under heaven. 

•r was it only in the department of imagination, that his 
sitions were vast. He travelled over the wbde field of 
ledge, as far as it had then been explored. His various 
ogtcal*" attainments were used to put him in posaesnon of 
isdom stored in all countries where the intellect had been 
ated. The natural philosophy, metaphysicks, ethicks, 
*y, theology, and political science of his own and former 
, were familiar to him. Never was there a more unconfined 
; and we would cite MQton as a practical example of the 
its of that universal culture^ of intellect, which forms one 
x^on of our times, but which some dread as unfriendly to 
lal thought. Let such remember, that mind is, in its own 
e, diffusive. Its object is the universe, which is strictly 
or bound together by infinite connexions and correspond- 
s ; and, accordingly, its natural progress is from one field of 
rht to another, and wherever original power or creative 
IS exists, the mind, far from being distracted or oppressed 
le variety of its acquisitions, will see more and more bear- 
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ings, and hidden and beautiful analogies in all the objects of 
knowledge, will see mutual light shed from truth to truth, and 
will coiopel, as with a kingly power, whatever it understands to 
yield some tribute of proof, or illustration, or splendour, to 
whatever topick it would unfold. 



SECTION II. 
Handet^s Advice to the Players* — SHARSPEABlk 

(The words in ItaUdu and capitals, are empbatick.) 

Speul the speech', I pray you', as I pronounced it to you\ 
trippingly on the tongue*. But', if you mouth it', as many of 
our pla3rers do', I had as lief the town-crier had spoken my 
lines'. And do not saw the air too much with your hands*; 
but use all genUy^: for', in the very torrent','^ tempest*, and', 
as I may say', WHIRLWIND of your passion', you must beget 
a temperance that will give it smoothness\ Oh'! it ofiends me 
to the soul\ to hear a robustious',** periwig-pated fellow' • • teu 
a passion to tatter s\ to very raos*, to split the ears of tbe 
GROUNDLINGS';* who' (for the most part') are capable of 
nothing but inexplkable dumb shows and noise'. Pray you 
avoid it'. 

Be not too tame', either'; but let your own discretion be your 
tutor\ Suit the action to the word', the word to the action'-^ 
with this special observance',*' that you overstep not the modegtji 
of nature^; for any thing so overdone'. Is from the purpose of 
playing'; whose end is, to hold', as it were', the mirror up to 
nature': to show virtue her own feature', scorn her own image\ 
and the very age and body of the times', their form and pret* 
sure\ Now', this overdone', or come tardy off , though it may 
make the unskilful' . . laugh', cannot but make the judicious' . . 
grieve'; the censure of one of which', must', in your allow- 
ance', overweigh a whole theatre of others'. Oh'! there are 
players that I have seen play', and heard others praise', and 
that', highty^^^not to speak it profanely — who', having neither 
the accent of Christian', nor the gait of Christian', pagan', nor 
man', have so strutted and bellowed', that I have thought some 
of nature^s journeymen had made men', and not made them 
M?fZr, they imitated humanity so abominably'. 

•T6r'r«nt t>R6-b(i8t yhB, «Ob-zdrv'iiise. ♦Spectators in the Pit 
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SECTION IV. 

Mcrdl and hiiellectual Efficacy qftke Sacred Scripiure^* 

Wayland. 

As to the powerful'^ I had almost said', miraculous^ effect 
* the Sacred Scriptures', there can no longer be a doubt in the 
lind of any one on whom fact can make an impression*. That 
le truths of the Bible have the power of awakening an intense 
loral feeling in man under every variety of character', learned', 
: ignorant', civilized', or savage'; that they make bad men 
w)d\ and send a pulse of healthful feeling through all the do* 
lestick*, civil', and social relations'; that they teach men to 
we right\ to hate wrang\ and to seek each other's welfare'^ 
i the children of one common parent'; that they contn^ the 
ileful passions of the human heart', . . and thus make men 
roncients in the science of seh^-government' ;^ and', finally', 
lat they teach him to aspire after a conformity to a Being of 
ifinite holiness', and fill him with hopes infinitely more puii- 
^ing^ more exalting', more suited to his nature,** than any 
ther which this world has ever known', — are facts aa tncon- 
nvertible as the laws of philosophy', or the demonsiraiiimM 
yf mathematicks\ Evidence in support of all this', can \m 
)fought from every age in the history of man', since there has 
Deen a revelation from God on earth'. We see the proof of it 
3very where around us'. There is scarcely a neighbourhood 
In our country', where the Bible is circulated'^ in which we 
caanot point to a very considerable portion of its population', 
which its truths have reclaimed from the practice of vice', and 

5ht the practice of whatsoever things are pure\ and honied ^ 
just', and of good report', 
Inat this distinctive and peculiar effect is produced upon 
*9ery man to whom the gospel is announced', we pretend not to 
LfHrm'. But we do afRrm', that', besides producing this spedal 
enovation to which we have alluded', upon a part', in a most 
tmarkable degree', it elevates the tone of moral feeling through- 
out the whole community'. Wherever the Bible is freely cir- 
Ulated', and its doctrines carried home to the understandings 
f men', the aspect of society is altered'; the frequency a£ 
*ime is diminished'; men begin to love justice', and to admin^ 
Iter it by law\- and a virtuous', publick opinion', that strongest 
l^figaard of right', spreads over a nation the shield of its in* 
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visible protection*. Wherever it has faithfully been brought t» 
bear upon ihe human heart', even under the most unpronunng 
circumstances', it has', within a tnngle generation', revolution- 
ized the whole structure of society'; and thus', within a/eir 
years', done more for man than all other means have accom- 
plished for ages', without it'. For proof of all this', I need 
only refer you to the effects of the Gospel in Greenland^ or in 
South Africa', in the Society Islands', or even among the 
aborigines of our own country'. 

But', before we leave this part of the subject', it may be well 
to pause for a moment',* and inquire whether', in addition to 
its moral efficacy', the Bible may not exert a powerful influence 
upon the intellectual character of man'. 

And here it is scarcely necessary that I shoald remark', that', 
of all the books with which', since the invention of writing', 
this world has been deluged', the number of those is very imaU 
which have produced any perceptible' eflect on the mass of man- 
Hind'. By far the greater part have been', even by their cotem' 
poraries\ unnotic^ and unknown'. Now and then one has 
made its little mark upon the generation that produced it', and 
then', with that generation', has sunk to utter forgetfulness** 
But', after the ceaseless toil of six thousand years', how few 
have been the works', the adamantine basis of whose reputation 
has stood unhurt amid the fluctuations of time', and whose im- 
pression can be traced', in the history of our species', through 
successive centuries'. 

When', however', such a work appears', its effects are abso- 
lutely incalculable'; and such a work', you are aware', is the 
Iliad of Homer'. Who can estimate the results produced by 
the incomparable*' efforts of a single mind'? Who can tell what 
Greece owes to this first-born of sons:'? Her breathinor mar- 
bles', her solemn temples', her unrivalled eloquence', and her 
matchless verse', all point us to that transcendent genius', who', 
by the very splendour of his own €ffttlgence\ awoke the human 
intellect from the slumber of ages'. It was Homer who gave 
laws to the artist'; it was Homer who inspired the poet'; it was 
Homer who thundered in the senate'; and', more than all', it 
was Homer who was sung by the people'; and hence', a nation 
was cast into the mould of one mighty mind'; and the land of 
the Iliad became the region of taste', the birth-place of the 
arts'. 

•Not was this influence confined within the limits of Greece'* 
Ixmg^ailer the sceptre of empire had passed westward', Grenius 
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Still held her court on the banks of the lliuus'^ and', from the 
coimtry of Homer' j gave laws to the world\ The light which 
the blind old man of Scio had kindled in Greece' j shed its ra- 
diance* over Italy'; and thus did he awaken a second nation 
into intellectual existence'. And we may form some idea of 
the power which this one work', to the present day'^ has 
escerted over the mind of man', by remarking', that ** nation 
i^r nation', and century^ adcr century' ,«> have been able to do 
little more than transpose his incidents^ neW'tiame his charaC' 
ters'^ and paraphrase his sentiments\'*'* 

But', considered simply as an intellectttal production*, who 
will compare the poems'" of Homer with the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament'? Where', in the Iliad' ^ shall 
we find simplicity and pathos which shall vie with the narrO' 
Hue of Moses\ or maxima of conduct to equal in wisdom the 
Proterhs of 8olomon\ or sublimity which does^ not fade away 
before the conceptions of Job'^ or David\ of haiak'y or iSL 
John'? But I cannot pursue this comparison*. I feel that it 
IB doing wrong to the mind which dictated the Iliad', and to 
those other mighty intellects on whom the light of the holy 
oracles never shincd*. Who that has read Homer's great 
poem',' has not observed how ho strove in vain to give dignity 
to the mythology of his time'? Who has not seen how the 
religion of his country', unable to support the flight of his 

3' nation', sunk powerless beneath him'? It is in the unseen 
where the master spirits of our race breathe freely', and 
are at home*; and it is mournful to behold the intellect of Ho- 
mer', striving to free itself from the conceptions o^ materialism\ 
aod then sinking down in hopeless despair', to weave idle tales 
about Jupiter and Juno', Apollo and Diana*. But the dMcul' 
lies under which he laboured', are abundantly illustrated by the 
iact', that the light which he poured upon the human intellect', 
tiuffht other ages how unworthy was the religion of his day', 
aod of the man who was compelled to use it*. " It seems to 
ms'," says Longinus',' " that Homer', when he ascribes dissen- 
lioDS*, jealousies', tears', imprisonments', and other afflictions 
to his deities', as much as was in his power', makes the men 
of the Iliad' . • gods' j and the gods' . • men\ To man', when 
afflicted', death is the termination of evils'; but he makes not 
only the nature' ^ but the miseries'^ of the gods' ^ eternal J*^ 

If, then', so great results have flowed from this one eflfort 
of a single mind', what may we not expect from the combined 
^flTorts o£several\ at least', his equals in power over the human 

•Ib'd^'ftiiie. fcSCn'tdi&'r^. «Pd'£ms— not, jpomse. ^IMa Itop^i^aba. 
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heart'? If that one genius', though gropmg in the thick dsrir 
ness of ahsurd idolatry'^ wrought so glorious a transfbrmatiQD 
in the character of his countrymen', what may we not look ibr 
from the universal dissemination of those writings on whose 
authors was poured the full splendour of eternal truth*? If 
unassisted human nature', spell-hound by a childish mythology', 
has done so much\ what may we not hope for from the super- 
natural efforts of pre-eminent geniuses', who *^ spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost'?" 



SECTION V. 
St, John, Chapter IX, 



And', as Jesus passed by', he saw a man that had been 
blind from his hirth\ And his disciples asked him', sa3ring'i 
Master', who did nn', this man', or his farevM^ that he wo 
bom blind'? Jesus answered'. Neither hath this man einned'. 
nor his parents':* but', that the works of God should be made 
manifest in him'.** / must work the works of him' that sad 
me', while it is day': the night cometh when no man can woik*« 
As long as I am in the world', I am the light of the world'. 

When he had thus spoken', he spit on the ground', and 
made clay of the spittle', and anointed the eyes of the Wind 
man with the clay', and said unto him', Go', wash in the pool 
of Siloam\ (which is', by interpretation', Sent\) He went his 
way', therefore',** and washed', and came' . . siHng\ 

"rhe neighbours', therefore',** and they that before had seen 
him', and knew that he was blind', said'. Is not this he that sat 
and begged'? Some said'. This is hi': others said'. He is liki 
him': but he said', I am he'. Therefore'' said they unto him', 
How were thine eyes opened'? He answered and said', A man 
that is called Jesus', made clay', and anointed mine eyes', and 
said unto me'. Go to the pool of Siloam', and wash'. And I 
went and washed', and I received my sight\ Then said they 
unto him', Where is he'? He said', I know not'- 

They brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind*. 
And it was the Sabbath day when Jesus made the clay', and 
opened his eyes'. Then', again',* the Pharisees also asked 
him how he had received his sight'. He said unto them', He 
put clay upon mine eyes', and I washed', and do stt. There- 
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some of the Pharisees', This man is not of (rod\ 
to he keepeth not the Sabbaih day\ Others said', How 
man that is a Mitiier', do such 4Hracles'? And there was 
ftoft amoi^ them'. 

^y say unto the blind man again' ^ What sayest thcni of 
that he hath opened thine eyes*? He said', He is a 
ei\ But the Jews did not believe concerning hmi', that 
d been blind\ and received his sight' ^ until they called 
irefUs of him that had received his sight'. And they 
ihem\ saying', Is this your son' who', ye say', was bom 
f How then doth'' he now sit? His parents answered 
ind said', We know that this is our s6n\ and that he was 
ilmd': but by what means he now seeth', we know not'; 
3 hath opened his eyes' ^ we know not'. He is of age': 
m\ He shall speak for himself'. 
ise words spake his parents', because they Reared the 

for the Jews had agreed already' ^ that if any man did 
8 that he was Christ'^ he should be put out of the syna- 
\ Therefore" said his parents'. He is of age': ask him\ 
m again*' called they the man that had been Uind', and 
nto him'. Give God the praise': we know that this man 
fmer'. He answered and said', Whether he is a sinner 
t', I do not knbw': one thing I know', that', whereas', I 
yM!, now I sii\ 

m said they to him again' ^ What did he to thee'?— *i» 
i be thine eyes'? He answered them', I have told you 
\y\ and ye did not hiar': Wherefore would ye hear it 
'.^ will ye also be his disciples'? 

sn they reviled him',** and said'. Thou art his disciple'; 
r are Moses^ disciples'. We know that Grod spake unto 
'; as for this fellow', we know not whence he is'. The 
uswered and said unto them'. Why', herein is a marveU 
bing', that ye know not whence he is', and yet', he hath 
1 mine eyes'. Now we know that God heareth not sin^ 
but if any man be a worshipper of God', and doeih his 
him he heareth'. Since the world begdn has it not be^ 
that a man opened the eyes of one that was bom blind'* 

man were not of God'^ he could do nothing'. They 
red and said unto him', T/boti wast altogether bom in 
Bind dost thou teach us'? And they cast him out*. 
IS heard* that they had cast him out': and when he had 
: him', he said unto him'. Dost' thou believe on the San 
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of Ood*f He answered and «aid', Who is he\ Lord', thitl 
flMty believe on him*? And Jesus said unto him', Thoa but 
both $een him', and it % he that talketh with thee'* And he 
said', Lord', I believe'. — And he worshipped hun\ 

And Jesus said', For jvdgment I am oome into this world'; 
that they who see not\ may see*, and that they who «fe', nuiy 
be made hlind\ And some of the Pharisees that were with 
him', heard}' these words*, and said unto him'. Are we Uind 
also'? Jesus said unto them'. If ye were blind', ye would hsfe 
no sifC; but now ye say', We s&t: therefore your sin remameik\ 



SECTION VI. 

Industry necessary to the Attainment cfEloquence* — ^Wiis. 

The history of the world is full of testimony to prove bow 
much depends upon industry. Not an eminent orator has lived 
but is an example of it. Yet, in contradiction to all this, the 
almost universal feeling appears to be, that industry can efiect j 
nothing, that eminence is the result of accident, and that everj 
one must be content to remain just what he may happen to bft \ 
Thus, multitudes, who come forward as teachers and gaides, ] 
sufler themselves to be satisfied with the most indifferenf at- 
tainments,** and a miserable mediocrity, without so much as 
inquiring how they may rise higher, much less, making aoy 
attempt to rise. For any other art they would have served an .' 
apprenticeship, and would be ashamed to practise it in pablick ; - 
before they had learned it. If any one would sing, he attends 
a master, and is drilled in the very elementary principles ; and 
it is only after the most laborious process that he daies to exer- 
cise his voice in publick. This he does,* though he has scarodf 
any thmg to learn but the mechanical execution of what lies is 
sensible forms before the eye. But the extempore/ speaker, |' 
who is to invent, as well as to utter, to carry on an opeialkf | "~" 
of the mind, as well as to produce sound, enters upon the invk 
without preparatory discipline, and then wonders that he iUi! 
If he were learning to play on the flute for publick ezbihitioif 
how many hours and days would he spend in giving ftdlitj^ 
his fingers, and in attaining the power of the sweetest fd 
aiost expressive execution ! If he were devoting himself to tb 
organ, how many months and years would he labour, tbatl* 
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might know its compafls, and bocomo master of its keyi, and 
be able to draw out, at will, all its various combinations of har- 
monious sound, and its full richness and delicacy of expression ! 
And yet, he will fancy that the grandest, the most various, and 
(he most expressive of all instrumcnts*-an instrument which 
the infinite Creator has fashioned by the union of an intellectual 
aoul with the powers of speech, may be played upon without 
study or practice. lie comes to it a mere, uninstructed tyro, 
and thinks, at once, to manage all its stops, and command the 
whole compass of its varied and comprehensive power ! He 
finds himsf;lf a bungler in the attempt; is mortified at his 
failure, and settles it in his mind forever, that the attempt is 
unavailing. 

Success in every art, whatever may be the natural talent, is 
always the reward of industry and pains. But the instances 
are many, of men, of the fmest natural genius, whose be* 
ginnings have promised much, but who have wretchedly degen- 
erated as they advanced, because they trusted to their giils, and 
made no eflTorts to improve upon them. That there have never 
been other men of equal endowments' with Demosthenes and 
Cicero, none would venture to suppfise ; but who have so de- 
voted themselves U) their art, or wlio have become their equals 
10 excellence 7** IC thrjsfj grf;at men had been like others, con- 
tent to continue as th(;y Ix^gan, and had never made their pcr- 
icvering efforts for impn^vomcnt,* what would their countries 
have been benefiU^d by their genius, or the world have known 
of their fame? They would have been lost in the undistin- 
guished crowd that sunk to oblivion around them. Of how 
many morr; will the s;ime remark prove true ; and what en- 
oouragenv;nt,^ is thus given to the industrious! With such 
encouragement,'^ then, how inexcusable is that negligence which 
Miiicrs the most interesting^ and important truths to seem heavy 
and dull, and fall ineffectual to the ground, through mere slug- 
mshncss in their delivery ! How unworthy of one who per- 
iS>rms the high functions of a rr;Iigi(jus instructor, upon whom 
depend, in a great measure, the religious knowledge, and de- 
votional sentiments,' and final character, of many fellow-beings, 
to imagine, that he can worthily discharge this great concern, 
by occasionally talking for an hour, he knows not how, and in 
ft manner which he has taken no pains to render correct, im- 
pressive, and attractive; and which, merely through want of 
that command over himself which study would give, it im- 

*Eki.dMk'inlnti— not, mttDtii. * Ek'flll^oM— not, hcnM. •1ia*^pA^ 
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methodical, verbose, inaccurate, feeble, trifling ! It has been 
said of the good preacher, that '' truths diyine come mended 
from his tongue/' Alas ! they come ruined and worthless from 
such a man as the one here described. They lose that holy 
energy, by which they are to convert the soul emd purify man 
for Ixiaven, and sink, in interest and efficacy, below the level of 
those principles which govern the ordinary affiurs of this lower 
world* 



SECTION VII. 
On Eloquence, — Wirt. 

Tell me', then', you who are capable of doing it', what is 
this divine eloquence'? What the charm by which the orator 
binds the senses of his audience'; — by which he attunes', and 
touches', and sweeps the human lyre', with the resistless sway* 
and master hand of a Timotheus'? Is not the whole mystery 
comprehended in one word' . . SYMPATHY'? I mean', not 
merely that tender passion which quavers the lip', and fills the 
eye', of the babe when it looks on the sorrows and tears of 
another', but that still more delicate and subtile quality by which 
we passively catch the very colours', momentum', and strength 
of the mind to whose operations wo are attending'; which con- 
verts every speaker to whom we listen', into a Procrt«fe«', and 
enables him', for the moment', to stretch or lop our faculties to 
fit the standard of his own mind'. 

If there is not something of this secret intercourse from spirit 
to spirit', how docs it happen that one speaker shall gradually 
invade and benumb all the faculties of my soul', as if I were 
handling a torpedo'; while another shall awaken and arouse 
me', like the clangour of the martial trumpet'? How does it 
happen', that the first shall infuse his poor spirit into my system', 
lethargize my native intellect', and bring down my powers 
exactly to the level of his own'? or that the last shall descend 
upon me like an angel of light', breathe new energies into my 
frame', dilate my soul with his own intelligence', exalt me 
into a new and nobler region of thought', snatch me from 
the earth at pleasure', and wrap me to the seventh heaveni 
And', what is still more wonderful', how does it happen that 
these different effects endure so long after the agency of the 
speaker has ceased'? insomuch', that if, after listening to the 
first speaker' \ sit down to any intellectual exercise', my per- 
tbrmaace shall be imwociby enftsa c£ icfi;' ^ «Aii the numb-fish 
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visible and tangible in every sentence*: whereas'^if ', afler having 
attended to the last mentioned orator', I enter on the same 
amusement', I shall be astonished at the elevation and vigour of 
my own thoughts'; and', if I accidentally meet with the same 
production a month or two aflerward^ when my mind has lost 
the inspiration', I shall scarcely be able to recognise it for my 
own work*? 

Whence is all this'? To me it would seem', that it must pro 
cecd', either from the subtile commerce between the spirits of 
men', which lord Verulam notices', and which enables the speaker 
thereby to identify his hearer with himself, or else', that the 
mind of man possesses', independent of any volition on the part 
of its proprietor', a species of pupillary faculty of dilating and 
contracting itself, in proportion to the pencU of the rays of 
light which the speaker throws upon it*; which dilation or con- 
traction', as in the case of the eye', cannot be immediately and 
abruptly altered*. 

Whatever may be the solution', the fact', I think', is certainly 
as I have stated it*: and it is remarkable that the same effect is 
produced', though perhaps in a less degree', by perusing books 
into which different degrees of spirit and genius have been 
infused*. I am acquainted with a gentleman who never sits 
down to a composition in which he wishes to shine', without 
previously reading', with intense application', half a dozen pages 
of his favourite Bolingbroke*. Having taken the character and 
impulse of that writer's mind', he declares that he feds his pen 
flow with a spirit not his own*; and that', if', in the course 
of his work', his powers begin to languish', he finds it easy 
to revive and charge them afresh from the same never-failing 
source*. 

If these things are not visionary', it becomes important to a 
man', for a new reason', what books he reads', and what com- 
pany he keeps*, since', according to lord Verulam's notion', an 
influx of the spirits of others', may change the native character 
of his heart and understanding', before he is aware of it*; or', 
aocordine to the other suggestion', he may so habitually contract 
the pupil of his mind', as to be disqualified for the comprehen- 
sion of a great subject', and fit only for microscopick observa- 
tions\ Whereas', by keepmg the company', and reading the 
works', of men of magnanimity and genius only', he may 
leceive their qualities by subtile transmission', and eventually 
get the eye', the ardour', and the enterprise of an eagle'. 

But whither am I wandering*? Permit me to return'.— Ad- 
mitting the correctness of the principles first mentioned\ it 
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would seem to be a fair conclusion', that whenerer an onto 
wishes to know what effect he has produced on his audience', 
he should codly and conscientiously propound to himself tlw 
question*: Uaye I myself, throughout my orati<Mi', felt thoiB 
clear and cogent convictions of judgment', and that pure and 
exalted fire of the soul', with whK^h I wished to inspire otheni 
For', he may rely upon it', that he can no more impart or (to 
use Ind Bacon's word,) trajumU convictions and sensatioiiB 
whidi he himself has not', at the time', sincerely felt', than he 
can convey a dear title to property in which he himself has do 
rights 

This leads me to point out a fault which I have oflen noticed*. 
Following up too cloaely the cold conceit of the Roman diyision 
of an oration', some speakers set aside a particular part of their 
discourse', (usually the peroration',) in which they take it into 
their heads that they will be pathetick*. Accoi^ngly', when 
they reach this part', whether it be prompted by the feelings or 
not', a mighty bustle commences*. The speaker pridra up his 
ears*, erects his chest', tosses his arms with hysterical vehe- 
mence', and says everything which he supposes aughi to afied 
his hearers', but it is all in vain': for it is obvious that every 
thing he says is prompted by the head"; and', however it maj 
display his ingenuity and fertility', however it may appeal to the 
admiration of his hearers', it \**iU never strike deeper*. TTiB 
hearts of the audience will refuse all commerce except with the 
heart of the speaker'; nor', in this commerce', is it possible', by 
any disguise however artful', to impose false ware upon them'. 
However the speaker may labour to seem to feel', however near 
he may approach to the appearance of the reality', the heart , 
nevertheless', possesses a keen', unerring sense which ne^er 
fails to detect the imposture*. It would seem as if the heart of 
man stamps a secret mark on all its effusions', which alone can 
give them currency*, and which no ingenuity*, however adroit', 
can successfully counterfeit*. 

I have been not a little diverted in listening to some of these 
fme orators who deal almost entirely in this pathos of the head'. 
They practise the start', the pause' — make an immense parade 
of attitudes and gestures', and seem to imagine themselves 
piercing the heart with a thousand wounds'. The heart', all the 
time', ^elc^ing every trick that is played off to cajole her, 
and sitting serene and composed', looks on and smiles at *Ks 
ridiculous pageant* as it passes*. 
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Nothing', in my opinion', can be more ill-jucbed in an orator', 
than to indulge himself in this idle', artificid parade*. It is 
particularly unfortunate in an exordium*. It is as much as to 
say', caveat auditor'; (let the auditor take care';) and', for 
my own part', the moment* I see an orator rise with this mena- 
cing majesty*, assume a look of solemn wisdom*, stretch forth 
his right arm', like the rubens dexter (red right hand) of Jove', 
and hear him open his throat in deep and tragick tone*, I feel 
myself involuntarily braced*, and in an attitude of ded^ioe', as 
if 1 were going to take a bout with Mendoza*. 



SECTION VIII. 
Caspar Hauser. 

7%e following $ketch of this extraordinary and iiU-JaUd youth, is extracted from 
an account given of him by Ansei^ Vom Feuerbach, PrendeiU of oneqf Iha 
Jktvarian amtit of ajrpcal—lranMlaled hy IS. O. Linbero, and puiUtkod at 
Boston, hy Allen & Tick nor, 1832. 

On the 26th of May, 1828, towards the close of the day, a 
citizen of Nuremberg, (in Franconia,) who lived near the small 
and unfrequented Ilallcr gate, and who was, at the time, loiter- 
ing before his door, observed at a short distance, a young man 
ID a pcasant^s dress. He was standing in a very singular posture, 
and, apparently*' like one intoxicated, was endeavouring to walk, 
but without the ability to kw;p himself erect, or to govern the 
movement of his legs. The citizen approached the stranger, 
who held out to him a letter, directed " To the captain of the 
4th Rsgatarcn of thfj Shwoliskay regiment, Nuremberg." 

The captJiin referrfid tf), lived near the New gate ; and, though 
not without much difficulty, thither the citiz(.>n conducted the 
strange youth. On entering the captain's mansion, the stranger 
advanced towards" the servant that had o[icnod the door, with 
his hat on his head, and the letter in his hand, addressing him 
in a jargon of indistinct and almost altogether inarticulate sounds, 
the meaning of which no one could comprehend. The servant 
asked him what he wanted; who he was; and whence he 
canx; ; but the stranger appr^ared to understand none of these 
interrogatories, his only reply being, " Ae sechtene mdcht ich 
wachn," &c. : the same unintelligible jargon he had previously 
uttered when accosted by the citizen who accompanied him. 
The young man was so much fatigued as scarcely to be able to 
walk or stand. Weeping, and with an expression of ezoessiye 
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pain, he pointed to his feet, which were sinking under him. He 
appeared, also, to be suffering from hunger and thirst. A small 
piece of meat was, therefore", offered him ; but the first monel 
had scarce touched his lips, before he shuddered, the muscles d 
his face being, at the same time, seized with spasms ; and,inth 
visible horrour, he spit it out. On tasting a few drops of beef 
that was presented to him, he likewise showed the same marios 
of aversion. But a bit of bread, and a glass of water, he 
swallowed greedily, and with great satisfaction. In the mean 
time, all attempts to gain any information respecting his person, 
his arrival, or his residence, were altogether fruitless. His lan- 
guage consisted of tears, moans, and unintelligible sounds, or 
of an awkward attempt at the words already mentioned. 

In the captain's house, he was taken for a kind of demi- 
savage. The captain knew nothing of the stranger ; nor could 
he learn anything concerning him from the letter which he had 
brought, any more than by questioning him. For a develop- 
men? of the mystery which hung over the character and pur- 
poses of this singular being, as well as for the care of his 
person, he was, therefore, consigned over to the city police.' 
His journey to the police-office, in his pitiable situation, (for, it 
afterward proved, that this was about his Jirst attempt at 
walking, and the first time he had worn shoes or boots ; and, 
moreover, that the boots he then had on, had excoriated and 
sorely blistered his feet,) was almost a course of martyrdom, and 
not accomplished but with the greatest difficulty. 

At the guard-room, he was equally looked upon as a most 
extraordinary phenomenon. The attempt to examine him by 
questions, proved altogether unavailing. A repetition of the 
sounds, " Ae rcuta waehn," &c. (to which sounds he himself, as 
was afterward ascertained, attached not the shadow of a mean- 
ing,) were the only sounds or words which, on the most diverse 
occasions, he uttered. He appeared neither to know, nor to 
consider, where he was. He betrayed neither astonishment,* 
fear, nor confusion ; but rather showed that kind of insensibility, 
or brutish dulness, which either leaves external objects entirely 
unnoticed, or gazes at them without thought, and suffers them to 
pass without being affected by them. His tears and whimpering, 
while he was frequently pointing to his tortured and tottering 
feet, together with his awkward and child-like demeanour, soon 
excited the compassion of all who were present. A soldier 
offered him a piece of meat and a glass of beer ; but these, in 
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e manner as at the captain's house, he rejected with 
ing and abhorrence. Another gave him a piece of coin - 
be expressed the joy of a little child ; and, in short, his 
onduct and demeanour seemed to be that of a child 
two years old, although he possessed' the stature of a 
nan. 

X)lice, not knowing whether to consider him an idiot, a 
I, or a savage, or whether, under the guise of a stupid 
ne cunning deceiver might not be concealed, sent him 
ower of the Vestner gate, a place used for the confine- 
rogues and vagabonds. 

name, Caspar Hauser, he wore upon his hat, when 
covered in Nuremberg. His dress was very shabby, 
evidently not that of a peasant, nor one made for him- 
lis pockets were stuffed with religious manuscripts and 
The letter which he carried in his hand, was written, 
1 German characters, and a part in Latui ; but, instead 
y any satisfactory information concerning him, it seemed 
ly penned with a view to render still more difficult the 
of the dark enigma which Caspar presented in his own 
It purported to be written by a female ; stated that 
was 17 years old ; and that he wished to become a 

is first appearance in Nuremberg, Caspar was only four 
I nine inches in height; but his stature soon rapidly 
d. His complexion was fair ; his limbs were*' delicately 
; his hands small and beautifully shaped ; and the soles 
bet, as well as the palms of his hands, were as soft as 
' an infant ; but his countenance lacked animation and 
on ; and the staring look of his clear and bright bluo 
etrayed an infantile inanity. If any thing pleasant, 
r, affected his mind, a smiling, heart-winning sweetness 
itself over his features, and lighted up his countenance 
at irresistible charm which alone is revealed by the joy 
nnocent child. He knew but little better how to use his 
md fingers, than he did his legs and feet. In taking 
any thing, he employed the tipg of his first finger and 
with the others stretched out stiff and straight, in the 
{ and awkward manner of a little child that has not yet 
to handle things. His gait, like that of an infant makmg 
essays in leading-strings, was, properly speaking, not a 
ut rather a waddling, tottering, groping of his way — a 
medium b^ween the motion of fallings axvl of efodnN^saz^- 
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ing to keep himself upright In attempting to walk, instead ol 
first treading firmly on his heel, as persons commonly do, he 
placed his heels and the balls of his feet simultaneously* upon 
the ground ; and, instead of lifting only one foot at a time, he 
would endeavour to rai^sc lx)th at once. In this miserably awk- 
ward manner, he toddled and stumbled slowly and heftvily 
forward, with arms stitf and stretched out, which he seemed to 
use as balance-poles. The slightest impediment caused him to 
full fiat on the fioor : and for a long time after his arriTal, he 
could not go up or down stairs without assistance.^ 



SECTION XI. 
Caspar Ha user — Continued* 



The surprise and wonder excited by Caspar Hauaer's first 
appearance in Nuremberg, soon settled down into the form of a 
dark and horrid enigma, to explain which, various conjectures 
were resorted to. By no means an idiot or a madman, he was 
so mild, so obedient, and so good-natured, that no one could any 
longer regard this forlorn and forsaken stranger as a savage, or 
a child grown up among the wild beasts of the forest. Aixi 
yet, he was so destitute of words and conceptions, so unac- 
quainted with the most common objects and operations of nature, 
and showed so gi-eat an indifibrence, nay, abhorrence,' to all 
the ordinary customs, conveniences, and necessaries of life, and, 
moreover, evinced peculiarities so extraordinary** in all the char- 
acteristicks of his mental, moral, physical, and social being, as 
seemed to leave no other choice than to recrard him, either as an 
inhabitant of sonie other planet, miraculously transferred* to 
the earth,^ or as one who (like the ideal man of Plato) had been 
born and bred under ground, and who, having arrived at the age 
of maturity, had now, for the first time, emerged from his sub- 
terranean abode, and ascended to the surface of the earth to 
behold the light of the sun. 

Caspar continued to show the greatest aversion to all kinds L 
of food and drink, except dry bread and water. Without swal- 
lowing, or even tasting, them, the very smell of most kinds of 
common food, was sufficient to make him shudder, or even to 
affect him still more dis€igreeably. The least drop of wine, 
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flee, or the like, secretly mixed with the water which he drank, 
oduced in him cold sweats, or caused him to be seized with 
miting or violent headache. A person once attempted to force 
on him some brandy, under a pretence that it was water ; but 
) glass had scarcely reached his lips, when he turned pale, 
nk down, and would have fallen backward against a glass 
or, had he not been instantly* supported. Even milk, whether 
ited or fresh, he could not bear. At one time, some meat 
ing concealed in his bread, he smclled it immediately, and 
pressed a great aversion to it ; but being prevailed on to eat 
extreme illness followed as the consequence. During the 
jht, which, with him, commenced regularly with the setting, 
d ended with the rising, of the sun, he lay ujwn his bed of 
aw ; and in the day-time, he sat u|X)n the floor, with his legs 
etched out straight before him. When, for the first lime, a 
hted candle was placed before him, he was delighted with the 
ning fl€Ufne, and unsuspectingly put his fingers into it ; but 
soon drew them back, crying out and weeping. In order to 
' their effect upon him, feigned cuts and thrusts with a naked 
>ie, were made at him ; but he remained immovable, without 
sn winking : nor did he seem to harbour the least suspicion 
it any harm could thus be done to him. On placing a looking- 
183 before him, he caught at his own reflected image, and then 
ked behind it in order to find the persK>n whom he imagined 
a concealed there. Like a little child, he endeavoured to lay 
Id of every glittering object he saw ; and when he could not 
ich it, or when forbidden to touch it, he wept. Of ordinary 
naactions which passed before his eyes, he took not the least 
tioe ; but when objects were brought very near him, he gazed 
them with a vacant look, which, in many instances, was 
pressive of curiosity and astonishment. His whole vocabu- 
y contained only two words. Whatever partook of the human 
in, he called, without any distinction of sex or age, bua ; 
d to every animal he met with, whether quadruped or biped, 
lether dc^, cat, goose, or fowl, he gave the name of ross ; a 
TO which, as was afterward ascertained, in his dictionary, 
ant horse. With white horses, he appeared to be greatly 
»sod ; but black animals were regarded by him with aversion 
d iear. The sight of a black hen advancing towards him, 
oe put him in so great fear, that he cried out lustily ; and, 
twithstanding his feet refused to perform their office, he made 
mr effort in his power to run away from her. 
Not only Caspar's mind, but, also, several of his senses^ ai^ 
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peared, at first, to be in a state of torpor, from which they 
were aroused, and opened up to the perception of external 
objects, only by slow degrees. It was not before the lapse of 
several days, that he began to notice the striking of the town 
clock, and the ringing of bells. These sounds excited in him 
the most profound astonishment, which was, at first, expressed 
only by listening looks, and peculiar spasmodick motions of the 
muscles of his face ; but these were soon succeeded by a stare 
of benumbed meditation. Some weeks after, a band of musick 
passed by the tower, close under his window. On hearing it, 
he suddenly stood listening, motionless as a statue. EQs coun- 
tenance appeared to be transfigured, and his eyes, as it were, to 
radiate his ecstasy; his ears and eyes seemed to follow the 
movements of the sounds as they receded and died away in the 
distance;* and, when they had long ceased to be audible to 
others, as if unwilling to lose the last vibrations of these, to 
him, celestial notes, or as if his soul had followed them, and left 
its body behind it in a state of torpid insensibility. Future de- /, 
velopments clearly illustrated, however, that, by his extraordi- 
nary and almost superhuman acuteness of hearing, he actually 
heard, in this instance, the sounds, long after they had become 
inaudible to common cars. 

Among the remarkable phenomena which appeared in Cas- 
par's conduct, it was soon observed that the idea of horses, and, 
particularly, o[ wooden horses, was one which, in his estimation, 
must have acquired no small degree of importance.*" The word 
ross, he pronounced more frequently'' than any other, and ofl 
the most diverse occasions : sometimes, indeed, with tears in his 
eyes, and in a plaintive, beseeching tone. This suggested the _ 
idea of presenting him with the toy of a wooden horse. Caspar, 
who had hitherto been much dejected, appeared now to be, as it 
werc, suddenly transformed, and conducted himself as if he had 
found, in this little horse, an old and long-desired friend. WitI 
a countenance*^ smiling, and in tears, he immediately seated 
himself on the floor, by the side of his inanimate friend, stroked 
it, patted it, kept his eyes immovably fixed upon it, and endea- 
voured to hang upon it all the variegated, glittering trifles witk 
which the benevolence of his visiters had supplied him; and it 
was only thus applied, that, in his estimation, these trinketi..^ 
appeared to have acquired their true value. On account of hij 
peculiar partiality for wooden horses, he was soon supplied witkj 
several, which henceforward became his constant compan 
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lymates. With them he constantly employed himself, 
n decorating tliem with trinkets, or in dragging them 
jrds and forwards by his side. He never ate his bread 
first holding every morsel of it to the mouth of one of 
9es ; nor did he ever drink water without first dipping 
louths into it ; for as yet, in his infantile soul, ideas of 
inimate and inanimate, organick and inorganick, natural 
ificial, were strangely mingled together- 
istinguished animals from man only by their form, and 
Hn women only by their dress : and, on account of its 
ind lively colours, the apparel of females was far more 
I to him than that of males. He therefore expressed a 
to become a girl ; or, in other words, to wear women's 
That children should become grown people, was alto- 
inconceivable to him. No idea of a God, no idea of a 
1 existence — not a spark of religion, not the least particle 
dogmatick system, was to be found in his mind ; but, as 
nras a perfect blank sheet, on which the first impressions 
3 be made. Although by no means an idiot, nor one 
id been neglected by nature, yet, innumerable proofs 
lot wanting to show, that, with the age and physical 
and proportions of a man, he had the mind only of an 
— that, in some mysterious and inconceivable manner, he 
ave been deprived of all the ordinary means of giving 
moent and culture*' to his intellectual powers. His whole 
lour was a perfect mirror of child-like innocence.® There 
>thing deceitful in him. His expressions (as far as the 
r of his language would admit) exactly corresponded 
le dictates of his heart. 

few days after his arrival at the tower, Caspar was no 
considered as a prisoner, but as a forsaken and neglected 
liat needed to be cared for and educated. Accordingly, 
I soon taught to speak and write, and to begin to lay in a 
3f useful ideas adapted to his infantile conception ; and 
us mind had been once directed to more important occu- 
I, he no longer took delight in his playthings. Curiosity 
ffought multitudes to see him. Some, indeed, regarded 
ily as an object of wonder and amusement f yet others 
sed with him rationally, and endeavoured, by pronouncing 
wluch they made him repeat, and by signs, and ges- 
and various other means, to make unknown things 
I to him, and to awaken his mind to the conception and 
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communication of ideas. Every thing he saw or heard, was, at 
first, entirely new to him, and supphed him with new materials 
of thought, and tended to increase his slender stock of ideas. 

About a fortnight* after the arrival of Caspar in Nuremberg, 
he was fortunately placed with professor Daumer, an accom- 
plished scholar, and an intelligent and humane man, who, in 
the kindly feelings of his heart, agreed to take upon himself the 
important task of instructing the unfortunate youth. To the 
extraordinary abilities of this benevolent gentleman, was Cas- 
par, in no small degree, indebted for that rapid development of 
his active mind, that insatiable thirst for knowledge, that fer- 
vent^ zeal to lay hold of every thing that was new to him, and 
that vivid and wonderfully retentive memory, which, to the 
astonishment" of all, he soon evinced. 

As soon as Caspar had acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
language to enable him, though but imperfectly, to communicate 
his ideas, means were employed to draw from him all he knew 
concerning his wonderful and mysterious fate. The following 
is the substance*^ of his own account of himself, as given to the 
publick in July, 1828, it being all he could recollect of the his- 
tory of his past life. 

" He knows not who he is, where he was bom, nor where 
he has lived. It was only on his appearance in Nuremberg 
that he first came into the light of the world. Here he first 
learned, that, besides himself and ' the man with whom he had 
always been,' there existed other men and other creatures. As 
far back as he can recollect, ho had lived in a hole, or narrow 
dungeon, where he had always sat upon the ground, with his 
feet bare, and very thinly clad. He had never, even in his 
sleep, lain dawn ; but had always slept in an erect posture^ 
with his back supported by the wall of his narrow cell, hi his 
apartment, he had never heard a sound, whether produced by 
man, an animal, or the elements. He had never seen the 
heavens, nor the light of day ; consequently, the distinction 
between night and day, was utterly unknown to him. When- 
ever he awoke from sleep, he had always found a lo€d*of brawl 
and a pitcher of water by his side. Sometimes the water had 
a bad taste ; (that is, opium was dissolved in it, as Caspar aHer- 
ward ascertained by being made acquainted with this drug;) 
and whenever this was the case, he soon fell into a sound sleep, 
and on awaking again, found that he had clean clothes on, and 
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has naiU cut. He had never seen the face of the man who 
brought him his food and drink." 

** m his hole, he had two wooden horses and several ribands. 
With these horses, when awake, he had always amused him* 
self, it being his only occupation, to make them run by his side 
and to tie the ribands about them in different positions. He had 
never been" sick ; and, in only one instance, had he felt the 
sensation of pain. Upon the whole, he had been* much happier 
there than in the world, where the effect of external objects 
upon his untutored senses, caused him much suffering. How 
long he had lived in this situation, he knew not ; for he had no 
knowledge of time : nor did he know when or how he came 
there ; nor had he any recollection of ever having been* else* 
where. His keeper had never done him any harm but once ; 
and then he gave him a severe blow with a piece of wood, be* 
cause be had run his horses so hard as to make a noise." 

** At length the man came, lifted him up, placed him on his 
feet, and endeavoured to teach him to stand. This ceremony 
be repeated several times ; until, at last, he came and plac^ 
Caspar's hands over his shoulders, tied them fast, and then 
carried him on his back out of the prison. When he approached 
the fresh air, all became night ;" that is, he fainted away. 

Of Caspar's journey to the place where he was discovered by 
the citizen of Nuremberg, all he recollects, is, that, whilst per- 
forming it, " several times he ate bread and drank water ; that 
' the man with whom he had always been,'* repeatedly tried to 
teach him to walk, which attempts gave him great pain ; and 
that the man never spoke to him, except to repeat the words, 
* Reuta' waehn,' " &c. 

Caspar relates, that he never saw the face of the man, either 
on this journey, or in his prison ; and that not long before he 
was discovered in Nuremberg, the man had put the clothes upon 
him which he then wore. He neither observed nor saw the 
objects around him ; and therefore*' could not tell from what 
part of the country, in what direction, or by which way, he 
came. All he was conscious of, was, that the man who had 
been leading him, put the letter which he brought with him, 
into his hand, and then disappeared. 

This history of the mysterious imprisonment and exposure 
of this ill-fatcMl youth, presents, not only a fearful, but a most 
lingular and obscure, enigma ; — an enigma which may, indeed, 
give risc^ to innumerable questions and conjectures,** but upon 
H^hich no light has, as yet, been shed that is likely to lead to Ua 
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solution. Caspar's mental condition during his dungeon iiie, 
must have been that of a human being, shut up in his infaucy, 
with his senses and his intellect immersed in a profound sleep, 
in which pitiable condition he was compelled to drag out, at 
least, sixteen long years of the bloom and spring-tide of life, 
without being conscious of even a dream. From the stupor 
of this more than half non-existent state, he at length awoke to 
be stunned, and pained, and petrified, and amazed with the din, 
and clamour, and unintelligible impressions of a variegated 
world. This appearance' of one of our fellow beings, who had 
attained the physical powers and proportions of manhood, with- 
out ever having learned the use of one of his senses, or witboot 
ever having one ray of knowledge enter his benighted and in- 
fantile soul, presents one of the most unique, and wonderful, 
and interesting,^ and instructive anomalies which the world has 
ever beheld, and may be justly regarded as a new pag%in the 
history of the human species. 

What other crimes besides those of illegal imprisoDmeot, 
privation, and exposure, may lie concealed behind the iniquity 
committed against Caspar, as well as the ends which his secret 
incarceration was intended to subserve, we must leave with the 
future to reveal. 



SECTION X. 
Caspar Havser — Continued. 



Of Caspar's extraordinary'^ powers of memory ^ juid his no 
less wonderful ability to direct his attention to one object at a 
time, singly and undividedly, (an ability to gain whiA, all the 
efforts of the greatest philosophers'* have hitherto proved un^i. 
availing,) the following is an instance* given by the Hon. Yon 
Feuerbach : 

On entering Caspar's apartment' in the Luginsland, at the 
Vestner gate, accompanied by Col. Von D. and two ladies, he 
showed nothing like shyness or timidity, but met us with confi- 
dence,*^ and seemed to be rejoiced at our visit. The first thing 
that attracted his attention, was the Colonel's bright uniform; 
and particularly his helmet, which glittered with gold, he could 
not cease to admire. After that, his attention was drawn to the 
coloured dresses of the ladies ; but as for myself, being dressed 
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in a plain, black frock coat, I was, for some time, scarcely 
honoured with a single glance. Each of us, in turn, placed 
himself separately before him, and mentioned his name and 
title. Whenever any one was thus introduced, Caspar went up 
very close to him, rcgarded him with a sharp and somewhat 
staring look, noticed, successively and singly, every part of his 
face, as his forehead, his eyes, nose, mouth, chin, and so forth, 
with a penetrating, rapid glance ; and, as I could distinctly per- 
ceive, at last, combined all the different portions of the counte- 
nance, which ho had collected, piece by piece, into one whole. 
He then repealed the name of the person as it had been pro- 
nounced to him ; and now he knew him ; and, as afler-experience '\ 
proved, he knew him forever. 

In noticing any one of the numerous things, whether small 
or great, which were* in his possession, he was able to mention 
both the name and the title of the person who had bestowed it. 
About an hour after we had left him, we met him on the street ; 
and, on demanding whether he could recollect our names, with- 
out the least hesitation, he repeated the full name of every one 
of the company, together with his title, which, nevertheless, 
must have appeared to him as an unintelligible jargon. On 
many occasions, still more striking examples of his quick and 
wonderfully tenacious memory were displayed. Caspar averted 
his eyes as much as possible from the light, their sensibility 
being such as not to bear it ; for, it must be borne in mind, that 
in his dungeon, a ray of light had never visited them. 

In regard to colours, he evinced a strange predilection for 
glaring red,, — blue, green, and paler hues, being held by him at 
a comparatively low estimate. If the choice had been given 
him, he would have clothed himself, and all for whom he had a 
regard, ia scarlet or purple. When a tree full of red apples 
was shown him, he expressed much satisfaction at the sight, but 
thought it would have been far more beautiful, had its leaves 
also been as red as its fruit. There was but one advantage 
more which, in his eye, his favourite animals, horses, might 
have possessed.** It was that, instead of being black, bay, or 
white, their colour should invariably have been scarlet. 

The curiosity and thirst for knowledge which he evinced, 
together with the inflexible perseverance* with which he fixed 
his attention to any thing he was determined to learn or com- 
prehend, surpassed every thing that can be conceived of them ; 
and the manner in whrch they were expressed, was truly affect- 
ing. Having no longer any relish for his playthings, his hours 
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throughout the day, were employed in writing, drawing, and 
other instructive exercises with which professor Daumer engaged 
him. Bitterly did he complain to us, that the great number of 
visiters who thronged his apartment,* led him no time to learn 
any thing, h was very ailccting to hear his oAen-rcpeated 
lamentation, that the people in the world knew so much, and 
that there were so very many things which he hod not yd 
learned. 

On account of the unpleasant'' and painful sensations which 
were produced by the many new impressions upon his faculties, 
to which he was totally unaccustomed — impressions which 
caused him excessive suflcring, he appeared to be by no means 
satisfied with living in the world, but longed to go back again to 
** the man with whom he had always been," and rc^in the rest 
and quietude he had enjoyed " at home in his hole." 

Notwithstanding Caspar yielded, to those who had acquired 
parental authority over him, unreserved and unconditional obe- 
dience, yet, before he would acknowledge any thing to be certain 
or true, it was necessary that he should be thoroughly con- 
vinced, either by the testimony of his senses, by intuition, or by 
some process of reasoning completely adapted to his powers of 
comprehension and the scanty acquirements' of his almost 
vacant mind — an instructive lesson to such as are^ apt to take 
things for granted without a proper examination of the evidenced 
upon which their truth or falsity rests. Whenever it n'as 
impossible to reach his understanding through any of these 
channels, he would not, indeed, contradict the assertion made, 
but leave the matter undecided, until, as he would remark, he 
had learned more. 

When the first snow fell in the succeeding winter, on looking 
out in the morning, he expressed great joy that the streets, the 
roofs, and the trees, had been so well painted, and went quickly 
down into the yard to fetch some of the white paint ; but he 
soon ran back to his preceptor, with all his fingers stretched out, 
crying, blubbering, and bawling out, " that the white paint had 
bitten his hand." 

On my requesting Caspar to look out at the window upon an 
extensive prospect of a beautiful landscape,' which presented 
itself in all the glory of summer, he obeyed, but instantly drew 
back with horrour, exclaiming " ugly ! ugly !" This singula 
and disagreeable effect produced upon his vision, he explained 
to me in 1831, by remarking, that the landscape' \ipon whid 
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ed, then appeared to him like a window-shutter, placed 
his eyes, upon which a wall painter had spattered the 
i of his different brushes, filled with white, blue, yellow, 
paint, all mingled together ,* for at that time he had not 
, by experience, to distinguish single objects from each 
lor their various distances and magnitudes ; but the dis- 
»le, pary-coloured shutter appeared to come close up 
lim in such a manner as to prevent his looking out into 
n air. He also remarked, that, for some time, he could 
inguish by the eye^ alone, those objects which were really 
square, or triangular, from the representation of such 
in a painting. Men, horses, and other animals lepre- 
In pictures,* appeared to him, as it regarded their round- 
flatness, precisely like the same, carved in wood. Their 
ference, however, by the assisteuace of the sense of feel- 
soon learned, whilst engaged in packing and unpacking 
) and trinkets. . In short, all the phenomena of sight dis- 
by the young man who was couched by Dr. Cheselden, 
l^d, many more, or, in other words, all the wonderful 
lena which could be revealed by an infant, supposing it 
>e enabled to explain them, whilst learning to apply the 
)f vision, were illustrated in Caspar, 
he 18th of July, Caspar was released from his abode in 
er, and took up his residence'' in the family of professor 
r. With this worthy gentleman,'' he soon learned to 
1 a bed, and, by degrees, to partake of common food, 
rmer caused him, for the first time, to have dreams, 
until otherwise instructed, he looked upon as real trans- 

following observations concerning this wonderful youth, 
3n from the notes of Mr. Daumer. Afler he had learned 
meat, his mental vigour Vas abated^ his eyes lost their 
3y; his unconquerable propensity to constant^ activity, 
nipished ; the intense application of his mind gave way 
ice and indifference ; and the quickness of his apprehen- 
is also lessened. His change of diet, had, likewise, so 
m effect upon his growth,, that, in a few weeks, he 
3d more thin two inches in height, 
eing occasionally employed in easy garden- work, Caspar 
daily more and more acquainted with the productions, 
lena, and powers of nature, which, whilst it tended greatly 
3ase his stock of knowledge, constantly excited in him 
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feelings of wonder and admimtion; but it required no little 
pains to correct his mistakes, aud teach him the differenoe 
between things organick and such at are not organized, between 
things aniinate aud inanimate, and between voluntary motion 
and that which is communicated from external causes. Many 
things which bore the form of men or animals, though cut in 
stone, carved in wood, or painted, he would still conceive to be 
animated, and ascribe to them such qualities as he perceived to 
exist in animated beings. It appeai-cd strange to him that the 
figures' of horses, unicorns, ostriches, and so forth, which were 
either carved or painted upon the walls of houses, remained 
always stationary. He wondered that they did not run away. 
He expressed his indignation against a statue in the garden, 
because, when very dirty, it did not wash itself. When, for the 
first time, he saw the great crucifix on the outside of the church 
of St. Sebaldus, the view affected him with deep sympathy and 
horrour. He 'earnestly entreated that the man who was so 
dreadfully tormented, might be taken down ; nor could he, for a 
long time, be pacified, although it was explained to him, that it 
was not a real man, but merely an image, which felt nothing. 

Every motion he observed to take place in any object, he 
conceived to be voluntary, or a spontaneous efiect of life. When 
a sheet of paper was blown down from the table by the wind, 
he thought that it had run away. On seeing a child's wagon 
rolling down a hill, it was, in his opinion, making an excursion 
to amuse itself. lie supposed that a tree manifested its life by 
the waving of its branches, and the motion of its leaves ; and 
its voice was heard' in tlic rustling of its leaves when they were 
moved by the wind. He severely rebuked a boy for striking a 
tree with a stick, and causing it, as he said, unnecessary pain. 
The balls of a ninepin alley, he conceived, ran voluntarily 
along, and, moreover, hurt other balls when they struck against* 
them ; and when they stop|)ed, it was because they were tired. 
He was, at length, convinced that a humming-top, which he had 
long been spinning, did not move voluntarily, only by finding 
that, after frequently winding up the cord, his arm began to 
pain him — being thus sensibly convincxid, that he had himself 
communicated the power which caused it to move. 

But to animals, particularly, for a long time he ascribed the 
same properties as to men, and appeared to distinguish the one 
from the other only by the difference in their external form. Ife 
was angry with a cat for taking its food with its mouth, without 
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ever employing its hands for that purpose. He wished to teach 
it to use its paws in eating, and to sit upright. He spoke to it 
as to a rational"" being, and expressed great indignation at its 
unwillingness to attend to what he said, and to learn from him ; 
but he once highly commended the obedience of a particular 
dog. On seeing some oxen lying down in the street, he won- 
dered why they did not go home, and lie down there. When 
it was told him, that such things could not be expected from 
animals, which knew no better, he replied, " Then they ought 
to learn : there are many things which I, also, am obliged to 
learn." 

He iiad not the least conception of the origin and growth of 
any of the productions of nature,** but imaigined that trees, 
plants, leaves, and flowers, and the like, were the mere work- 
manship of human hands. This mistake was corrected by his 
preceptor's causing him to plant some beans, and afterward to 
notice how they germinated, and produced leaves and fruit. 

Of the beauties of nature,*" fo^: a long time, he had no idea ; 
nor did they seem otherwise to interesf" him than merely to ex- 
cite his curiosity to know who made such and such things. Yet 
there wa_s one view presented to him, which formed a remark- 
able exception to the truth of this observation, and which ought 
to be regarded as an important and never-to-be-forgotten inci- 
dent^ in the gradual development of his intellectual faculties. It 
was on a fine summer evening in the month of August, 1829, 
that his instructer showed him, for the first time, the starry 
heavens. His astonishment and transport at the sight, tran- 
scended all bounds, and surpassed description. He could not 
be satisfied with looking and gazing at the sublime spectacle : 
at the same time, he fixed accurately with his eye, the difilerent 
groups of stars that were pointed out to him, noticed those most 
distinguished for their brightness, and remarked the difference 
in their respective colours. " This," he exclaimed, " is, indeed, 
the most beautiful and magnificent sight I have ever beheld in 
the world. But who placed all those beautiful candles there ? 
who lights them ? who puts them out ?" were the interrogatories 
which burst from his enraptured soul. When he was informed, 
that, like the sun, with which he had been for some time ac- 
quainted, they always remain there to give light by night, he 
was still not satisfied, but eagerly demanded again, who had 
made and hung them vp on high, that they might thus illumine 
that spacious vault ; — for, as yet, he had not fonned a just idea 
of that Being who made all things, who " rules the heavenly 
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host," and " calls the stars by name." At length, after stanJiilg 
motionless for some time, he fell into a train of profound medi- 
tation. On recovering from this revery, his transport was 
succeeded by deep sadness. He sunk pale and trembling upon 
a choir, and asked, " why that wicked man had kept him 
always locked up — him who had never done any harm — and 
had never shown him any of these beautiful things." 

Caspar was soon after put under the care of a riding-master; 
in which situation, in the delightful and noble accomplishmeD^ 
of horsemanship, he soon greatly excelled. But besides his 
extraordinary equestrian talents, the striking peculiarity, the 
almost preternatural acuteness and intensity of his perceptions, 
as evinced in the power of his senses, appeared so remarkaUe 
and wonderful in him as to elicit the admiration and astonish- 
ment*' of all. 

As to his sight, there existed, in respect to him, no twilight, 
no night, no darkness. He revelled in an ocean of light. One 
unclouded day shone perpetually on his visual orb. He oftai 
looked with astonishment' upon others who were compelled to 
grope their way in the dark, or to use a candle or lantern. In 
twilight, however, he could see far better than in broad day- 
light. Thus, after sunset, he once read the number of a house 
at a distance of 180 paces, which, in daylight, he was not able 
to distinguish so far off. Towards the close of twilight, he once 
pointed out to his instructer, a gnat that was hanging in a spi- 
der's web very distant. At a distance of 60 paces, he could 
distinguish, in the dark, eldcr-bcrrics from black currants. In 
a totally dark night, he could also distinguish from each other, 
the different,'' dark colours, such as blue and green. When, at 
the commencement of twilight, a common eye could not per. 
ceive more than three or four stars in the sky, he could discern* 
the different groups, and distinguish, from each other, the sev- 
eral single stars of which the groups were composed, according 
to their magnitudes and the peculiarities of their coloured light. 
In distinguishing objects near by, his sight was as sharp as it 
was penetrating in discerning them at a distance. In anatom- 
izing plants, he often noticed subtile distinctions and delicate 
particles which had entirely escaped* the observation of others. 

But no less wonderful was the acuteness of his hearing. 
When taking a walk in the fields, he once heard, at a distance 
comparatively very great, the footsteps of several persons, and 
was able to distinguish them from each other by their tread. 

^Ak.kdm'pllah'mhnt, ^' A3-lt>ii'\aVmlv\\.— wjt^ muni, 'Dlf' fSf-W 
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Of all his senses, however, that which proved the most ex- 
traordinary, and which gave him so many disagreeable and 
[wilnful sensations as frequently to make him miserable, was the 
sense of smelling. What to ordinary olfactories, is ^itirely 
scentless, was by no means so to his. The most delicate and 
delightful odours of flowers, such, for instance,' as those im- 
parted by the rose, were perceived by him as insupportable 
stenches, which painfully affected his nerves. What announces 
itself to others by its smell only when near, was scented by him 
at a great distance.^ Excepting the smell of bread, of fbmel, 
of anise, and of caraway, to which he had been already accus- 
tonned in his prison, (for there, it appears, his bread was sea- 
soned with these condiments,) all kinds of smells were*' more or 
less disagreeable to him : so much so, that, when asked, which 
of all smells he liked best, he piquantly replied, " none at all." 

His walks and rides were often rendered very unpleasant by 
their conducting him near flower gardens, tobacco fields, nut 
trees, and other ordinary shrubs and plants, which affected his 
olfactory nerves, and caused him to pay dearly for his recrea- 
tions in the open air, by their inflicting upon him head-aches, 
cold-sweats, and attacks of fever. Tobacco in blosSom he could 
smell at tfie distance of fifty paces ; and that hung up to dry, 
one hundred paces off. He could distinguish apple, pear, and 
plum trees from each other, at a considerable distance, by the 
smell of their leaves. The di^rent colouring materials used 
in painting and dying, and even the ink and pencil with which 
he wrote — in short, all things around him wafted odours to his 
nostrils which were'' either unpleasant or painful to him. The 
smell of old cheese sickened him. The smell of vinegar, though 
it stood some distance from him, would bring tears into his eyes. 
The smell of champaign and other wines, would produce a 
heat in his head, and make him ill ; but of all smells, the most 
horrible to him, was that of fresh meat. 

In the autumn of 1828, when Caspar was walking with pro- 
fessor Daumer near St. John's churchyard, the smell of the dead 
bodies in their graves, of which the professor had not the 
slightest perception, affected him so powerfully that he was 
immediately seized with an ague.*^ This was soon succeeded 
by an intense, feverish heat, which at length broke out into a 
inost profuse perspiration. After the profuse sweats had sub- 
tided, he felt better, but complained that his sight had been 
obscured by this severe attack. Similar effects were* once 
experienced by him afler walking for some time near a tobacco 
field. 
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CSaapar^s sense of feeling, and susceptibility of metallick and 
magnctick excitement,' were'* also very extraordinary. When 
professor Daumer, by way of experiment,*' held the north pole 
of a magnet tojvards him,'' he put his hand to the pit of his 
stomach, and, drawing his waistcoat in an outward direction, 
remarked that the magnet drew him thus, and that a current of 
air seemed to proceed from him. The south pole afiected him 
less powerfully ; and he said that it appeared like a current of 
air blowing upon him. 

In regard to his sensibility to the presence of metals, and his 
|>owcr to distinguish them from each other merely by his feel- 
ings, one or two instances may suffice. On entering a store 
filled with hardware, he immediately hurried out again, being 
affected with violent shuddering, and complaining that he felt a 
drawing sensation in every part of his bodvy and in all direc- 
tions at once. Upon a person's slipping a Void coin into Cas- 
par's hand without his seeing it, he immediately remarked, that 
he felt gold in his hand. At a time when Caspar was absent, 
professor Daumer once placed a gold ring, a brass and steel 
compass, and a silver drawing pen under some paper, and in 
such a manner that it was impossible for him to see what was 
concealed under it. Mr. Daumer then directed him to move his 
finger over the paper withovt touching it. He did so ; and by 
the difference of the sensation and the power of attraction whi':h 
the various metals caused him to feci at the points of his fingers, 
he accurately distinguished and described them all, each from 
the other, according to its respective matter and form. 

With a view to deceive him, Caspar was once required, in 
the presence of several distinguished gentlemen, to run his hand 
over the paper, when, as they supposed, nothing w-as concealed 
under it. Afler moving his finger over it, he exclaimed, " there 
it draws." " But this time," replied professor Daumer, as he 
withdrew the paper, " you are mistaken, for nothing lies under 
it." Caspar seemed, at first, to be somewhat embarrassed ; but 
putting his finger again to the place where he thought he had 
felt the drawing, he assured them more positively than before, 
that he there felt a drawing. The oil cloth was then removed; 
and upon making a stricter search, a needle was actually found 
under it. 

But notwithstanding the interest and instruction to be derived 
from an examination of Caspar's physical and physiolojricaJ 
aspect, the contemplation of his intellectual powers and of their 
development and operation, after having lain so long dormant," 
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opens up a field still more richly stored with novelty and just 
subjects of philosophical* investigation : and whilst we here dis- 
cover the acuteness of his natural understanding, we are, at the 
same time, enabled to draw exact conclusions concerning the 
fate of his life, and the state of utter neglect in which his mind 
had so long been left by the profligacy and baseness of human 
beings. Though his heart was filled with a child-like gentleness 
and kindness, which rendered him incapable of hurting a worm 
or a fly, much less, a man — ^though, in all the various relations 
of life, his conduct evinced that his soul was as pure and spot- 
less as the reflex of the eternal in the soul of an angel ,b yet, as 
has already been observed, he brought with him from his dun- 
geon to the light of the world, not an idea, not the least presen- 
timent of the existence^ of a Grod, not the shadow of a belief 
in a more elevated, invisible intelligence than himself. Raised 
like an animal, slumbering even while awake, in the desert of 
his narrow dungeon, sensible only of the crudest wants of ahi'- 
mal nature, occupied with nothing but the taking of his food 
and the etamal sameness of his wooden horses, his life may be 
compared to that of an oyster, which, adhering to its rock, is 
sensible of nothing but the absorption of its food, and perceives 
nothing but the everlasting, uniform dashing of the waves, find- 
ing in its narrow shell no room for the most limited idea of a 
world without. But Caspar was soon enabled to form a just 
conception of spiritual existences, and of a God ; and he has 
now become as sincerely pious as he is innocent and amiable. 

In Octotxir, 1828, an attempt was made, at mid-day, to mur- 
der Caspar in the house of his patron and tutor, professor Dau- 
mer, with whom ho then resided. The foul assassin who rush- 
ed in upon him, gave him a severe wound in his forehead with 
a sharp in'trument, which was supposed to have been aimed at 
his throat The blood-thirsty wretch (who is believed to be 
kmnun at Vuremberg, and is supposed to be either the former 
kerper of ( "aspar, or one instrumental in his incarceration) made 
his escape, and, at the time of the writing of this narrative, had 
continued r ') elude the arm of justice. 

In l«31 Caspar was adopted, by the Earl of Stanhope, as 
his fbfcter yon ; and long ere** this, he has probably taken him 
home with him to England.* Thus, this tender plant has hap- 
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pily been transferred to a more genial soil, where it will be 
nourished and protected from the rude blasts of a bustling worid.^ 



SECTION XI. 
TVaits of Indian Character. — Isvino. 

There is something in the character and habits of the North 
American savage', taken in connexion with the scenery over 
which he is accustomed to range', its vast lakes', boundless for- 
ests', majestick rivers', and trackless plains', that is', to flif 
mind', wonderfully striking and sublime'. He is formed for* 
the wilderness^ as the Arab is for* the desert\ His nature is 
stern', simple', and enduring'; fitted to grapple, with difficulties'i 
and to support privations'. There seems but little soil in his 
heart** for* the growth of the kindly virtues'; and yet', if we 
would but take the trouble to penetrate through that proud 
stoicism and habitual taciturnity which lock up his character 
from casual observation', we should find him linked to his fel* 
low man of civilized Hie by more of those sympathies and aA 
fections than are usually ascribed to him'.*' 

It was the lot of the unfortunate aborigines of America', in 
the early periods of colonization', to be doubly wronged by the 
white men'. They have been dispossessed*' of their hereditary 
domains by mercenary and frequently wanton warfare'; and 
their characters have been traduced by bigoted and interested* 
writers'. The colonist'. . has often treated them like beasts of 
the forest'; and the author', . has endeavoured to justify him in 
his outrages'. The former found it easier to exterminate than 
to civilize^ — the latter', to vilify than to discriminate'. The 
appellations of savage and pagan', were deemed sulRdent tQ 

»F6r — not, ftr, nor, f'r. Hn hiz heart — not, in iz art, «to him-^not,ti 
im, di>|g.pAz.zfi8t'. «In't^r'68t-icl. 
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but too successful in the accomplishment of his diabolical purpose. Drawinf M^ 
denly a concealed dagger, he plunged it twice into the breast of Caspar, who, aftlt 
lingering three days, expired of his wounds. Tlie villain fled; «nd, at the date of 
the latest accounts, lie had not been apprehended. Suspicion had ftllen upM t 
merchantof Bavaria.— It appears that Lord Stanhope bad not taken CaspartoBir 
land ; but, up to the time or bis death, had contributed to his support at An^ick 

* These extracts are not designed to supersede the labours of the worthy tranflfr 
tor of "Caspar Hnuser,*' but are presented with the view of bringing these labmfl 
into notice— of recommending to the reading portion of the community, one of tit 
most interesting and valuable publications of the present day — a cheap little toIbb* 
which opens a new and rich vein of instruction, not unworthy the attentioa <rf' 1^ 
Objviolofiit, tlie naturalist, and xYm \;\i\VQ«oyber 
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sanction the hostilities of both'; and thus'. . tlie poor wanderers 
of the forest were pcrsecutcjd and defamed', not l)ccause they 
were'*. , guilty, but because they wen;'. . .ignorant'. 

The rights of the savagr* have seldom been projXirly appre- 
ciated or respected by the white man'. In peace', he has too 
Dften been the dupe of artful traffick'^inicar', he has Ixxjn re- 
yarded us a ferocious animal', whose life or death was a question 
Df mere precaution and convenience'. Man is cruelly wasteful 
Df lilb when his own safety is endangered', and he is sheltered 
by impunity'; and little mercy is to he exixx*,ted from him when 
ic feels the sting of the reptile','* and is conscious of the power 
X) destroy'. 

The same pnijudices wliicii were indulged thus early', exist', 
B common circulation', at the present day'. Certain learned 
societies', it is true', have endeavourde', with laudable diligence', 
bo investigate and record the real characters and manners of the 
[ndian tribes'. The American government',*' too', lias wisely and 
humanely exerted itself to inculcate a friendly and forbearing spirit 
towards them', and to protect them from fraud and' injustice'. 
The current opinion of the Indian character', however', is too 
apt to be formed from the misiirable hordes which infest the 
frontiers', and hang on the skirts of the settlements'.' These'. . 
are too commonly composed of degenerate beings', corrupted 
and enfeebled by tlie vices of society', without being benefited 
by its civilization'. That proud inde])endence which formed 
the main pillar of savage virtue', has been shaken down', and 
the whole moral fabri<:k lies in ruins'. Their spirits'. . are hu- 
miliated and debased by a sense (jf inferiority', and ihc^ir native 
courage', .cowed and daunted^ by the su{H^riour knowledge and 
power of their enlightened neighbours'. Society has advanced 
upon them like one of those withering airs that will sometimes 
breathe desolation over a whole i*Cigion of fertility'. It hasener 
vated* their strength', multiplied their discas(js', and supc^indu 
ced upon their original barbiarity the low vices of artificial life • 
It has given them a thousand superfluous wants', whilst it has 
diwifdshed their means of men^ existence',^ It has driven be- 
feie it the animals of th(; cJiase', which ^^ from the sound of 
die axe and the smoke of the settlement', and seek refuge in the 
depths of remoter forests and yet untrodden wilds'. Thus do 
we too often find the Indians' on our frontiers to be the mere 
wiiecks and remnants of once powerful tribes', that have linger- 
^ in the vicinity of the settlements'," and sunk into precarious 

•W&r. bR^p'tlL eGftv'ftm'm&nt— not, guv'ur'munt d^nd— not, irn. 
*8ftt'-U'mAntii— not, muntf. ^ D&nf £d. PE.ikfct'\iiUA, ^^tt-As^l^tafc. 
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and vagabond existence'/ Poverty', repining and hopelea 
poverty', a canker of the mind unknown in savage life', cor- 
rodes their spirits', and blights every free and noble quality of 
their natures'. They become drunken', indolent', feeble', Aiev- 
ish', and pusillanimous'. They loiter', like vagrants', about the 
settlements', among spacious dwellings replete with elaborate 
comforts', which only render them sensible of the comparatire 
wretchedness of their own condition'. Luxury'. . spreads its 
ample board before their eyes'; but they are excluded from the 
banquet'. Plenty'. . revels over the fields'; but they are ttarting 
in the midst of its abundance':'' the whole vnldemess has blos- 
somed into a garden'; but they feel as reptiles that infest it'. 

How different was their state', while yet the undisputed lords 
of the soil'! Their wants were'' few', and the means of grati" 
fication within their reach'. They saw every one round them 
sharing the same lot', enduring the same hanlships', feeding on 
the same aliments', arrayed in the same rude garments'. No 
roof then rose', .but it was open to the homeless stranger'; no 
smoke curled among the trees'. . but he was welcome to sit down 
by its fire', and join the hunter in his repast'. " For'," says an 
old historian of New-England', " their life is so void of care', 
and they are so loving also', that they make use of those things 
they enjoy as common goods', and are therein so compassionate'^ 
that rather than one should starve through want', they would 
starve alV: thus do they pass their time merrily', not regarding 
our pomp', but are better content with their own\ which some 
men esteem so meanly of." Svch were the Indians', whilst 
in the pride and energy of their primitive natures'. They re- 
semble those wild plants which thrive best in the shades of the 
forest', but shrink from the hand of cultivation'^ and perish 
beneath the influence of the sv7i\ 

In discussing the savage character', writers have been too 
prone to indulge in vulgar prejudice and passionate exaggera- 
tion', instead of the candid temper of true philosophy'.^ They 
have not sufficiently considered the peculiar circumstances in 
which the Indians have been placed', and the peculiar prtncip/ei 
under which they have been educated'. No being acts more 
rigidly from rule than the Indian'. His whole conduct is regu- 
lated according to some general maxims early implanted in his 
mind'. The moral laws that govern him', are', to be sure', but 
few'; but then', he conforms to them all'; — the white man 
abounds in laws of religion', morals', and manners'; but how 
many does he violate'/ 
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A frequent ground of accusation against the Indians', is their 
disregard of treaties'^ and the treachery and wantonness with 
which' » in time of apparent' peace', they will suddenly fly to 
kastiliHes', The intercourse of the white men with the Indians', 
however', is too apt to be cold', distrustful', oppressive', and insult- 
ing*. They seldom treat them with that confidence^ and frank- 
ness which are indispensable to real friendship'; nor is siifficient 
caution observed not to oflend against those feelings of pride or 
superstition' y which oflen prompt the Indian to hostility quicker 
than mere considerations of interest'. The solitary savage' . . 
feels silently^ but' . • acutely'. His sensibilities are not diffused 
over so wide a surface as those of the white man'; but they run 
in steadier and deeper channels'. His pride', his aflections', his 
superstitions', are all directed towards fewer objects'; but the 
wounds inflicted on them', are proportionably severe\ and fur- 
nish motives of hostility which we cannot sufficiently appre- 
ciate*. Where a community is also limited in number', and 
forms one great patriarchal family',, as in an Indian tribe', the 
injury* of an individual', is the injury* of the whole'; and the 
aentiment of vengeance is almost instantaneously diflused'. One 
council-flre is sufficient for the discussion and arrangement of a 
plan of hostilities*. Here', all the flghting men and sages assem- 
ble*. Eloquence and superstition' • . combine to inflame the 
minds of the warriours*. The orator' • . awakens their martial 
ardour', and they are wrought up to a kind of religious despera- 
tion by the visions of the prophet and the dreamer*. 



SECTION XII. 

Traits of Indian Character — Continued. — ^Ib. 

Wb stigmatize the Indians', also', as cowardly and treach- 
eroMs*, because they use stratagem in warfare', in preference to 
open force'; but', if courage intrinsically consists in the defiance 
of danger and pain', the life of the Indian is a continual ex- 
hibition of it'. He lives in a state of perpetual hostility and 
risk*. Peril and adventure** are congenial to his nature';* or', 
lather', seem necessary to arouse his faculties', and to give an 
interest to his existence'. Surrounded by hostile*" tribes', whose 
mode of warfare is by ambush and surprisal', he is always 
prepared for fight\ and lives with his weapons in his hands^ 

*Ap.p&'r&nt bK6ii'fS^£nse— not, dunae. «In'i4'ri— ool^ isfVa.'i^. 
'Ad-vin'tih&re. •Ni'tah&re. mtn'iM 
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As the ship' • • careers in fearful singleness through the solitudes 
of ocean', — as the bird' • . mihgles among clouds and storms, 
and wings its way', a mere speck', across the pathless fields d 
air', so the Indian holds his course', silent', soUtary', but na 
daunted',* through the boundless bosom of the wildemess\ His 
expeditions may vie in distance and danger with the pilgrimage 
of the devotee', or the crusade of the knight-errant'. He tra- 
verses vast forests', exposed to the >hazards of lonely sickness', 
of lurking enemies', and pining famine'. Stormy lakes', those 
great inland seas', are no obstacles to his wanderings*: in his 
light canoe of bark', he sports', like a feather', on their waves', 
and darts', with the swiftness of an arrow', down the roaring 
rapids of the rivers'. His very subsistence' . . is snatched from 
the midst of toil and peril'. He gains his food by the hardships 
and dangers of the chase'; he wraps himself in the spoils of the 
bear', the panther', and the bufialo'; and sleeps among the 
thunders of the cataract'. 

No hero of ancient^ or modem days can surpass the Indian 
in his lofty contempt of death\ and the fortitude with which he 
sustains its cruelest aJflictiofi\ Indeed', we here behold him 
rising superiovr to the white man', in consequence of his pecu- 
liar education'. The latter' . . rushes to glorious death' . • at the 
cannon's mouth'; the former' . , calmly contemplates its ap- 
proach', and triumphantly endures it', amidst the varied tormentt 
of surrounding ybe*', and the protracted agonies o£ fire\ He 
even takes a pride in taunting^ his persecutors', and provoking 
their ingenuity of torture';^ and', as the devouring flames prey 
on his very vitals', and the flesh shriiiks from the sinews', he 
raises his last song of triumph', breathing the defiance of an 
unconquered heart', and invoking the spirits of his fathers to 
witness' . . . that he dies without a groan\ 

Notwithstanding the obloquy with which the early historians 
have overshadowed the characters of the unfortunate natives', 
some bright gleams occasionally break through', which throw 
a degree of melancholy lustre on their memories'. Facts are 
occasionally to be met with in the rude annals of the eastern 
provinces', which', though recorded with the colouring ofprejih 
dice^ and bigotry', yet speak for themselves ; and will be dwelt 
on with applause and sympathy', when prejudice* shall have 
passed away'. 

In one of the homely narratives of the Indian wars in NeW' Fj' 
England', there is a touching account of the desolation*^ carried j^ 

■J7ii-ddnt'5d. ^ine'tsh^nt. '^Tixxl'lnc. <»T6r't!jhAre. •Pr&j'A-dls- L 
aot, prefers. ^ D&8'.6-li'shtixi<— no^ d^Voy^xm. t 
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into the tribe of the Pequod Indians'. Humanity shrinks from 
the cold-blooded detail of indiscriminate butchery'. In one place 
we read of the surprisal of an Indian fort in the night\ when 
the wigwams were wrapped in flames', and the miserable inhab- 
itants shot down and slain in attempting to escape',' " all being 
despatched and ended in the course of an hour'." After a series 
of similar transactions'," our soldiers'," as the historian piously 
observes', " being resolved', by God's assistance', to make a 
final destruction of them'," the unhappy savages being hunted 
from their homes and fortresses', and pursued with fire and 
sword' ,*' a scanty but gallant band', the sad remnant r£ the 
Pequod warriours', with their wives and children', •" took refuge 
in a swamp'. 

Burning with indignation', and rendered sullen by despair';* 
with hearts bursting with grief at the destruction of their tribe', 
and spirits galled and sore at the fancied ignominy of their 
defeat', they refused to ask their lives at the hands of an insult- 
ing foe', and preferred death to stibtnissioti\ 

As the night drew on', they were surrounded in their dismal 
retreat', so as to render escape* impracticable'. Thus situated', 
their enemy "plied them with shot all the time', by which 
means many were killed and buried in the mire'." In the dark- 
ness and fog that preceded the dawn of day', some few broke 
through the besiegers and escaped into the woods': " the rest 
were left to the conquerors', of which many were killed in the 
swamp', like sullen dogs', who would rather', in their self-willed- 
ness and madness', sit still and be shot through', or cut to pieces'," 
than implore for mercy'. When the day broke upon this handfull 
of forlorn but dauntless spirits', the soldiers', we are told', enter- 
ing the swamp', " saw several heaps of them sitting close toge- 
ther', upon whom they discharged their pieces', laden with ten or 
twelve pistol-bullets at a time'; putting the muzzles of the pieces 
under the boughs', within a few yards of them'; so as', besides 
those that were found dead', many more were killed and sunk 
into the mire', and never were minded more by friend or foe'." 
Can arty one read this plain', unvarnished tale', without ad- 
miring the stern resolution', the unbending pride', the loftiness 
of spirit', that seemed to nerve the hearts of these self-taught 
ikeroes', and to raise them above the instinctive feelings of human 
nature'? When the Gauls laid waste the city of Rome', they 
^^Hmd the senators clothed in their robes', and seated with stem 
^^anquillity in their curule chairs': in this manner they suffered 

«£-skipe'-~not, c9.kApe'. ^rd. 'Tahll'dr&iL-^iol, tdckVi^^xwou ^T^- 
^dre' — not, dis-pire. 
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death without resistance* or even supplication*. Such conduct 
was', in them, applauded as noble and magnanimous' — ^n the 
hapless Indians', it was reviled as obstinate and sullen'. How 
truly are'' we the dupes of show and circumstance'! Howdi£^- 
cnt is virtue', clothed in purple and enthroned in state', firom 
virtue', naked and destitute', and perishing obscurely in a wi- 
derness'/*' 

But 1 forbear to dwell on these gloomy pictures'.* The east* 
ern tribes have long since disappeared'; the forests that sheltered 
them have been laid low'; and scarce any traces remain of them 
in the thickly-settled states of New-Elngland'', excepting here 
and there the Indian name of a village or a stream'. And such 
must', sooner or later', be the fate of those other tribes which 
skirt the frontiers', and have occasionally been inveigled from 
their forests to mingle in the wars of the white men'. In a 
little while', and they will go the way that their brethren have 
gone before'. The few hordes which still linger about the 
shores of Huron and Superiour', and the tributary streams of 
the Mississippi', will share the fate of those tribes that aace 
spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut', and lorded it along 
the proud banks of the Hudson'; of that gigantick race', said to 
have existed on the borders of the Susquehanna'; and of those 
various nations that flourished about the Potomack and the Rap- 
pahannock', and that peopled the forests of the vast valley of 
Shenandoah'. They will vanish', like a vapour', from the face 
of the earth'; their very history will be lost in fotgetfulness', 
and "the places that wow? know them', will know them no more 
for ev€r\^^ Or if, perchance', some dubious memorial of them 
should survive', it may be', in the romantick dreams of the poet\ 
to people', in imagination', his glades and groves', like the fauns 
and satyrs and sylvan deities of antiquity'. But', should he 
venture"" upon the dark story of their wrongs and wretchedness'; 
should he tell how they were invaded', corrupted', despoiled'; 
driven from their native abodes and the sepulchres of their 
fathers'; hunted like wild beasts about the earth'; and sent down 
with violence^ and butchery to the grave' .... posterity wiD 
either turn with horrour and incredulity from the tale', or blush 
with indignation at the inhumanity of their forefathers*. — " W« 
are driven back'," said an old warriour', " until we can retreat 
no farther' — our hatchets' . . are** broken', our bows' . . art^ 

'Ri-dst'^nse — not, r4-rfsfiiDse, *^r— not, ire. «WU'dftr^n^§— «( 
wU'ditr-Dia. <)Flk't8h{Lrez-not, plk'tsh&rz. eVin'tsh^re. fYl'^'ltmt' 
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mapped', our fires' . . are* nearly extinguished' — a little longer 
tnd it» white man will cease to peraecute us', for W • • • • shall 
to exxVr 



SECTION XUL 
Speech of LogaHf Chief of the Mingoes, — ^Jeffbbson. 

I MAY challenge the whole of the orations of Demosthenes 
nd Cicero, and, indeed, of any more eminent orators, if Europe, 
r the world, has furnished more eminent, to produce a single 
assage superiour to the speech of Logan, a Mingo chief, deliv- 
red to Lord Dunmore, when govemour of Virginia. As a 
sstimony of Indian talents in this line, I beg leave to introduce 
:, by first stating the incidents^ necessary for understanding it. 

In the spring of the year 1774, a robbery was committed 
ly some Indians upon certain leuid adventurers on the Ohio 
iver. The whites in that quarter, according to their custom, 
indertook to punish this outrage in a summary way. Captain 
tichael Cresap and one Daniel Greathousc, leading on these 
larties, surpri^, at different times, travelling and hunting par- 
ies of the Indians, who had their women and children with 
hem, and murdered many. Among these were* unfortunately 
he family of Logan, a chief celebrated in peace and war, and 
ong distinguished as the friend of the whites. This unworthy 
return provoked his vengeance. He accordingly signalized 
bimself in the war which ensued. In the autumn of the same 

Er a decisive^ battle was fought at the mouth of the Great 
ihaway," between the collected forces of the Shawnese, the 
Mingoes, and the Delawarcs, and a detachment of the Virginia 
militia. The Indians were'' defeated, and sued for peace. Lo» 

S, however, disdained to be seen among the suppliants : but, 
the sincerity of a treaty, from which so distinguished » 
ddef absented himself, should be distrusted, he sent, by a mes- 
lenger, the following speech to be delivered to Lord Dunmorsb 
« I appeal to any white man to say', if ever he entered Lo- 
iters cabin hungry'^ and he gave him not fneai\' if ever he came 
oU and nahed\ and he clicked him not*. During the couni^ 
r the last long and bloody war', Logan remained idle in fak 
tKin\ an advocate for peace'. Such was my loee for the 
kites', that my countrymen pointed as they passed', and said', 
^«^gl»i is the friend of the white men'.' I had even tboui^ 

4r. «liiMVi4iiti. «Wir. ^Di^'Av. •¥L%ikYJkWiiV. 
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to live with you', but for the injuries of one man'. Colonel 
C/esap', last spring', in cold blood', and unprovoked', murder* 
edaU^ relatives of Logan', not sparing even my* women 
and children'. There runs not a drop of my* blood in the veins 
of any living creature'. This called on me for revenge\ I 
have sought it'. I have killed many\ I hscvefullff glutted my* 
vengeance'. For my* country', I rejoice at the beams of peace': 
but do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear': Lo- 
gan never felt fear'. He will not turn on his heeV^ • • to save his 
life*. Who is there to mourn for Logan*? Not one'-" 



SECTION XIV. 

Speech of Farmer's Brother. 

The sachems*, chiefs', and warriours of the Seneca naticm', 
to the sachems and chiefs assembled about the great councU-fiie 
of the state of New-York. 

Brothers' — ^As you are once more assembled in council', fcr 
the purpose of doing honour to yourselves and justice to your 
country', we', your brothers', the s€ujhems', chiefs', and war- 
riours of the Seneca nation', request you to open your ears', 
and give attention to our voice and wishes'. 

Brothers' — ^You will recollect the late contest between you 
and your father^ the great king of England'. This contest 
threw the inhabitants^ of the whole island into a great tumult 
and commotion', like a raging whirlwind', which tears up the 
trees', and tosses to and fro ihe leaves', so that no one knows 
whence they come', or when they will fall'. 

Brothers' — This whirlwind was so directed by the Great 
Spirit', as to throw into our arms two of your infant* children', 
Jasper Parrish' and Horatio Jones'. We adopted them into our 
families', and made them our children'.** We loved them', and 
nourished them'. They lived with us many years'. At length 
the Great Spirit spoke to the whirlwind' . . . and it was still'.* 
A clear and uninterrupted sky appeared'. The path of pern 
was opened', and the chain of friendship was once moie made 
bright'. 'Then these', our adopted children', left us to seek 
their relatives'. We wished them to remain among us', and 
promised', if they would return and live in our country', togire 

'Ml, kln-hib'6 'tints— not, ttints. «In'f&nt dTshll'dr^n— not, dnffl. 
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li of them a seat of land for them and their childiea to set 
m upon'. 

brothers' — ^They have returned', and have', for several years 
t', been serviceable to us as interpreters'. We stiU feel our 
rts beat with affection for them', and now wish to fulfil the 
miae we mader them', and to reward them for their services'. 

have therefore made up our minds to give them a seat of 
• square miles of land lying on the outlet of Lake Erie', 
ut three miles below Black-Rock', 
brothers' — We have now made known to you our minds'. 

expect', and earnestly request', that you will permit our 
nds to receive this our gifl', and will make the same good to 
n', according to the laws and customs of your nation', 
brothers' — Why should you hesitate to make our minds easy 
1 regard to this our request'? To you it is but a little thing^; 

have you not complied with the request', and confirmed the 
', of our brothers', the Oneidas', the Onondagas', and the 
rugas', to their interpreters'? and shall we ask', and not be 
rd'? 

brothers' — We send you this our speech', to which we ex- 
t your answer before the breaking up of your great council- 



SECTION XV. 

Red Jacket ; a Chief of the Indian Tribes tike Seneca$.* 

Halleck. 

Cooper', whose name is with his country's w6yen', 

First in her files', her pioneer of mind\ 
A wanderer now in other climes', has proven' 

His love for the young land he icfl behind^ 

And throned her in the senate-hall of nationsS 
Robed like the deluge rainbow', heaven-wrought*, 

Magnifieent as his own mind's creations', 
And beautiful as its green world of thoughts 

And', faithfbl to the act of congress', quoted' 

As law authority' — it passed nem, c(m.*t— 
He writes', that we are', as ounelves have eofecf , 

Hie most enlightened people ever kn6wn': 

That all our week is happy as a Sunday^ 

In Pari9\ ML of song', and dance', and laughs 

And that', from Orleans to the bay of Fund/, 
There's not a haUiff', nor an epUaph\ 
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Ab^'i fivtbenDflfd''— id fift]r jtan^^ or 
We riaO expott cor poctrj and wine'. 

And onr brave fleet', eiflit fiifa|ps and a 
WiD sweep the seas from 2&iiibla to tibe 




If he were with au^ kinf^ of Tnsearan', 
Gasinn:', as F, upon tbj portrait now^; 

In all its medaHed', fringed', and beaded ^orj/, 
Ili eje*» dark ban^, and its thonghlftl brow^— 

Ita tgow^, half martiar, and half dif lu Mati t k ', 
Its eje', npaoaring ISke an ea^'s wmg^; 

Wdl Bugfat he bo«r, that se^, the democra ti ekf; 
Ootrivaf . . Emrapt^^ even' . . in o«r Hmgw!', 



For thoo wert mooardi h^rm\ TnSlJua*m pngca^ 
Tdl not Uie planting of fftf parent* tree^ 

Bof , that the fiirest4ribes have benf , fir agaT, 
To thee and to thj sres the tmijt€t ' 



Thj mmme m prinedy'.r— Though no poe^a ^ 
Uonid make Eid Jmeket grace an T^"g*^«fc Ajwatf, 

VtHam he had a gcnina fat the trmgid^^ 
And introdoeed it in a pantomime'; 

Telf, it is awsid^ in die knguage tpckaf 
Of thine mn land'; and on Ikt herald^eir. 

As nobly fijogfat lor', and as proad a token' 
As CoMT at UkotCti^ of a warrioor's sool^ 



Tbj ^erfr' — though Anstria's bosom-star would frig^den 
'That medal p&Ie', as diamonds the dark mine'. 

And George the Fourth wore^ in the danee at Iki g h iuBf, 
A more becomiDg erening dress than thineT; 

Tef , tis a hrmte one', scorning wind and weather^ 
And fitted fiv thy coocfa on fieki and flood'. 

As Rob Roy's tartans', for the HigfaJand heather'. 
Or fiveatZgreen', fiir £o^and*s Robin Hood'. 

Is ftrrmgtk a monarch's merit7 (like a whafer'sT) 
Thon art as tall', as uxMEwf^ and as strong^ 

As eardi*s first kii^' — the Argo's gallant saHors*, 
Heroes in history', and gods in song'. 

Is dtfumet^l Her spefl is thine that reaches' 
Hie heart', and makes the wisest head its sport^ 

And there's one rare', strange virtoe in thy s p ccchei ^. 
The serref of their mastery' — they are A>rt\ 

Is heauhfl Thine has with thy yooth departed'. 
Bat the lore-legends of thy manhood's years'. 

And she', who perished', yoong and bn^en^tearted'. 
Are'— bat I rhyme Sox 9miUs\ and not for Umr^. 

4^'f£iit^-iKA, I^m. •Kenr de Lioi^ tie Aort <« 
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The monarch mind^ — the mystery of oommanding\ 
"Hie godlike power\ the art Napoleon', 

Of winning*, fettering, moulding^ wielding', banding' 
The hearts of milhons till they move as one'; 

Thtu hast it*. . At thy bidding men have crowded' 

The road to death as to a festival*; 
And minstrel minds', without a blush', have shrouded' 

With banndfrfolds of glory their dark pall*. 

Who will 6e2tme'— not I' — ^fi>r in deceiving'^ 
Lies the dear charm of life's delightfuTdream*; 

I cannot spaire the luxury of believing' 

That all things beatUiful are what Siey seem*. 

Who will helieve\ thaf , with a smile whose Messing' 
Would', like the patriarch^s',* sooth a d^ing hour; 

With voice', as low*, as gentle', and caressmg\ 
As e'er*> won maiden's lip in moonlight bower'; 

With look', like patient Job's*, eschewing^ evil^ 
With motions', graceful as a bird's in air'; 

Thou arf , in sober truth', the veriest' . . . DEVIL' 
That e'er^ clinched fingers in a captive's hair*? 

Thaf, in thy veins there springs a poison fountain', 
Deadlier than that which bathes the Upas tree*; 

And in thy u>rath\ a nursing cat o' the mountain' 
Is calm as her babe's sleep', compared with thee*? 

And underneath that face', like summer's ocean's', , 
Its lip as moveless', and its cheek as clear', 

Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions* — 
Love*, hatred', pride*, hoipe\ sorrow' — afl', save /ear*. 

Love' — for thy land\ as if she were** thy daughter\ 
Her pipes in peace', her tomahawk in wars*; 

Hatred^— of mianonariea and cold water^; 
Pride' — in thy rijle trophieafi and thy scars*; 

Hope' — ^that thy wrongs will be', by the Great Spirit', 
Remembered and revenged when thou art gone^; 

Sorrow' — ^that none are left thee to inherit' 

Thy name*, thy fame', thy passions', and thy throiM 



SECTION XVI. 
PsaJm 90. 

God eternal, and Man mortal. 

Lobd', thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations** 
fore the mountains^ were brought forth', or ever thou badst 

P&'tr6*&rks. Hre •£s.tsh66'lng. ^Wlr. «Ttb*t\v lUb»^BS(Auk 
vi9 md^katMM, 
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formed the earth and the world', even from everiasting to ever 
*asting', thou art God'. 

Thou tumest man to destruction*; and sayeat', ** RetArn', ye 
children of men*." For a thousand* years in thy sight', are bot 
as yesterday when it is past', and as a watch in the night'. 
Thou earnest men away as with a flood*. They are as a sleep": 
in the morning', they are like grass which gjjopweth up*: in flie 
morning it flourisheth', and groweth up*; in tne evening it is cot 
down', and withercth*. For we are consumed hy thine anger^, 
and by thy wrath are we troubled'. 

Thou hast set our iniquities before thee*, our secret sins in 
the light of thy countenance*. For all our days are passed 
away in thy wrath*: we spend our years as a tale that is told'. 
The days of our years are threescore years and ten'; and if, 
by reason of strength', they be fourscore years', yet is their 
strength labour and sorrow*; for it is soon cut ofiT, and we fly 
away*. 

Who knoweth the power of thine anger*? Even according 
to thy fear', so is thy wrath*. So teach us to number our days 
that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom*. 



Version of the same. — Watts. 

Through every age', eternal God', 

Thou art our rest', our safb abode*: 

High was thy throne ere*' heaven was made , . 

Or earth', thy humble footstool', laid*. 

Long hadst thou reigned ere^ time began', 
Or dust was fashioned into man*; 
And long thy kingdom shaU endure', 
When earth and time shall be no more*. 

But man', weak man', is bom to die\ 
Made up of guilt and vanity*: 
Thy dreadful sentence',** Lord', was jiMt*, 
•• RetQrn*, ye sinners', to your dust*." 

A thousand* of our years amount' 
Scarce to a day in thine account'; 
Like yesterday^s departed light'. 
Or the last watch of ending night'. 

Death', like an overflowing ttream', 
Sweeps us away*: our liftrs a dream\ 
An empty tale*, a morning flower', 
Cut down and withered in an hour*. 



SBLECTIOHS III FOfiTRT. 

Happy were they who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanoes and their mountain torch ^ 
A fearful hope was all the world contained^ 
Forests were set on fire*; and hour by hour 
They fell and faded^ — and the crackling trunks 
Extinguished with a crash) — and all was blacks 

The brows of men', by the despairing lighf , 
Wore an uneartlily aspect', as by fits 
The flashes fell upon thcm\ Some lay down', 
And hid their eyes', and wept*; and some did rest - 
Their chins upon their clinched hands', and smiled*; 
And others hurried to and fro', and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel', and looked up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky\ 
The pall of a past world*; and then again'* 
With curses cast them down upon the duet', 
And gnashed their teeth', and howled*. The wild birds shrieked^ 
And', terrified', did flutter on the ground'. 
And flap their useless wings*; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous*; and vipers crawled 
And twined themselves among the multitude^ 
Hissing', but 8tingless\ They were slain for food*: 
And war', which', for a moment','^ was no more', 
Did glut himself again*;" — a meal was bought 
With blood*; and each sat sullenly apart', 
Gorging himself in gloom*. No love was left'; 
All earth was but one thought*; and that was' . . . death\ 
Immediate and inglorious*; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails*. Men 
Died*, and their bones were torn bless as their flesh*; 
The meager by the meager were devoured*. 
Even dogs assailed tlieir masters'; all', save one', 
And he was faithful to a corse',*^ and kept 
The birds and Ix^asts', and famished men', at bay', 
Till hunger clung them', or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws*. Himself sought out no food', 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan'. 
And a quick', desolate cry', licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress' ... he died*. 

The crowd was famished by degrees'; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive'. 
And they were enemies*. They met beside 
TTie dying embers of an altar-place'. 
Where had been heaped a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage*: they raked up'. 
And', shivering', scraped with their cold skeleton hands 
The foeble ashes*, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life', and made a flame 
Which was a mockery*. Then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter', and belield 
Each other's aspects' — saw', and shrieked', and dledh-^ 

*A^W. ^146'inlbiiV «lLl^i«A« 



nL ST. jocir. 

Oar ■ffs'* • to 9eoenty years'. . is set^: 
How wort the time ! h6w frail the stated 
And if to etffktf wc arrive', 
We nther ngk and groan', than Uve\ 

Bof , oh'! boir oft thy wrath appears', 
And cots off oar expected years*! 
Thy wrath awakes oar haonUe* dread*: 
We fear the power that strikes as dead*. 

Teach as', O Lord', how firoil is man*; 
And kindly lengthen out the span'. 
Till a wise care of piety' 
Fit as to'. . die and dwell with thee*. 



SECTION xvn. 

SU John, chapter 12. 
Repenting Mary. 

511 ', six da3r8 before the passover', Jesus came to Bethany , 
Lazarus was who had been dead', and whom he had 
from the dead^ There they made him a supper'; and 
1 served': but Lazarus was one of them that sat at the 
irith him'. 

n took Mary a pound of ointment of spikenard', very 
, and anointed the feet of Jesus', and wiped his feet with 
ir' and the house was filled with the odour of the oint- 



Tersian of the «ame.— -Moore« 

Weke^ not the sinful Mary*s tears' 

An offering worthy heaven', 
When o*er the faults of former yean^ 

She wept'. . . and was forgiven'? 

When', bringing every balmv sweet' 

Hef day of Luxory storea , 
She o*er her Saviour's hallowed feetf 

T^ precioos perfbmes poured'; 

And wiped them with that golden haii^, 
Where once the diamond shone^, 

Though now those gems of grief were** thiM't 
Which ihine £br God akiie'7 

•UmliL *>Wlr. 
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SBUBOTIOHS IV FOBfEf; • 



^ 



Won* not ffaow iweeti^, m hiiiiilil^ ihedL 
That 1mu< — tboM weeping ejtJ^-^ 

And the rank be&rt that inly Ned', 
Hea.Ten*a'Boblett ncrifioe'?^ 

Thoa that hast ilept in erronr'e dmffi 
Ohl woaldst thou wake m besvai', . 

like Mar7'..kneel\ like Mai/. . weep^, 
« Love nmoh-". . .and be fiinnven\ 



SECTION XVffl. 

Tkere '# nothing true but Heaven. — ^Mooss. 

Tbu wwld b an a fleetingr ghow', 

For nian*8 illaaion j^vanl 
The amiles of ja/, the team of wo', 
Deceitftd shine', deo^tfbl flow* — 

There 'a nothing tru^. . hot Heate&\ 

And fitlae the light on gk>ry*a plumed, 

As ftding hues of even"; 
And love\ and hope', and beantj's bloom'. 
Are Moaa i mm gathered for the tomb*— 

There *8 nothing hrightf, . bat Heaven\ 

Poor wanderers of a.stormy day'. 

From wave to wave we 're driven*; 
And fiincy's flash', and reason's ra/. 
Serve but to light the troubled way*— 
There *s nouiing ctdm but Heaven\ 



Secret DewtHon* — ^Ib. . 

As down in the sunless retreats of the ocean, 

Sweet flowers are springing no mortal can see. 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises suent? to Thee, 
My Grod, silent^ to thee : 
Pure, warm, silent^ to Thee— 
So, deep in my soul, the still prayer of devotion, 
Unheard by the world, rises sUent^ to Thee. 

As still to the star of its worship, though clouded, ' 

The needle points fkithftilly o'er the dim sea. 
So, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded. 
The hope of my spirit turns trembling to Thee, 
My God, trembling to Thee ; 
True, fond, trembhng to lliee— 
80, dark as I roam, in this wintry world shrouded. 
The Iwptt oC my iqlBiltiina\i«Bad^^ 



lap. III. THE SOUL 117 ETERNITY. 855 

SECTION XIX. 
The Soul in Eternity. — Byrox. 

When coldness wraps tliis suffering clay', 

Ah', whither strays the immortal niind7 
It cannot die', it cannot st&y'. 

But leaves its darkened dust behind^ 
Then', unembodicd', doth* it trace' ♦* 

By steps each planet's heavenly wajr'? 
Or fill', fit once', the realms of space*; 

A thing of eyes that all survey 7 

Eternal*, boundless', undecayed', 

A thought unseen', but seeing all'. 
Air, all in earth or skies displayed' 

Shall it survey', shall it recall': 
Each fainter trace that memory holds' 

So darkly of departed years , 
In one broad glance the soul beholds', 

And all that was', at once appears'. 

Before creation peopled earth'. 

Its eyes shall roll through chaos back'; 
And', where the farthest heaven had birth', 

The spirit trace its rising track'. 
And', where the future' . . mars or makes', 

Its glance dilate o'er all to be'. 
While sun' . . is quenched', or system'*' . . breaks', 

Fixed' ... in its own eternity'. 

Above or love', hope', hate', or fear', 

ft lives all passionless and pure': 
An age shall fleet like earthly year'; 

Its years as moments'' shall endure'. 
Away , away', without a wing'. 

O'er all',* through all', its thought shall fly'- 
A nameless and eternal thing'. 

Forgetting what it was to die'. 



SECTION XX. 
Henry the Fourth^ a Soliloquy on Sleep. — Shakspeabk. 

How many thousands of my^ poorest subjects 
Are', at this hour', asleep^! 0\ gentle sleep'! 
Nature's'^ sofl nurse': how have 1 frighted thee'. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my* eyelids down', 
And steep my** senses in forgetfulness'? 
Wliy rather', sleep', liest thou in smoky cribs'. 
Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee', 

•Dft/A. ^Sh'ihm. «M6'm^nt8. ^^M^. ^^^XaV^x^-L, 



J|l MEumrmn or mmw f. 

And habed with hmzttimg mgUJUm to thy ■fanBta', 
Than in the per/mmed chamber^ of the aES4T\ 
Under tiie etmeniM of cot^y timUt^ 
And lolled with soundi of $weete9t nuMtff 

(y, thoa dnU god*! Why liest thou widi flw «a/. 
In ImkmmM MU\ and leat*it the Kitfly emtdf^ 
A tPrtgA-cuee\ or a common *lcniai-MlT 
Wilt thooi', upon the high and giddy maat\ 
Seal up the Aip^'^B eye^, and tool his brains 
In cradle of the rude', imperioiia 8iirfe'» 
And in the Visitation of the winds 
Which talce the ruffian Inllowa by the to|/. 
Curling their roooatroui heads', and hanging thsm 
With deaTning** domonrs in the 8lipp*ry dmnds', 
Thaf , with the hurly* death iU^ awakes'— 
Cuuit thou', O^, farkaH sleep'! give thy repose 
To the i0d Btm-ioif in an hour so rmii^ 
And', in the eslmetl and the fftBeat night:'* 
With all afpUaneeg and siesns to boot. 
Deny it to a iaN67 Then happy', 2bis Ue doval 
UifSAST lies the head that wears a cr»iDfi\ 



SECTION X;SL 

Apottrophe to Light. — ^Miltoh. 

Hail I holy Light, ofi&pring of HeaTen first bonif 
Or of the eternal co^ternal beam. 
May I express thee unblamed 7 Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee. 
Bright effluence of bright essence^ increate. 
Or nearest thou, rather, pure ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 
Escaped the Stygian pod,though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight. 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre 
I sung of chaos and eternal night 
Taught by the heavenly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend. 
Though hard and rare ; Thee I revisit saft. 
And feel thy sovereign, vital lamp ; but thoa 
Revisit^st not these eyes, that roll in vain. 



Ap. nt. DARKNESS. StT 

To find thy piercingr ray, and find ip dawn ; 
So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim sufibsion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the muses haunt, 
Clear spring or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with Uie love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash th^ hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit: nor sometimes forget 
Those other two, equalled with me in fiite, 
So were I equalled with them in renown. 
Blind Thamyris and blind Msonides, 
And TVresias and Phineas, prophets old : 
Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numl^rs ; as the wakeral bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year, 
Seasons return, but not. to me returns . .. 
Day, or the sweet approacli of even and mom; 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer*8 rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud, instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut ofl^, and for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature's works, to me expunged and razed, 
And wisdom, at one entrance, quite shut out. 
So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate: there plant eyes, all mist from theiice 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of Slings invisible to mortal sight 



SECTION XXII. 
Darkness. — Byron. 

I HAD a dream', which was not all a dream'. 
The bright sun was extingubhed\ and the stars , 
Did wander', darkling in the eternal space', 
Ray less' and pathless \ and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in tlie moonless air\ 
Morn came', and went\ and came', and brought no day^ 
And men furgot tlieir passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation*; and all hearts 
Were chilled into a selfish prayer for li&fht\ 
And they did live by watchfires*; and £e thrones^ 
The palaces of crowned kings* — ^the huts\ 
The habitations of all things which dwell', 
Were burned for beacons\ Cities were consumed^ 
And men were gathered round their blazin^^ \\oiii!ei 
To look once mote into eadi oth^r*t fQce\ 
22* 



/hap. lU. LtK^HIEL's WARNING. 

Even of their mutual hideousness they died', 

Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 

Famine had written' . . fiend*.* The world was void*; 

The populous and the powerful were a iump\ 

Seasonless', herbless^ treeless', manless', lifeless*— 

A lump of death* — a chaos of hard clay*. 

The rivers*, lakes*, and ocean', all stood still'. 

And nothing stirred within their silent'' depths^ 

Ships sailoness lay rotting on the sea', 

And their masts fell down piecemeal*; as they dropped', 

They slept on the abyss without a surge*. — 

The waves were dead*; the tides were in their gr&ve\ 

The moon', their mistress', had expired before*; 

The winds were withered in the stagnant air'; 

And the clouds perished*. Darkness had no need 

Of aid from them' — she was the universe\ 



SECTION XXIII. 
LochieVa Warning. — Campbbll 

WIZARD. 

Lochiel', Lochiel', beware of the day' 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array'l 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight', 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight*. 
Thev rally', they bleed', for their kingdom and crown**, 
Wo , wo' . . to the riders that trample them down*! 
Proud Cumberland prances', insulting the slain'. 
And their hoof' beaten bosoms are trod to the plain*. 
But hark*! through the fiist-fiashing lightning of war*, 
What steed to the desert flies frantick and far*? 
*Tis thine\ oh Glenullin*! whose bride shall await', 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire', all night at the gate*. 
A steed comes at morning*: no rider is there*; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair*. 
WHp\ Albin'! to death and captivity led*! 
Oh,' wi£p'! but thy tears cannot number the dead*: 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall wave', 
Culloden'! that reeks with the blood of the brave*. 

LOCHIEL. 

Go', preach to the coward\ thou death-telling seer*! 
Or', if gory Culloden so dreadful appear', 
Draw', dotard', around thy old wavering sight', 
Thii mantle*, to cover the phantoms of flight*. 



SfiLECTIONS m FOEtar. 



VriZAKD. 



Hii'l la.ugh'Bt thou', Lochier, my vision to sc&m'? 
Proud bird of tlie mountain','^ tliy plume eihall be torn! 
8ay\ rushed the bold eagle', exultingly forth', 
From his home in the dark-rolling clouds of tho north'? 
Lo'! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding', he rode' 
Companioale8s\ bearing destruction abroad*; 
But down let him stoop from his havock on high'! 
Ah'! hmne let him speed' ... for the spoiler is nigh\ 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blastf 
Those embers', like stars from the firmament cast'? 
Tb the fire-shower of ruin\ all dreadfiilly driven' 
From his eyry',^ that beacons the darkness of heaven'. 
Oh', crested Lochiel'! the peerless in might'. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements* height', 
Heaven*s fire is around thee', to blast and to bum'; — 
Return to thy dwelling': all lonely return'! 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood', 
And a wild mother scream o*er her fiimishing brood'. 

LOCUIEL. 

Fake Wiard', avaunV! I have marshalled my clanh 
Their swords are* a thousand'; their bosoms are* one': 
They are" true to the last of their blood and their breach'. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death'. 
Then welcome be Cumberland's steed to the shock'! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on the rock'! 
But wo to his kindred! t and wo to his caused 
When Albin her claymore indignantly draws'; 
When her bonneted** chieflains to victory crowd', 
danronold the dauntless', and Moray the proud'; 
All plaided and plumed in their tartan array' 

WIZARD. 

— Lochiel', Lochiel', beware of the day'! 

For', dark and despairing', my siglit I may seal'. 

Yet tnan cannot cover what God would reveaV: 

*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore'. 

And coming events cast their shadows before'. 

I tell tiiee', Culloden's dread echoes shall ring' 

With the bloodhounds that bark for thy fugitive king\ 

Lo'! anointed by heaven with the vials of wrath'. 

Behold' . . . where he flics on his desolate path'! 

Now' in darkness and billows', he sweeps from my sight*: 

ifwe'/ Ri8e\' ye wild tempests', and cover his flight'! — 

'Tis finished'. — Their thunders arc hushed on the moors'; 

CuUoden is lost', and my country deplores'; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner'? Wh^re^? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair'. 

Say', mounts he the ocean-wave', banished', forlorn'. 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn'? 

■Jir^datln— not, m64ntn. ^xh, ^\x, ^'^xi^\X^'--X!siQKMsLMii 



Chap. III. GRATIS ELEOT. 

Ah'! no\' for a darker departure is near*; 

The war-drum is muffled', and black is the bier'i 

His death-bell is tolling'; oh'! mercy dispel' 

Yon sight'f that it freezes my spirits to tell'! 

Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs', 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims*. 

Accursed be the fagots that blaze at his feef, 

Where his heart shall be thrown', ere" it ceases to beat\ 

With the smoke of its ashes to poison tlie gale' 

LOCHIEL. 

— D6wn\ soothless insulter*! I trust not the tale*: 

For never shall Albin a destiny meet' 

So black with dishonour' — so foul with retreat'. 

Though my perishing ranks should be strewed'' in their gore\ 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore', 

Lochiel\ untainted by flight or by chains'. 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains', 

Shall victor exult', or in death be laid low', 

With his hack to the field', and liis feet to the foe'! 

And', leaving in battle no blot on his name', 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame'. 



SECTION XXIV. 

Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. — Gray, 

The curfew tolls', the knell of parting day'; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea'; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way'. 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me'. 

Now fades the glimm*ring landscape on the sight', 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds'; 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight', 

And drowsy tinklings lull the distant ^Ids': 

Save', that from yonder ivy-mantled tower'. 
The moping owl does to the moon complain' 

Of such as', wand'ring near her secret bower'. 
Molest her ancient', solitary reign'. 

BeneatH these rugged elms' — that yew-tree's shade'. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap', 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid', 

Tlie rude forefathers of the hamlet'. . . sleep'. 

The breezy call of incense-breathing morn'. 

The swallow', twittering from the straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion', or the echoing horn'. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed'. 

•ire. 'Str^do 



SELSonoirs in pobtrt. 

For them no more the blazing kearih shall biim\ 

Or has J housewife* ply her evening care^; 
Nor children'' run to lisp their sirens return', 

Or climb his knees', the envied kiss to share*. 

Oft did the harycst to their sickle yield*; 

Their furrow oft the stubborn globe has broke*; 
How jocund*^ did they drive their team a-field*! 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke*! 

Let not ambttion mock their useftil toil'. 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure'; 
"Sorgrandeur bear', with a disdainful smile'. 

The short and simple annals of the poor*. 

The boast o€heraldry\ the pomp of power\ 
And all that beauty\ all that toealik' . . e*er* gave', 

Await', alike', the inevitable hour*; 

The paths of glory lead' . . . but to the grave\ 

Nor you', ye proud', impute to these the fkult', 
If raemVy o*er their tomb no trophies* raise', 

Where', through the long^rawn aisle'' and fretted vault', 
The pealing anthem swells the note of fMraiee* 

Can storied um\ or animated hu»t\ 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting hreaOi'l 

Can hofnour*8 voice provoke the silent Just', 
Or flattery sooth the dull', cold ear of death'? 

Perhaps' . . in^is neglected spot' . . is laid' 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire^; 

Hands' . . that the rod of empire might have swayed', 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre^: 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page'. 
Rich with the spoils of time', did ne*eri^ unroP; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage'. 
And froze the genial current of tlie soul*. 

Full many a gem' . . of purest ray serene', 
The dark', unfathomed caves of ocean bear*; 

Full many a flower' . . is bom to blush unseen'. 
And waste its sweetness' . . on the desert air'. 

Some village Hampden\ that', with dauntless breast', 

The little tyrant of his fields withstood'; — 
Some mute', inglorious Milton\ here may rest*; 

Some Cromwell^ guiltless of his country*s blood*. 

Th* applause of list*ning senates to command'. 

The threats of pain and ruin to despise'. 
To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land', 

And read their hist'ry in a nation's eyes\ 

•Hfiz'wl/: I'TshU'drtn— not, tshll'drun. «JAk'&nd. ^ire. «Tr6'i 
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Their lot forhade^;*^ nor circumRcribed alone' 

Their growing virtues'^ but their crimes confined*; 

Forbade* to wade through slaughter to a ihr(me\ 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind': 

The struggling pangs of conscious truth to hide\ 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame^j 
Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride\ 

With incense kindled at the muse's flame \ 

Far from the maddening crowd's ignoble strife', 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray'; — 
Along the cool', sequestered vale of life\ 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way'. 

Yet even these bones', from insult to protect'. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh', 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture^ decked', 

Implores the pcissing tribute of a sigh'. 

Their name', their years'^ spelled by th' unlettered muse « 

The place o^ fame and elegy supply'; 
And many a holy text around she strews',® 

That teach* the rustick moralist to dxe\ 

For who', to dumb forgetful n ess a prey'. 

This pleasing', anxious being e'er*^ resigned'; 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day'. 

Nor cast one longing', ling'ring look behind'? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relics'; 

Some pious drops the closing eye requires'; 
Even from the tdmh the voice of nature^ cries'. 

Even in our ashes live their wonted Jires\ 

For thee\ who', mindful of the unhonoured dead', 

Dost*^ in these lines their artless tale relate'. 
If chance', by lonely contemplation led'. 

Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate'; 

Haply some hoary-headed suoain may say', 

" Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn'. 
Brushing with hasty step the dews away', 

To meet the sun upon the upland lawn'. 

There at the foot of yonder nodding beech'. 

That wreathes its old fantastick roots so high' 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch'. 

And pore upon the brook that babbles by'. 

For-b^d'. iSkilp'tsh&re— not, sk&lp'tsh&r. «^StrAze. ^dre. 'Ni - 
ire. '^Dflist. 
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BBIJDOTIOHjl IV IQpniT. 

Hurd lor JOB wood\ nam ■niliag'y u in 
Miitrai|r ^ wvrward ftnciM he woM rowH 

Now droofNnf V woni]', waii\ like cne ftrion\ 
Or enied wkh ctre'« or eroiied in ho p dw kmi\ 

One mom I mjmmI him oo th* aoooitomed hUlV 
Akng the heath', end neer hii &v'riie» tne'S 

JbttA§r oameV nor yet beside the nlT, 
Nor iqp the l&mm\ nor ai the wmT.-. waa he** 



Tbe nest', with dirgea doe', in aad anay't 

Slour throoffh tlie ehnrobway path -we aaw him hanm\ 
Approach and read' (far Am cmut read') te k/. 



^GffKfed oo the atone beneath yon aged flMni\ 






Hera laata Ua iMad upon the lap of earth^ 
A yoQth to fortune',^ and to nune iiwhiaiiwV 

Fair aeienoe* fiow^ed not on his homble' birtih^, 
And mdaneholy marked him lor her awn*. 

Idtm was his bounty', and hia aooF, $memrt^: 
Eteven did a reeompense aa largely aend*. 

Hegave to mifery all he kad^ — a Umr\ 
A gained from AeaoMT (*twas all he taiiM^ « fiiemT 



No fkrther aeek hia merila to diadoae'. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode^ 

(There they', alike', in tremUing hope repose^;) 
Tlie bosom of his Father and his God*. 



SECTION XXV. 

Stanzas* — ^Db. Pebcival* 

Mt heart was a mirror, that showed every treasure* 
Of beauty and loveliness life can disi^y ; 
It reflected each beautiful blossom of j^easure,' 
But turned from the dark loc^ of bigots away ; 
It was living and moving with loveliest of creatures, 
In smiles or in tears as Die soft spirits chose ; 
Now, shining with brightest and ruddiest features. 
Now, pale as the snow of the dwarf mountain rose. 

But the winds and the storms broke the mirror, and severed 
Full many a beautiful angel in twain ; 
And the tempest raged on till the fragments were shivered, 
And scattered, like dust that rolls over the plain : 

»f%'vftr.It i>F6r'tsh^e— not, tsh&n. «Si'£n8e— not, si'miae. ^VM 
•TV^sh'&re. 'Pllsh'tire— not, Fl€zh'€r. 
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One piece which the storm in its madness neglected. 
Away on the wings of the whirlwind to bear, 
One fragment was left, and that fragment reflected 
All the beauty that Mart threw carelessly there. 



Our "Ejogle shall rise *mid the whirlwinds of wa^ 
And dart tiirough the dun cloud of battle his ey^ ;-— 
Shall spread his wide wings o*er the tempest afar, 
0*er spirits of valour that conquer or die. 
And ne*er* shall the rage of the conflict lie o'er, 
And ne'er* shall the warm blood of life cease to flow. 
And still 'mid the smoke of the battle shall soar 
Our Eagle— till scattered and fled be the foe : 
When peace shall disarm w&r's dark brow of its frown* 
And roses shall bloom on the soldier's rude graYO, 
Then honour shall weaye of the laurel a crown 
That beauty shall bind on the brow of the.brave. 

-N&re. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 



SECTION I. 
Dedications. — ^Lobd Bacon. 



The dedication of books to patrons',' in this ag^', is not to 
be commended'' for such books as are worthy of the name', 
ought to have no patrons^ but trvth and reason\ The OMciat 
custom was', to dedicate them only to private and eqmi 
fri€nds\ or to entitle them with a friend's name"; or', if defr;; 
cated to kings or great personages'^ it was to those only to 
whose talents and taste die argument of the work was peci> 
liarly suited'. 

I would not be understood', however', as condemning ths 
applications of the learned* to men of fortune', when the ooci> 
sion renders it proper and expedient'. The answer of JWo- 
gene^ was just\ who', when asked', tauntingly', * How it 
came to pass that philosopher^ were the followers of rich 
men', and not rich men, of philosophers' j^^ replied', soberly', 
and yet', sharply', "Because philosophers' know what tbey 
need'; but rich men do not\^^ 

Equally pointed was the following reply of Aristippus\ On k 
presenting a petition to Dionysius without being able to gain his k 
attention', he fell down at his feet'; whereupon Dionysius was 
prevailed on to give him a hearing', and to grant his request'. 
But afterward', some one over-sensitive for the reputation of 
philosophy', reproved Aristippus for having oflfered so great an 
indignity to his profession'^ as for a philosopher to fall at i )^ 
tyrant^ s feeV: — ^to whom Aristippus replied', " It is not 19 
fault', sir', but the fault of Dionysius'^ that he has his eon ii 
his feet' J*'' Nor was it accounted weakness'^ but di»er€fi»\ 
in him who excused himself for not disputing a point will 
Adrianus Cesar\ by saying', " It is the dictate of reason to 
yield the argument to one who commands thirty legioM^ 



y: 



•Pi'trftnz. »^e'tah«nt— not, In'shunL «Um'4d. ^Di-Afi^ 
•F6A6a6flkn. 
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rhese and the like instances of yielding to the force of cir- 
mmstance8\ and of stooping to points of necessity and conve' 
dence'j are to be accounted submissions', not to the person , 
mt to the occasion\ 



SECTION II. 
Reflections on Westminster Abbey* — ^Addison. 

When I am in a serious humour', I very often walk by my- 
elf in Westminster Abbey'; where the gloominess of the place', 
md the use to which it is applied', together with the solemnity 
>f the building*, and the condition of the people who lie in it', 
ire apt to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy', or', rather', 
houghtfulness', that is not disagreeable'. Yesterday I passed 
I whole afternoon in the church-yard', the cloisters', and the 
ihurch', amusing myself with the tombstones and inscriptions 
rhich I met with in those several regions of the dead'. Most 
>f them record nothing else of the buried person', but that he 
iras bom on one day', and died on another'; two circumstances 
hat are common to all mankind'. I could not but look upon 
hose registers of existence',' whether of brass or marbte', as a 
and of satire upon the departed persons', who had left no other 
memorial of tbsmselves', than', that they were bom', and that 
bey died'. 

Upon my going into the church', I entertained myself with 
le digging of a grave', and saw', in every shovelful of it that 
ras thrown up', the fragment of a bone or scull', intermixed 
ith a Ujl^ of fresh', mouldering earth', which', some timie or 
ther', naa held a place in the composition of a human body'. 
Fpon this', I began to consider with myself, what innumerable 
lultitudes of people lay confused together under the pavement** 
f that ancient** cathedral'; how men and. women', friends' and 
Demies', priests' and soldiers', monks' and prebendaries', were 
rambled among one another', and blended together in the same 
ommon mass'; — how beauty', strength', and youth', with old 
^*, weakness', and deformity', lay undistinguished in the same 
promiscuous heap of matter'! 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mortality', 
Ji it were',** in the lump', I examined it more particularly by 
he accounts which I found on several of the monuments*,* 

*%.d8tf€ii8e— not, imse. ^P&ve'mftnt «iDft'U9[iVtftr--iiR^W ^KbokqX^ 
'Vfhr, •MdnfA^nlnts — not, mtinta. 
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which are raised in every quarter of that andent* fiLl»nck\ 
Some of them are covered with such extravagant e[»taphft\ 
that', if it were'* possible for the dead person to be acquainted 
with them', he would blush at the praise which his friends have 
bestowed upon him'. There are others so excessively modest', 
that they deliver the character of the departed person in Greek 
or Hebrew', and', by that means', are not understood once in a 
twelvemonth*. In the poetfcal quarter', I found there were* 
poets who had no monuments',*" and monuments' that had no 
poets'. I observed', indeed', that the present war had filled the 
church with many of those uninhabited monuments',* which had 
been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies were', ^per- 
haps', buried in the plains of Blenheim', or in the bo6(»n of the 
ocean'. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modem 
epitaphs', which are written with great elegance of expression 
and justness of thought', and which', therefore', do honour to 
the living as well as to the dead'. As a foreigner is very apt 
to conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of a nation', 
from the turn of its publick monuments*" and inscriptions', these 
should be submitted to the perusal of men of learning and ge- 
nius', before they are put into execution'. Sir Cloudsly Shovel's 
monument*" has very often given me great displeasuiv'. Instead 
of the brave', rough', English admiral', which was the distin- 
guishing characteristick of that plain', gallant man', ne is repre- 
sented', on his tomb', by the figure of a beau', dressed in a long 
periwig', and reposing himself upon velvet cushions', under a 
canopy of state'. The inscription is answerable to the monu- 
ment';*" for', instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions 
which he had performed in the service of his counts', it ac- 
quaints us only with the manner of his death', in wmch it was 
impossible for him to reap any honour'. The Dutch', whom 
we are apt to despise for want of genius', show an infinitely 
better taste in their buildings and works of this nature',** than 
we meet with in those of our own country'. The monuments' 
of their admirals', which have been erected at the publick ex- 
pense', represent them like themselves', and are adorned witi 
rostral crowns and naval ornaments',* with beautiful festoons of 
seaweed', shells', and coral'. 

I know that entertainments^ of this nature** are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imagi' 
nations'; but', for my own part', though I am always serious', 

"ine'tsh^nt— not, W sbunt. ^^%t. <'M.6ti'(L-m£nt8— not, mmtii 'Itt'* 
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I do not know what it is to be melancholy', and can', therefore',' 
take a view of nature** in her deep and solemn scenes', with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful ones'. By this 
means', I can improve myself with objects which others consider 
with terrour*. When I look upon the tombs of the great', every 
emotion of envy dies within me'; when I read the epitaphs of 
the beautiful', every inordinate desire goes out'; when I meet 
with the grief of parents" upon a tombstone', my heart melts 
with compassion'; when I see the tomb of the parents" them- 
selves', I consider the vanity of grieving for those whom we 
must quickly follow'. When I see kings lying by those who 
deposed them'; — when I consider rival wits placed side by side', 
or the holy men that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes'; I reflect', with sorrow and astonishment', on the little 
competitions', factions', and debates of mankind*. When I read 
the several dates of the tombs', of some that died yesterday', 
and some six hundred years ago', I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be cotemporaries', and make our appearance 
together^ 



SECTION m. 
Reflections on Wcstmifister Abbey — Extract. — Irving. 

I sat', for some time', lost in that kind of revery which a 
strain of musick is apt', at times', to inspire'. The shadows 
of evening were gradually thickening around me'; the monu- 
ments began to cast deeper and deeper gloom'; and the distant 
clock again** gave token of the slowly waning day'. 

I rose', and prepared to leave the abbey'. As I descended 
the flight of steps which lead into the body of the building', my 
e3re was caught by the shrine of Eidward the Confessor'; and I 
ascended the small staircase that conducts to it', to take from 
thence a general survey of this wilderness of tombs'. The 
shrine is elevated upon a kind of platform'; and close around 
it are the sepulchres of various kings and queens'. From this 
emtnenoe', the eye looks down between pillars and funeral tro- 
|>hies* to the chapels and chambers below', crowded with tombs', 
Inhere warriours', prelates', courtiers', and statesmen',' lie 
Knouldering in " their beds of darkness'." Close by me stood 
the great chair of coronation', rudely carved of oak', in the bar- 

•Ti:*r'fare. J-Ni'tshfire. «P4'rents— not, p^tints. ^A-gia'. •IW- 
€1-2. 'Stlites^m^ii. 
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barous taste of a remote and gothick age*. The scene seemed 
almost as if contrived', with theatrical artifice', to produce an 
effect upon the beholder'. Here was a type of the beginning 
and the end of human pomp and power'; here it was literally 
but a step from the throne to the sepulchre'.* Would not one 
think', that these incongruous mementoes had been gathered to- 
gether as a lesson to living greatness'? — to show it', even in 
the moment-' of its proudest exaltation', the neglect and dishon- 
our to which it must soon arrive'? — how soon that crown which 
encircles its brow', must pass away'; and how soon it must lie 
down in the dust and disgraces of the tomb', and be trampled 
upon by the feet of the meanest of the multitude'? For', strange 
to tell', even the grave is here no longer a sanctuary \ There 
is a shocking levity in some natures', which leads them to sport 
with awful and hallowed things'; and there are base minds', 
which delight to revenge on the illustrious dead', the abject 
homage" and grovelling*' servility which they pay to the living'. 
The coffin of Edward the Confessor has been broken opoi', and 
his remains despoiled of their funeral ornaments';* the sceptre 
has been stolen from the hand of the imperious Elizabeth', and 
the effigy of Henry the Fifth lies headless'. Not a royal num- 
ument but bears some proof how false and fugitive is the hom- 
age*' of mankind'. Some are plundered'; some', mutilated'; 
some', covered with ribaldry and insult'; — all', more or less', 
outraged and dishonoured'! 

The last beams of day were now faintly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults above me': the lower 
parts of the abbey were already wrapped in the obscurity of 
twilight'. The chapels and aisles^ grew darker and darker' 
The effigies of the kings faded into shadows'; the marble fig 
ures*^ of the monuments assumed strange shapes in the uncer 
tain light'; the evening breeze crept through the aisles^ like the 
cold breath of the grave'; and even the distant foot-fall of a 
verger', traversing the Poet's Corner', had something strange 
and dreary in its sound'. I slowly retraced my morning's walk', 
and', as I passed out at the portal of the cloisters', the door^, 
closing with a jarring noise behind me', filled the whole building 
with echoes*. 

I endeavoured to form some arrangement in my mind of tfce 
objects I had been contemplating', but found they were already 
falling into indistinctness and confusion'. Names', inscriptions', 
trophies','' had all become confounded in my recollection', though 

■S*p'6l'kftr. ^Mi'minL «HAm'Aie. dGrdv'vTIlng. •Or'ni'mhti- 
not mtcnts. Mlze. sFlgfdtei. ^Ti&i\i, 
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I had scarcely taken my foot from off the thresholds What', 
thought r, is this vast assembl€ige of sepulchres but a treasury 
of humiliation'; a huge pile of reiterated homilies on the empti- 
ness of renown', and the certainty of oblivion'? It is', indeed', 
the empire of death'; his great shadowy palace', where he sits 
in state', mocking at the relicks of human glory', and spreading 
dust and forgetfulncss on the monuments of princes'. How 
idle a boast', after all', is the immortality of a name'j Time is 
ever silently turning over his pages'; we are too much engrossed 
by the story of the present', to think of the characters and 
anecdotes that gave interest to the past'; and each age is a 
volume thrown aside to be speedily forgotten'. The idol of to- 
day pushes the hero of yesterday out of our recollection'; and 
will', in turn', be supplanted by his successor of to-morrow\ 
** Our fathers'," says Sir Thomas Brown', " find their graves 
in our short memories', and sadly tell us how we may be buried 
in our survivors'." History fades into fable'; fact becomes 
clouded with doubt and controversy'; the inscription moulders 
from the tablet'; the statue falls from the pedestal'.* Columns', 
arches', pyramids', what are they but heaps of sand' — and their 
epitaphs', but characters written in the dust'? What is the secu- 
rity of the tomb', or the perpetuity of an embalmment'? The 
remains of Alexander the Great', have been scattered to the 
wind', and his empty sarcophagus'' is now the mere curiosity of 
a museum'.*" " 'The Egyptian mummies which Cambyses or 
time hath spared', avarice now consumeth'; Mizraim cures 
wounds', and Pharaoh is sold for balsams'." 

What', then', is to ensure this pile which now towers above 
me', from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums'?** The 
time must come when its gilded vaults', which now spring so 
loftily', shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet'; when', instead of 
the sound of melody and praise', the wind shall whistle through 
Ihe broken arches', and the owl hoot from the shattered tower' — 
when the garish sunbeam shall break into these gloomy man- 
sions of death'; and the ivy twine round the fallen column'; and 
the foxglove hang its blossoms about the nameless urn', as if in 
snockery of the dead'. Thus man passes away'; his name 
perishes from record and recollection'; his history is as " a tale 
that is told';" and his very monument becomes a ruin*. 

•PW&tM. 'Sir.kAf'fi-g&s. «MA-zA'ftm. «>Miw.8644'ftmi. 
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SECTION IV. 
On Subscribing for Books. 

[Extract from FlinVs Review of Dr. Emmoni* Fredoniad.] 

Wb are sensible', that many will think we have meddled with 
a theme which is wholly below the dignity of criticism*. We 
do not think so'. We would not', without object\ womid* the 
feelings of Jfr. jBmmoi»', nor of any man^; and it is painfid 
to us to say what our notion of dvty compels us to say of this 
work'. We should not have named the work', had it not 
suggested to us thoughts that we deem equally true and im- 
portant',** and remarks which we deem to be the appropiiato 
award of legitimate criticism'. 

We know not how large an edition of this work was printed', 
but there are four volumes of it', and the expense must have 
been very considerable'. Just so much patronage will be with- 
drawn from some work of real merif. We hear', and authors 
hear', and editors hear', and projectors of neto works bear', 
and every literary man hears this grating and discordant 
theme': " Indeed'^ sir', I cannot subscribe to your work'. I 
am tormented', by day and by night', at home and abroad', in 
the house and by the way', in church and on 'change', at fu- 
nerals and at theatres', by subscription'papers\ Here have I 
been applied to this day for my name for three new periodicals ^ 
and four new books'. I am taxed beyond all enduring\ Sub- 
scription rogues'! I had rather encounter a highwayman with 
his pistols', than one of these fellows with his paper\^^ We 
appeal to you', my dear book-maker', if you have not heard all 
this in substance a hundred times'. You need not tell us', that 
it goes straight to your commune sensorium (common seat of 
feeling) and the medullary marrow', with the causticity of vit- 
riol'. What is the inference'? «* I must treat you all alike', 
or subscribe' ,£is I am in the good or the bad fit" *; — and probably 
poet Emmons obtains your name', and a man of genius and 
talents goes away mortified and rejected'. 

Because ten thousand drivellers and fools are deserting the 
plough and the work-bench', and merging good tinkers in bad 
poets', and editors', and book-makers', shall the world go back 
to the ages of barbarism'? Shall the press be suspended' f 
Will you treat all the thousand prowlers', who are dispersed 
over the country with subscription-papers', like a judgment of 
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locusts', alike'? We say' . . not\ We say', that Kteratur^ is 
necessary to every country that is not peopled with savages', or 
slaves'. We say', that every man owes something', in the form 
of support', to literature'^" as strictly as he does to liberty^ 
education', or religion'. You can no more disengage yourself 
from this obligation', than from that of bestowing charity\ 
Tour judging and discriminating faculties were given you', to 
enable you to select from the hundred applications for your 
name in this way', those works which you ought to encouraged 
You ought to make it a matter of deliberation and conscience 
to decide to^ whom you ought to give\ and from whom with' 
kold'y your countenance and patronage*. If you have been 
caught purchasing forty thousand verses of trash\ shall you 
crush the spirit of modest and ingenuous talent by neglect'? 
If your lady has been taken in with pit-coal indigo'^ is it good 
reason', that she should', therefore' ,*" forever after refuse to pur- 
chase the real die'? 

We hold the common objection', " I am tormented to death 
with subscriptions'," to amount', in substance',*' to this admis- 
sion*: ** I have a poor head\ and', withal', am a good deal of a 
Goth\ and care very little about literature',' or any thing that 
causes man to differ from the brute*. I know of no difference 
between poet Emmons', and Bryant\ or even Milton\ I am 
told that there are geese and swans'; but', being of the former 
breed myself', I taSe all fowls to belong to my class*, and all 
works that ask subscription', to be on the same footing'**^ 

This is not the language of a patriot',* a scholar', or a gen- 
tleman*. A thousand ask patronage' , and a thousand ask 
charity'; and there are deserving and undeserving objects in 
each class*. It is a duty', that you should exercise your best 
judgment in making the proper discrimination'. 

There is that in the preface of the Fredoniad', which', at the 
fr'st look', disarms criticism', and inspires pity*. But a weak', 
undistinguishing pity', founded on animal tenderness and good 
nature', is neither a rationaV nor a benevolent sentiment*. True 
benevolence is wise in its views*. This gentleman says', he 
was cautioned against writing these verses*, and found no en^ 
couragement except from one man*. Why did he not heed the 
caution*? Instead of furnishing the community with an argu- 
ments against yielding its aid to literary efforts', he might have 
administered pills', or cut down trees', or made chimneys*, and 
in a thousand ways have been usefully', and cheerfully** and 

•LU'irl-t&re. »T66-4iot, t6. «TH«r'ftre, 
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gamfblly', and honourably employed*. If men vnU mistak 
their powers', and interpret a six years' morbid excitement of a 
weak brain', for the visitings of the muse'j and', in consequenoe', 
go on to blot and spoil such an immense amount of dean paper 
with the expensive characters of the press', who can help it1 
They may', perhaps', deserve pity'; but duty requires', that 
their example be held up as a warning to others^ 



SECTION V. 
On Natural and Fantastical Pleasures* — Guabdiah. 

It is of great use to consider the pleasures which constitnlt 
human happiness, as they are distinguished into Natural and 
Fantastical. Natural Pleasures I call those which, not dep^Kl- 
ing on the fashion and caprice' of any particular age or nation, 
are suited to human nature in general, and were intended, by 
Providence, as rewards for using our faculties agreeably to the 
ends for which they are given us. Fantastical Pleasures are 
those which, having no natural fitness to delight oar minds, 
presuppose some particular whim or taste, accidentally prevail- 
ing in a set of people, to which it is owing that they please. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and cheerfulness with 
which I have passed my life, are the eflects of having, ever 
since I came to years of discretion, confined my inclinatioos 
to the former sort of pleasures. But, as my experience'' can be 
a rule only to my own actions, it may probably be a stronger 
motive to induce others to the same scheme of life, if they 
would consider that we are prompted to natural pleasures, by 
an instinct impressed on our minds by the Author of our na- 
ture,* who best understands our frames, and, consequently, best 
knows what those pleasures are which will give us the least 
uneasiness in the pursuit, and the greatest satisfaction in the 
enjoyment* of them. Hence it follows, that the objects of our 
natural desires are cheap, and easy to be obtained ; it being a 
maxim that holds throughout the whole system of created be- 
ings, " that nothing is made in vain," much less the instincts 
and appetites of animals, which the benevolence,' as well as the 
wisdom, of the Deity, is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 
fruition of those objects less pleasing, than the acquisiHon is 
easy : and the pleasure is heightened by the sense of having 

•K^priiae'. kEks-p^'rfe^iu^— not, unse. •Ni'tshAre. dEn.j64'inlnl 
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loswered some natural end, and the consciousness of acdng 
Q concert with the Supreme Governour of the Universe. 

Under natural pleasures, I comprehend those which are uni- 
versally suited, as well to the rational, as the sensual, part of 
>ur nature. And of the pleasures which affect our senses, 
hose only are to be deemed natural^ that are contained within 
he rules of reason^ which is allowed to be as necessary an in- 
gredient of human nature, as sense. And, indeed, excesses of 
iny kind,« are hardly to be considered pleawrea^ much less 
uUural pleasures. 

It is evident that a desire terminated in moneyy is fentastical. 
^ is the desire of outward distinctionSy which bring no delight 
)f sense, nor recommend us as useful to mankind ; and, also, 
be desire of things merely because they are new or foreign. 
ilen who are indisposed to a due exertion of their higfa^ &cul- 
ies, are driven to such pursuits as these, from the restlessness 
if the mind, and the sensitive appetites' being easily satbfied. 
t is, in some sort, owing to the bounty of Providence, that, dis- 
laining a cheap and vulgar happiness, they frame to themselves 
maginary goods, in which there is nothing that can raise de- 
ire, but the difficulty of obtaining them. Thus, men become 
he contrivers of their own misery ^ as a punishment to them- 
elves, for departing from the measures of naiure. Having, by 
. habitual reflection on these truths, made them familiar, the 
fiect is, that I, among a number of persons who have de- 
auched their natural taste, see things in a peculiar light, which 
have arrived at, not by any uncommon force of genius, or 
cquired knowledge, but only by unlearning the false notions 
istilled by custom and education. 

The various objects that compose the world, were, by nature, 
Dniied to delight our senses ; and, as it is this ordy that makes 
hem desirable to an uncorrupted taste, a man may be said 
laturally to possess them, when he possesses those enjoyments 
/hich they are fitted by nature to yield. Hence, it is usual 
^ith me to consider myself as having a natural property in 
very object that administers pleasure to me. When I am in 
he country, all the fine seats near the place of my lemdenoe, 
ad to whidi I have access, I regard as mine. The same I 
hink of the groves and fields where I walk, and muse on the 
oily of the civil landlord in London, who has the fantastical 
deasuie* of draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a stranger 
o the fresh air and rural enjoyments. By these prinqples, I 
\m possessed of half a dozen of the finest seats m England* 

•PttshT^re. 
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which, in the eye of the 2atr, belong to certain of my acquaint- 
ances, who, being men of business, choose to live near the 
court. 

In some great families, where I choose to nass my time, a 
Btranger would be apt to rank me with the damesHcJcs; but, in 
my own thoughts and natural judgment,* I am nuuter oi tie 
hauae, and he who goes by that name, is my steward^ who 
eases me of the care of providing for myself the convenienoes 
and pleasures of life. 

When I walk the streets, I use the foregoing natural maxim, 
namely : ' That he is the true possessor of a thing, who en/oyi 
it, and not he that ovma it without the enjoyment of it ;^ anid to 
convince myself that I have a property in the gay part of all 
the gilt chariots that I meet, which I regard as amusement^ 
designed to delight my eyes, and the imagination of those kind 
people who sit in them, gayly attired, only to please me, I find 
that I have a realj they only an imaginary^ pleasure," from 
their exterior embellishments. Upon the same principle, I have 
discovered that I am the natural proprietor of all the diamond 
necklaces, the crosses, stars, brocades, and embroidered clothes 
which I see at a play or a birthnight, as they give more natunl 
delight to the spectator, than to those that wear them. And I 
look on the beaus and ladies as so many paroquets in an aviary, 
or tulips in a garden, designed purely for my diversion. A 
gallery of pictures, a cabinet, or a library, that I have free ac- 
cess to, I think my own. In a word, all that I desire, is the 
use of things, let who will have the keeping of them ; by which 
maxim I am grown one of the richest men in Great Britain; 
with this difference — ^that I am not a prey to my own cares, or 
the envy of others. 

The same principles I find of great use in my private econ* 
amy. As I cannot go to the price of history painting, I have 
purchased, at easy rates, several beautifully designed pieces of 
landscape and perspective, which are much more pleasing to a 
natural taste, than unknown faces of Dutch gambols, though 
done by the best masters. My couches, beds, and window-cur- 
tains, are of Irish stuff, which those of that^ nation work very 
fine, and with a delightful mixture of colours. There is not a 
piece of china in my house ; but I have glasses of all sorts, and 
some tinged with the finest colours ; which are not the lea 
pleasing because they are domestick, and ch^per than foreign 
toys. Every thing is neat, entire, and clean, and fittedf to the 
taste of one who would rather be happy y than be thought rid' 
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Every day, numberless innocent* and natural gratifications 
occur to me, while I behold my fellow-creatures labouring in a 
toilsome and absurd pursuit of trifles : one, that he may be 
called by a particular^ appellation; another, that he may wear 
a particular^ ornament ^ which I regard as a piece of riband^ that 
has an agreeable efiect on my sight, but is so far from supply- 
ing the place of merit, where merit is not, that it serves only to 
make the want of it more conspicuous; Fair weather is the 
joy of my soul. About noon, I behold a blue sky with rap- 
ture, and receive great consolation from the rosy dashes of 
light which adorn the clouds both morning and evening. When 
I am lost among the green trees, I do not envy a greai man, 
with a greai crowd at his levee. And I oflen lay aside thoughts 
of going to an opera, that I may enjoy the silent pleasure of 
walking by moonUght, or viewing the stars sparkling in their 
azure"" ground ; which I look upon as part of my possessions, 
not without a secret indignation at the tastelessness of mortal 
men, who, in their race through life, overlook the real er^oy* 
menis of it. 

But the pleasure which naturally aflects a human mind with 
the most lively and transporting touches, I take to be the sense 
that we act in the eye of infinite wisdom, power, and goodness, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours here, with a happiness 
hereafler, large as our desires, and lasting as our immortal 
souls. This is a perpetual spring of gladness in the mind. This 
lessens our calamities, and doubles our joys. Without this, 
the highest state of life is insipid ; and with it, the lowest is a 



SECTION VI. 
Thoughts on Death. — ^Lord Bacow. 

I MAvm often thought upon death'; and I find it the least of 
«U evils*. All that is past', is as a dream'; and he that hopes 
or depends upon time to come\ dreams awaked As much of 
oar life as we have already discovered', is already dead\ All 
tli06B hours which we enjoy', even from the breasts of our 
mother until we return to our grandmother the earth', are our 
^i§img days*; for we die daily': and as others have given place 
ts fi?, so must we', m the end', give way to others'. 

I loiow many wise men who fear to die'; for the ehangt is 
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hiiter\ and flesh is loath* to prove iV: besides', the expecMkn 
of it brings terrour'; and thcU exceeds the eviV. I do not be* 
lieve that any man fears to be dead'. He fears only the stroke 
of death'. I cherish the hope', that if Heaven be pleased to 
renew my lease but for twenty-ane years more'j I shall tJun\ 
without asking longer life', be strong enough to acknowledge', 
without mourning'^ that I ^as bom a mortal\ 

Why should man bef in love with his fetter*', though of 
gold'! Art thou drowned in security'? 'Then thou art |ier- 
fectly dead"; for though thou nwoest'^ yet thy soul is Jntried 
within thee', and thy good angel either forsakes his guard' ^ cit 
skepsl. There is nothing under the heaven', save a tne 
friend', unto which my heart leans'. Religious freedom hath 
begotten me this pea^e\ that I mourn not for that end which 
must be'; nor do I spend one wish to have one minute added 
to the uncertain date of my years'. 

Were we to observe even the heathen maxim', ** memento 
mori'y^ (" remember death',") we should not beconfie benighted 
with this seeming', earthly felicity'; but enjoy it as those pre- 
pared to give it up at the bidding of the great Donor^ and not 
intwine our thoughts and affections around so perishing a for- 
tune'.* How can any one but the votary of pleasure', be un- 
ready to quit the veil and false visage of his mortal perfectionl 
The soul', when she has shaken off her flesh', will set up', or', 
rather', be set up', for herself'. The souls of idiots are doubt- 
less composed of the same materials as those of statesmen'*^ 
Now and then nature is at fault', being thwarted in her opera 
tions'; and this goodly guest of ours takes lodgment* in an im- 
perfect hody\ and is thus prevented from displaying her iron- 
ders': like an excellent musician', who cannot perform well on 
a defective instrument'. 

But see how I am swerved', and thrown out of my course', 
by touching upon the souV, which', of all things', has the leail 
to do with death'. His style is the end of all flesh', and the 
opening to incorruption'. 'This ruler of monuments^ leads his 
victims', for the most part', out of this world with their heels 
forward', thereby giving token that his course is contrary to 
life'. 

Men enter headlong upon the wretched theatre of life', where 
their first act opens in the language of moummg'. I cannot 
more fitly compare man to any thing than to the Indian fg- 
tree', which', having attained its full height' ,«f is said to decline 
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its branches down to the earth*; and there', by a new concep- 
tion', they form new roots', and send up a fresh stock'. So', 
man\ having sprung originally from the earth', passes his tem- 
poral life like a plant\ sustaining himself and growing vigozous 
by nourishment drawn from the earth', until made ripe for 
death', he tends downward8\ and is sown again in his mother 
earth', where he perishes not', but expects a quickening'. Thus 
we see', that death deprives us not of eosUtence'^^ but merely 
subjects us to a changed 

Death finds not a worse friend than an alderman\ to whose 
door I never knew him welcome'. But he is an imparhmate 
guest', and will not be said ndy'> Even though the master of 
the house himself should afRrm that heianot tDitkin'y yet his 
answer will not be taken\ What heightens his feax is', he 
knows he is in danger of forfeiting his fiesh\ not being pre- 
pared for the payment day': and the sickly uncertainty with 
which he is to step out of the world', quite unfurnished for his 
general account', makes him desire to retain his gravity and 
place', and prepare his soul to answer in scarlet'. 

I gather', that death is disagreeable to most men', because 
they die intestate': for there is a prevailing superstition among 
them', that', when their tpill is made', they are nearer the grave 
than brfore\ Now they think to scare destiny\ from which 
there is no appeal', by not making a mlV; and endeavour to 
lengthen life , by a protestation of their unwillingness to die\ 
They who are well-seated in this world', whose fortune looks 
towards them with a smile', are willing to anchor at its side\ 
and desire to put the evil day far o^, and to postpone the un- 
grateflil time of their exit'. iV6'; these are not Uie men who 
have bespoken death'. By their looks' , they appear not to en- 
tertain a thought of him'. 

Death arrives graciously only to such as sit in darkness\ or 
lie heavily burdened with grief and irons': — To the poor ChriS' 
tian\ that sits bound in the galley'; to despairing widows\ 
pensive prisoners' y and deposed kings': — ^to them whose for- 
tune* runs ba/;k'^ and whose spirit mutinies'. To such'^ death 
18 a redeemer', and the grave a place of desired rest'. These 
-wait upon the shore', and beckon death to draw near', wishmg', 
above aU things', to see his star', and be led to his place': 
wooing the remorseless sisters', to draw out the thread of their 
life', and break it off before their hour'. 

But death is a dolefrif messenger to a usurer', and fete untime- 
ly cuts his thread'. Death is never mentioned by him', except 
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when rumours of war and civil tumult remind him of his 
grim approach'. When many hands are armed', and the peace 
of the city is in disorder', and the foot of the common soldier 
sounds an alarm on his stairs', then'^ perhaps', hroken in thou^ 
of his moneys abroad', and cursing the monuments of coin in 
his house', he is willing to think of death': and', hatty o£ par- 
diiian'j will doubtless hang himself, lest his throat be cut*; pro- 
vided he may do it in his counting-roam'^ surrounded with lus 
wealth' y towards which his eye sends a languishing salute', even 
at the turning off'; reserving', always', that he Imve time and 
liberty in writing to depute himself as his own heir': for this is 
a great peace to his end', and wonderfully reconciles him upon 
the point'. 

For my part', I think that nature* would do me great wrdn^^ 
were^ I to be as long in dying as I was in being horn'; but tkU 
is', doubtless', not a point for me to settle'. In truth', no man 
knows the lists of his own patience', nor can any one divine 
how aUe he will be to endure suffering', till the storm comei\ \ 
this virtue being tested only in action\ But out of a respect 
for doing the most important business weU'^ I would always I 
keep a guard\ and stand upon haYingfaith and a good em- 
science'." If wishes could find place', I would die aJl together', \ 
and not my ndnd often', and my body but once'; that is', I 
would prepare for the messenger of death', for sickness aod 
affliction', and not be compelled to wait Idng', or be tempted by 
the violence o£p&in'. Herein I do not profess to be a stoick\ 
and hold grief no evil', but an opiniofi', and a thing indifferent'. 
With Cesar', I grant that the quickest passage is the easiest'* 

There is nothing which more readily reconciles us to death', 
than a quiet conscience'," and the belief that we shall be well 
spoken of by virtuous survivers', and enter upon a rich harvest 
of immortality'. But what is more insupportable' j than etU 
fame deserved'; or who can see worse days than he who', K^ i 
ing', is compelled to follow at the funeral of his reputation'? I j • 
have laid up many hopes that I shall be privileged from tht 
kind of mourning'; and I wish the same privil^e to extend to 
all with whom I wage love'. 

Death is our friend'; and he that is not prepared to erdertms 
him'y is not at hbme'. Though ready for him', I do not wish to 
forestall his coming'. I wish nothing but what may better my 
•lays': nor do I desire any greater place than ihe front of good 
opinion'. Therefore',** I make not love to the continuance of • 
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days'; but to the goodness of them'. Nor do I wish to dJle\ 
but refer myself to my hour which the great Dispenser of all 
things has appointed me : yet', as I am /raiZ', and have suff^er- 
ed for my first fault', were* it given me to choose\l should not 




perpetuity 

Greek poet\ who said', that' " Such an age would be a mortal 

'ULenfear death', as children fear to go in the dark'; and as 
that natural fear . in children is increased by tales', so is the 
4iiker\ Certainly', the contemplation of death', as the wages 
of sin'y and the passage to another world', is holy and reli' 
giovs; but the ^ear of it', as a tribute due to nature', is weak\ 
In religious meditations', there is sometimes a mixture oi vanity 
and superstition^ In some of the friars' books on mortifica- 
tion', you are directed to reflect upon the pain you would expe- 
rience', if only one of your fingers' ends were pressed or tor- 
tured', and thus imagine what the pains of death are when the 
whole body is corrupted and dissolved'; and yet', death often 
passes with less pain than is felt in the torture*" of a Umb'; for 
the most vital parts are not always the most sensitive'. By him 
who spoke only as a philosopher and a natural man', it was 
well said', " Pompa mortis magis terret quam mors ipsa',^ 
(" The pageantry of death terrifies more than death itecjf '.") 

It is worthy of remark', that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak', but it masters the fear of death*. Revenge'. • 
triumphs over death'; love'. . slights it'; honour'. . aspires to it'; 
nay', we read that on the death of Otho the emperour', who 
slew himself, pity', the tenderest of all passions', incited many 
to die out of mere compassion for their sovereign'. It is fto less 
worthy of our attention', to observe how little alteration is made 
upon good spirits by the approaches of death'; for they seem to 
be the same to the last moment. Augustus Cesar died in a 
camplimenV: " Livia', remember our marriage', and live:. . • 
fiucewell';" Tiberius', according to Tacitus', died in dissimula- 
tion": " Now his strength and body, not his dissimulation', de- 
serted him';" Vespasian', in a jest': — Galba', with a magnani- 
mous sefitimenV: ^'Feri\ si ex re sitpopuli Romani';'*^ (^^Strike\ 
tf it be for the good of the Roman people';") Septimus Severus', 
in despatch': ^^Adeste', si quid mihi restat agendum' ;^^ O^Has- 
tetC, if any thing remains to be done for me',") and the like'. 

It is as natural to die', as it is to be bdm'; and to an infent', 
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perhaps the <me is as painful as the otker\ He that dies in n 
earnest purmnt', is like one that is wounded in hat hlood\ who\ 
for the time', scarcely, feels the hurt'. Therefore a mind bent 
upon that which is good\ thereby averts the terraurs of death** 
Death opens the gate to good fame\ and extinguishes envy'. 



Thus spoke the Christian philosopher*; but', on this theme', 
no pkihsopker ever poured forth such a sublime strain of tri- 
umphant rapture', as that uttered by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles': *' I am now ready to be offered'; and the time of my 
departure is at hand\ I have fought a good fight*; I ha^e 
finished my course'; I have kept the faith^ Henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of rtghteousness\ which the Lord*, 
the righteous Judge', will give me at that day*: and not to m 
only', but', also', unto all them that late his appearing'*^ 



SECTION VII. 

Ugly Women. — New Monthly Maoasiive. 

The ancient inhabitants of Amathus, in the island of Cy- 
prus, were the most celebrated statuaries in the world, which 
profession they almost exclasively supplied with gods and god« 
dosses. Every one who had a mind to be in vogue, ordered his 
deity from these fashionable artists : even Jupiter himself was 
hardly considered orthodox and worship- worthy, unless emana- 
ting from the established Pantheon of the Cypriots ; and, as to 
Juno, Venus, Minerva, and Diana, it was admitted that they had 
a peculiar knack in their manufacture ; and, it needs hardly he 
added, they drove a thriving trade in these popular goddesses. J 

But this monopoly proved more favourable to the fortunes thu 
to the happiness of the parties. By constantly straining aboie' 
humanity, and aspiring to the representation of celestial beao^j 
— by fostering the enthusiasm of their imaginations in the po^ 
suit of the beau ideal,* they acquired a distaste, or, at least, as ; 
indiflference,* for mortal attractions, and turned up their nosei ' 
at their fair country-women, for not being Junocs or Minervas. 
Not one of them equalled the model which had been conjured 
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up in their imaginations, and not one of them, consequently, 
would ihey deign to notice. At the publick games, the women 
were all huddled together, whispering and looking glum, while 
the men congregated as far from them as possible, discussing 
the beau ideaL Had they been prosing upon politicks, you 
might have presumed it an English or an American party. 
Dancing was extinct, unless the ladies chose to lead out one 
another ; the priests waxed lank and wo-begone for want of the 
marriage offerings. Hymen's altar was covered with as many 
cobwebs as a poor's box : successive moons rose and set with- 
out a single honey-moon, and the whole island threatened to 
become an anti-nuptial colony of old bachelors and old maids. 
In this emergency, Pygmalion, the most eminent statuary of 
the place, falling in love with one of his own works, a figure 
of Diana, which happened to possess* the beau ideal in perfec- 
tion, implored Venus to animate the marble ; and she, as is well 
known to every person conversant with authentick history, 
immediately granted his request. So far as this couple were 
concerned, one would have imagined that the evil was remedied ; 
but, alas ! the remedy was worse than the disease. The model 
of excellence was now among them, alive and breathing ; the 
men were perfectly mad, beleaguering the house from morn to 
night to get a peep at her ; all other women were treated with 
positive insult; and, of course, the whole female population was 
possessed by the furies. Marmorea (such was the name of the 
animated statue) was no Diana in the flesh, whatever she might 
have been in the marble ; for, if the scandalous chronicles of 
those days may be believed, she had more than one favoured 
lover. Certain it is, that she was the cause of constant ifeuds and 
l)attle9, in which many lives were lost, and Pygmalion himself 
'^aa at last found murdered in the neighbourhood of his own 
liooae* The whole island was now on the point of civil war, on 
^poonnt of the philanthropical Helen, when one of her disappoint- 
^f^wpoers, in a fit of jealousy, stabbed her to the heart, and 
jjtfpft*ft^intely afler threw himself from a high rock into the sea. 
TVtfiK-^lj jg ^ tragedy which would probably be enacting, at the 
itf* moment,*" in every country of the world, but for the 
ite circumstance, that we have no longer any fixed stand- 

„ of beauty, real or imaginary, and, by a necessary and 
^XiBppy consequence, no determinate rule' of ugliness. In fact, 
^bere are no such animals as ugly women, though we still con- 
tinue to talk of them as we do of harpies, gorgons, and chime- 

■as. There is no deformity that does not find admirers, and no 
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toveliness that is not deemed defective. Anamaboo, the Afiicaii 
prince, received so many attentions from a celebrated bdle of 
London, that, in a moment of tenderness, he could not refrain 
from laying his hand on his heart, and exclaiming, ^Ah! 
madam, if heaven had only made you a negress, you would 
have b^ irresistible.'' And the same beauty, when travelling 
among the Swiss Cretins, hecu-d several of the men ejaculating, 
' How handsome she is 1 what a pity that she wants a GoiUreJ** 

Plain women were formerly so common, that they weie 
termed ordinary to signify the frequency of their oocurreDoe : 
in these happier days the phrase extraordinary* would be more 
applicable. However parsimonious, or even cruel, nature may 
have been in other respects, they all cling to admiratioD by 
some solitary tenure that redeems them from the unqualified , 
imputation of unattractivehess. One has an eye that, like | 
charity, covers a multitude of sins ; another is a female Samp- i 
son, whose strength consists in her hair ; a third holds your > 
ajBTections by her teeth; a fourth is a Cinderella, who wins | 
hearts by her pretty little foot ; a fiflh makes an irresistible ap- 
peal from her face to her figure,'' and so on to the end of the 
catalogue. An expressive countenance may always be claimed 
in the absence of any definite charm ; and, if even this be ques- i 
tionable, the party generally contrives to get a reputation for 
great cleverness ; and, if that be too inhumanly disputed, envy 
itself must allow that she is " excessively amiable." 

Still, it must be acknowledged, that however men may difler 
as to details, they agree as to results, and crowd about an ac- 
knowledged beauty, influenced by some secret attraction of 
which they are themselves unconscious, and of which the 
source has never been duly explained. It would seem impossi- 
ble that it should originate in any sexual sympathies, since we 
feel the impulsion without carrying ourselves, even in idea, be- 
yond the pleasure of gazing, and arc even sensibly affected by i 
the sight of beautiful children : yet it cannot be an abstracl 
admiration, for it is incontestable that neither men nor women 
are so vehemently* impressed by the contemplation of beauty 
in their own, as in the opposite, sex. 

This injustice towards** our own half of humanity, might be 
assigned to a latent envy, but that the same remark applies to 
the pleasure we derive from statues, of the proportions of which 
we could hardly be jealous. Ugly statues may be lef\ to their 
fate without any compunctious visitings of nature ;* but our 
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oondnct towards women, whom we conceive to be in a similar 
predicament,' is by no means entitled to the same indulgence. 
We shuffle away from them at parties, and sneak to the other 
end of the dinner-table, as if their features were catching ; and 
as to their falling in love, and possessing the common feelings 
of their sex, we laugh at the very idea. And yet these Parias 
of the drawing-room, generally atone, by interiour talent, for 
what they want in exteriour charms ; as if the Medusa's head 
were still destined to be carried by Minerva. 

Nature seldom lavishes her gifls upon one subject : the pea- 
cock has no voice; the beautiful Camellia Japonica has no 
odour ; and belles, generally speaking, have no great share of 
intellect. Some visionaries amuse themselves by imagining 
that the complacency occasioned by the possession of physical 
charms, conduces to moral perfection. 



SECTION VIII. 
Ugly Women* — Continued. 



What a blessing for these unhandsome damsels, whom we 
treat still more unhandsomely by our fastidious neglect, that 
some of us are less squeamish in our tastes and more impartial 
in our attentions. Solomon proves the antiquity of the adage — 
" De gtuHbtiS nil disputandum^^ ('< The taste is not to be dis- 
puted,") for he compares the hair of his beloved, to a flock of 
goats appearing from Mount Gilead ; and in a strain of enam- 
oured flattery, exclaims : " Thy eyes are like the flsh-pools 
in Hcshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbim; thy nose like the 
tower of Lebanon, looking towards Damascus. 

Now I deem it as becomuig to see a woman standing behind 
a good, roomy nose, as to contemplate a fair temple with a 
majestick portico ; but it may be questioned whether a nose like 
the tower of Lebanon, is not somewhat too elephantine, and 
bordering on the proboscis. The net retrousse* (na re-troo'-sa) 
is smart and piquant ; the button-nose, like all other diminu- 
tives, is endearing ; and even the snub absolutely has its admi- 
rers. Cupid can get over it, though it have no bridge ; and he 
jumps through a wall-eye like a harlequin. As to the latter 
feature, my taste may be singular, perhaps bad, but I txHifess 
that I have a penchantjf for that captivating cast, sometimes in- 
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Tidiously termed a 9quint. Its advantages are neither few not 
unimportant. Like a bowl, its very bias makes it sure of hit- 
ting the jack, while it seems to be running out of the course; 
and it has, moreover, the invaluable property of doing execu- 
tion without exciting suspicion, like the Irish guns with crooked 
barrels, made for shooting round a corner. 

Common observers admire the sun in his common state, bot 
philosophers find it a thousand times more interesting* when 
suffering a partial eclipse ; while the lovers of the picturesque, 
are more smitten with its rising and setting, than with its meii- 
dian splendour. Such men must be enchanted with a straUi- 
mus or squint, where they may behold the ball of sight, gnoe* 
fully emerging from the nasal east, or setting in its occidental 
depths, presenting every variety of obscuration. With regaid 
to teeth, also, a vcr}' erroneous taste prevails. Nothing can be 
more stiff and barrack -like, than that uniformity of shape and 
hue which is so highly vaunted,** for the merest tyro in land- 
scape will tell us, that castellated and jagged outlines, with a 
pleasing variety of teints, are infinitely more pictorial and 
plciising. 

Patches of bile in the faoe are by no means to be deprecated. 
They impart to it a rich mellow tone of autumnal colouring 
which we should in vain seek in less giAed complexions; and I 
am most happy to vindicate the claims of a moderate beard* 
upon the upper lip, which is as necessary to the perfect beauty 
of the mouth, as are the thorns and moss to a rose, or tbe 
loaves to a chcrrv. If there are anv old maids still extant, 
while mysogonists arc so rare, the fault must be attributable to 
themselves, and they must incur all the responsibility of their 
single blessedness. 

In the connubial lottery, ugly women possess an advantage to 
which sufficient importance has not been attached. It is a com- 
mon observation, that husl)and and wife frequently resemble 
each other; and many ingenious theorists,** attempting to solve 
the problem by attributing it to sympathy, contemplation of one 
another's features, congeniality of habits, modes of life, and so 
forth, have fallen into the verv common errour of substitutios 
the cause for the effect. This mutual likeness is the ocaui(m, 
not the result, of marriage. Every man, like Narcissus, be. 
comes enamoured of the reflection of himself, onlv chooeinsr^ 
substance instead of a shadow. His love for any particular 
woman, is self-love at second-hand, vanity reflected, compouiKi 
egotism. When he sees himself in the mirror of a tcmale lac^ 
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exclaims : <' How intelligent, how amiable, how interesting — 
w admirably adapted for a wife !" and forthwith makes his 
oposals to the personage so expressly and literally calculated 
keep him in countenance. The uglier he is, the more need 

has of this consolation. He forms a romantick attachment 
the " fascinating creature with the snub nose," or the " be- 
lching girl with the roguish leer," (Anglice, squint,) without 
ce suspecting that he is paying his addresses to himself, and 
lying the inamorato before a looking-glass. Take self-love 
on lave^ and very little remains : it is taking the flame from 
trmen^s torch, and leaving the smoke. 

The same. feeling extends to his progeny. He would rather 
) them resemble himself, particularly in his defects, than be 
idelled ader the chubbiest cherubs or cupids that ever ema- 
led from the studio of Canova. One sometime encounters 
nan of a most unqualified hideousness, who obviously con- 
lers himself an Adonis ; and when such a one has to seek a 
Qgenial Venus, it is evident that her value will be in the in- 
rse ratio' of her charms. Upon this principle, ugly women 
II be converted into belles ; perfect frights will b<x»me irre- 
tible ; and none need despair** of conquests, if they have but 
3 happiness to be sufficiently plain. 

** The best part of beauty," says Lord Bacon, " is that which 
statue or painting cannot express." As to symmetry of form, 
d superficial grace, sculpture is exquisitively perfect ; but the 
imtenance is of too subtle and intangible a character to be 
rested by any modification of marble. Busts, especially where 
3 pupil of the eye is unmarked, have the appearance of mere 
asks, and are representations of little more than blindness and 
ath. Painting supplies, by colouring and shade, much that 
ulpture wants ; but, on the other hand, it is deficient in what 
» rival possesses* — fidelity of superficial form. Nothing can 
mpensate' for our inability to walk round a picture, and 
K)06e various points of view. Facility of production, mean- 
»8 of material, and vulgarity of association, have induced us 
i look down with unmerited contempt upon those waxen busts 
I the perfumers' shops, which, as simple representations of 
smale nature, have attained a perfection that positively amounts 
3 the kissable. That delicacy of teint and material, which so 
idmirably adapts itself to female beauty, forms, however, but a 
lulk-maidish representation of virility ; and the men have, con- 
equently, as epicene and androgynous an aspect as if they had 
iiBt been bathing in the Salmacian fountain. 
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Countenance, however, is not within the reach of any of 
these substances or combinations. It is a species of nioral 
beauty, as superiour to mere charms of surface, as mind is to 
matter. It is, in fact, visible spirit — legible intellect, diffiising 
itself over the features, and enabling minds to commune with 
eacli other by some secret sympathy unconnected with the 
senses. The heart has a silent echo in the face, which fire* 
quently carries to us a conviction diametrically opposite to the 
audible expression of the mouth ; and we see, through the eyes, 
into the understanding of the man, long before it can comnui- 
uicate with us by utterance. 

This emanation of character is the light of a soul dartirH to j 
the skies, shining through its tegument* of clay, and iiiadiitili^ J 
the countenance, as the sun illuminates the face of natnie Vm 
fore it rises above the earth to commence its heavenly canehl 
Of this indefinable charm, all women are alike susceptible. K 1 
is to them what gunpowder is to warriours ; it levels all di^ 
tinctions, and gives to the plain and the pretty, to the timid and 
the brave, an equal chance of making conquests. It is, in fine^ 
one among a thousand proofs of that system of compenaatiop, 
both physical and moral, by which a superiour Power is pe^ 
petually evincing his benignity ; affording to every human being 
a commensurate chance of happiness, and inculcating upon all, 
that when they turn their faces towards heaven, they should 
reflect the light from above, and be animated by one uniform 
expression of love, resignation, and gratitude. 



SECTION IX. 
Philosophy of Apparitions. — Quarteslt Review. 



Extract. 



Notwithstanding the eagjerness with which almost all edu. 
cated persons disclaim a belief in the supernatural, and de- 
nounce, as a vulgar absurdity, the very notion of apparitions, 
yet there are few, even of the boldest and least credulous, who 
are not occasionally the victims of the very apprehensions which 
they deride ; and many such have been ingenuous enough to 
confess, that their skepticism receives more support from their 
pride than from their reason. 

Occupied with professional toil, or engaged with the ofcjecti 
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of amsB, and the dazzling prizes of ambitioDy the man of die 
worU acarcely recognises* himself aa the poraeasor of a apirit- 
ual nature ; in him 

" This Acuity divine 
Ii chained and tortured.'-cabtned, cribbed, tonflned. 
And bred in darkneaa;'** 

but even over this darkness the truth will sometimes shine forth, 

**Tbe beam pour in, and time and skill will couch the blind.** 

In the infinite variety of his works and ways, the Almighty 
has provided numerous means for maintaining^ a strong sense of 
the supernatural. A niind of even. ordinary energy, natur- 
ally turns inward when v^thdrawn from its daily routine? of 
thonglit and action ; and when placed under circumstances of 
Bowerfljl association, or, when witnessing striking phenomena 
tti the natural or moral world, it readily reverts to its own 
origin and destiny, and spontaneously claims kindred with the 
apiijtual. Amid the solitude of ancient grandeur, the traveller 
feels as if he welre encircled by its former t^mnts; — he ac- 
knowledges *< the power and magick of the ruined battlement f* 
uid« ^ becoming a part of what has been," he recognises, in 
the sacred awe which breathes around him, the force of the re 
mark, that 

"There is given 
Unto the things of earth which time has bent, 
A sfirUTt feeUng:' 

But it is not merely by its own creations that the^ mind feels 
its connexions with the spiritual world. There are'events and 
scenes in nature so rare in their occurrence, or so overpowering 
in their grandeur, or so terrifick in their effects, that the mind 
springs, as it were, its earthly cable, and feels itself in the im- 
mediate presence of more exalted intelligences. Amid the dark- 
ness and crash of the thunder-storm, human courage stands 
appalled,'' and we feel as if the divine ubiquity were concen- 
trated in this powerful appeal to our fears. In the ^11 more ter- 
rifick phenomena of the earthquake, the poet has well described 

" The awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plange into the clouds for reflige, and withdraw 
From their down-toppling nests ; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o*er heaving plains ; and man's dread bath no words.** 

Nor is it by material phenomena only that the mind is with- 
<iB&wn fr|^ its earthly concerns to a due sense of its positions 

■R£k'6g'nl.az. I'Mli^t&iieliig. «RMt£iiL ^Ap-pAIkT. 
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and its relatioitf. Moral efvents sddrem themsdvea sdll moiv 
powerfidly to mankiiid ; and through the channel of the afiec- 
tions, we are often roused from a lethargy that woidd ocfaenme 
prove fatal. Whea domestick afflictioa presses its oc^ hand 
upon the heart, and throws a blackness over nature, maferid 
ofcgectB almost cease to influence us ; the mind discovers its troe 
place in the scheme of infinite wisdom, and, longing to ibIkMr 
the disembodied spirit from which it has been torn, would almoit 
welcome the stroke that should effect its liberation. Sodi are 
some of the means by which ordinary minds are impressed widi 
a serkNis, though unacknowledged, awe of the unseen worid. 

Hie various phenomena of apparifk>ns may be diyided inlo 
two great classes : — ^Those which may be seen by several per- 
sons at the same time ; — and those which are seen by only oos 
person at a time. 

The first of these divisions embraces two rery op pos i te cia— 
of irfienomena. While it includes the supernatural visions which 
were displayed during the Jewish theocracy, and at the estab- 
lishment of Christianity,* it comprehends, also, the whole sys- 
tem^ of imposture^ which prevailed in the heathen temples. The 
extraordinary manner in which the Almighty deigned to hold 
converse with hts peculiar people, and the miracles by wfaidi 
our Saviour and his disciples overpowered the incredulity of 
their hearers, were special interpositions of Providence, re n dered 
for the accomplishing of the high objects of divine govemmeDt' 
But far di^rent from these beneficent* revelations, were tbe 
lying miracles of ancient idolatry. The sciences of the times, 
limited as they were, became, in the hands of the priest and 
the magician, the unhallowed instruments' of imposture, with 
which to operate upon the minds of the ignorant and the credu- 
lous: and thus, the common people, unacquainted with tbe 
powers of nature, and the resources of art, became the willing 
victims of a base superstition. 

The principal apparitions of former times, seem to have been 
of an optical nature. The properties of lenses and ooocavc 
mirrors, and especially that of forming images in the air whick 
eluded the grasp of the observer, and possessed all the chan& 
teristicks of an incorporeal existence, were certainly known to 
the andent magicians. Hence, it was easy to obtain from in- 
verted and highly illuminated statues and pictures, aerial repr^ 
sentations of thor gods and heroes, or of their departed' frieodii 
But though such apparitions had the requisite resemblanoe to 

;Krb.toh«-ftn'i*t£. 'Sla't&n— not, turn. •Im.pdi'tsh&re. *GMn 
mint •Bi.Bif^^nl. (ln'itoVuAi^ 
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their prototypes, they still wanted the appearance of real life. 
This defect, however, they were able to supply. They poaseoDod 
the art of giving an erect position to inverted images, so that it 
was easy to exhibit* erect apparitions in the air. 

Other sources of such apparitions as may be seen by several 
persons at once, have their origin in particulaf functions of 
visioQ itself; and to the deceptions which spring from them, the 
best and the least informed are equally liaUe. The thousand 
and one apparitions, which, from age to age, have oontintied to 
terrify the young and the ignorant, have gmerally presented 
themselves during the hours of twilight and darkness ; at which 
hours ^ imagination steps in as an auxiliary*^ to physical 
oauses. At such times, all-objectSiJrom the obsointy in whidi 
diey are involved, are seen with oKculty. This obscurity of 
obJQCts, combined with certain affections and singular ohangea 
wrought upon the organs of vision, powerfully cdntributes to 
the production of illusions in the dark. It is a curious cucum- 
fitance, that the spectres of this kind, are always, as they ought 
to be, whiUf because no other colour can be seen in the dan ; 
and they are always Seated, either out of inanimate objects 
which reflect more light than those around them, or which are 
projected against a more luminous ground, or they are fermed 
out of human beings or animals whose colour or change of 
place renders them more visible in the dark. 



SECTION X. 

Philowphy of Apparition* — Conttfitied.— lb. 

That class of apparitions which can be seen only by one 
person at a time, may originate in three difierent causes. First, 
they may be the result of mere optical illusion, presented to a 
person of the soundest mind and in the most perfect health ; or 
of certain physical affections of the eye, occasioned by some 
temporary derangement" of its functions, and exaggerated by 
the imagination. Secondly, they may have dieir origin entirely 
in the imagination when rendered morbid by an early-instilled 
and deeply-seated belief in apparitions, and when exdted by 
local associations. Thirdly, they may arise, in pers(Mi8 of the 
soundest minds and with the b^ regulated ima^natiooa, fhxn 
a diseased state of the vital functions,— exhibitmg' theriuelTes 
IB open day, and even in tlie midst of the social cnvde. 

•SjfsJill/lL ^Awg^yk'Ti. •Di-rAnJs'mftiifc-iiot, mamt 'E(i4ilb1]tbc 
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Odd of the most extraordinary illusions of the description Ibk 
mentioned, is that of Nicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, who oom- 
munioaled an account of his own case to the Prussian* Aca- 
demy of Science. 

Towards^ the close of the year 1790, and at the commence- 
ment of 1791, M. Nicolai had been agitated by various misfor- 
tunes which preyed deeply upon his mind, when, on the 24tii of 
FebruBiy, an event occuired which threw him into still deqnr 
distress. At about ten o'clock in the morning, just as his wife 
and a friend were entering his room for the purpose of consding 
him, he perceived, at the distance of a few paces, the standing 
figure" of a person deceased, which remained -firom §even to 
eight minutes, and which the rest of the party, of course, were 
unable to see. A little an# four o'clock in the afternoon, tlie 
same figure" appeared to him when he was alone ; and upon his 
going out, in older to mention the circumstance to his wife, the 
spectte accompanied him to her apartment, alteniatel]^' vanish- 
ing and reappearing. A little after six o'clock, several stalking 
figuresC also appeared ; but they had no connexion with the fig- 
ure* already mentioned. ^ 

"When his mind had become more composed, and his bodily 
indisposition had been removed -by medical treatment, Nicolai 
expected that these apparitions would take leave of hhn. Bja 
expectations, however, were' disappointed, for they increased 
in number, and underwent the most extraordinary transforma- 
tions. The standing figure*" of the deceased person never ap- 
peared to him after the 24th of February ; but several other 
figures* occupied its place. These figures* were chiefly repre- 
sentations of persons whom he did not know, though he some- 
times saw those of his acquaintances. The figures^ of living 
persons occurred more frequently than those of persons who 
were^ deceased ; and he distinctly observed, that .acquaintances 
with whom he daily conversed, never appeared to him as phan- 
tasms. After some weeks, when he had become familiar with 
these unbidden guests, he endeavoured to conjure up phantasms 
of his acquaintances, by bringing them before his imagination 
in the most lively manner ; but, although he had, only a short 
time previous, seen them as phantasms, by this process he never 
could succeed in giving them an external locality. 

When he was conversing with his physician and his wife, re- 
specting the phantasms which hovered around him, the figniw 

"Pr&ah'an. iTA'&rdz. eFl^r'&re— not, fig^tr. <i|]ptftr'n&teJI— anC 
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raid Bometiioes leave him altogether, and then appear again, 
igly or in grcHips. The apparitions were generally human 
[ures of both sexes, which, like people at a fair, commonly 
jBsed to and fro, as if they had no mutual connexion, though 
oy sometimes appeared to have business with one another. On 
Ha or two occasions, he. saw persons on horseback, dogs, and 
rdsy all of which appeared in their natural size, and of the 
me colours which tfa^y exhibit* in real life, though somewhat 
ler. 

When these apparitions began to be seen more frequently, 
oolai began also to hear them speak. Sometimes they ad- 
3S9ed one another, but generally they spoke to himself, in 
ort speeches, which never c(»itained any thing disagreeable. 
lis loquacity in the apparitions, occurred most fiiequently when 
was alone, though he occasionally heard it in soci^, inter* 
xed with the actual conversation of the company. 
Although these appearances had ceased to excite any disa- 
seable emotion, and hod even afforded him frequent subjects 
amusement** and mirth, yet as his disorder had sensibly in- 
msed, and as the figures had appeared to him for whole days 
rether, and even when he awoke during the night, he found 
necessary, not only to take medicine, but also to apply leeches. 
lis was done on the 20th of April, at 11 o'clock in the fore- 
on ; and, during the operation, while he was sitting alone 
th the surgeon, the room swarmed with human forms of every 
gcription, which crowded fast upon one another till half-past 
ir o'clock. The figures then began to move more slowly ; 
ar colours became gradually paler ; and, after intervals of 
^'cn minutes, he could distinguish a palpable diminution in their 
ensity, without any change in the distinctness of their forms. 
, about half-past six o'clock, they became entirely white, and 
jved very slightly ; their forms, however, were still perfectly 
jluict, and, without decreasing in number, they gradually he- 
me less perceptible. Instead of moving off or vanishing, as 
2y had usually done, they now dissolved immediately into air ; 
lolc pieces of some of them continuing for a length of time, 
id at last disappearing. About eight o'clock, not a vestige of 
em lemained ; and Nicolai never again was disturbed by these 

ectral illusions. . 

Accustomed to the investigation of mental phenomena, Nico- 
i took a great interest in studying the facts which had thus 
curred with himself; and he has recorded various, excellent 

>Egz-ldblt— DOt, hg-tib'li. bA-miize'mfint— not, mimt 
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observationB, of which the following are the most interestiiig* Id 
the pneumatologist* 

He oould trace no conDexion between the figuTes and the 
state of his mind, the nature of his employments, or the cOUTse 
of his thoughts previous to their appearance. He could always 
clearly distinguish phantasms from reod persoos^es. The ap- 
pearance of the phantasms was, in every instance,^ involuntaiy, 
and not dependant on any external circomstances : whether he 
was alone, or in society, whether in broad day-light, orin daik- 
ncss, whether in liis own house, or that of a neighbour, their 
appearance was equally distinct. 

The figures sometimes disappeared' when he shut his eyeg, 
and at olher times they renmuned : when they vanished, in tlis 
former case, nearly the same figures reappeared when his eyes 
were again opened. The figores were neither terrible, Indio- 
rous, nor repulsive ; and they appeared more frequently in mh 
tion that at rest On two or three occasions, aller he had ceued 
to observe these appearances, he felt a propensity to see UKm 
again, or, rather, a sensation as if he saw them, but the sensa- 
tion immediately left him without calling up the phantasms. 

From a critical examination of Nicolai's case, it aj^ieaied 
that the immediate cause of these spectral illusions, was a pe> 
culiar derangement of the digestive organs. Other similar cases 
are not unknown, and are found to proceed from the same cause. 
So recently as in 1829, a very interesting case of the kind oc- 
curred in England in the person of Mrs. A., which our restrict- 
ed limits do not allow us to present. 



SECTION XI. 
Perpetuity of the Church. — ^Dk. Mason. 

The long existence" of the Christian Church', would be pro- 
nounced', upon common principles of reasoning', imposdiU\ 
She finds in every man a natural and an inveterate enemy'. To 
encounter and overcome the unanimous hostility of the world', 
she boasts no political stratagem', no disciplined legions', w 
outward coercion of any kind'. Yet', her expectation is', that 
she will live forever'. 

To mock this hope', and to blot out her memorial from under I . ^ 
heaven', the most furious efforts offanaticism\ the most iiig> f'? 
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nious arts of statesmen',* the concentrated strength of empires', 
have been frequently'' and persevcringly applied'. — The blood 
of lier sons and her daughters has streamed like water'; the 
smoke of the scaffold and the stake', where they wore the 
crown of martyrdom in the cause of Jesus', has ascended in 
thick volumes to the skies'. The tribes of persecution have 
sported over her woes', and erected monuments', as they 
imagined', of her perpetual rvin\ But where are her tyrants', 
and where their empires'? The tyrants have long since gone 
to their own place*; their names have descended upon the roil 
of inlamy*; their empires have passed', like shadows', over the 
rock*; they liavc successively disappeared', and lefl not a trace 
behind! 

But what became of the Church'? She rose from her ashes', 
fresh in beauty and might'; celestial glory beamed around her*; 
she dashed daion the monumental marble of her foes'; and they 
who hated her', fled before her*. She has celebrated the funeral 
of kings and kingdoms that plotted her destruction'; and', with 
the inscriptions of their pride', has transmitted to posterity the 
records of their shame*. 

How shall this phenomenon be explained'? We arc', at the 
present moment', witnesses of the fact'; but who can unfold 
the mystery'? The book of truth and life', has made our won- 
der cease*. " The Lord her God in the midst of her', is 
mighty' J*^ His presence is a fountain of health', and his pro- 
tection', a "waZZ of fire', ''^ He has betrothed her', in eternal 
covenant', to himself. Her living Head', in whom she breathes', 
is above', and his quickening spirit shall never depart from her*. 
Armed with divine virtue', his Gospel',** secret*, silent',* unob- 
served', enters the hearts of men', and sets up an everlasting 
kingdom*. It eludes all the vigilance', and bafHes all the power', 
of the adversary*. Bars*, and bolts', and dungeons', are no ob- 
stacles to its approach*: bonds*, and tortures', and death', can- 
not extinguish its influence*. Let no man's heart tremble', 
then', because of fear*. Let no man despair' (in these days of 
rebuke and blasphemy') of the Christian cause*. The ark is 
launched', indeed', upon the floods'; the tempest sweeps along 
the deep*; the billows break over her on every side'; but Jeho- 
vah-Jesus has promised to conduct her in safety to the haven of 
peace\ She cannot be lost', unless the pilot perish*. 

■St&tes'mio— not, mtin. ^Fr^'kw&nt-16. ePr&z'inse— not, unse. 
^Q^p^l— not, 66s'|rf. eSllint 
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SECTION XU. 
Dr. JohnsarCs Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield. 

Mr Lord : I have been lately informed by the proprietor of 
/he World, that two papers in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Liordship. To be 
so distinguished, is an honour, which, being very little accus- 
tomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. When, upcm some 
slight encouragement,' I first visited your Lordship, I was over- 
powered, like the rest of mankind, by the enchantment'' of your 
address ; and could not forbear to wish that I might boast my- 
self " the conqueror of the conqueror of the earth ;'* — that I 
might obtain that regard for which I saw the world contending: 
but I found my attendance so little encouraged, that neither 
pride nor modesty would sufTer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in publick, I had exhausted all 
the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar can 
possess. I had done all that I could ; and no mazr is well 
pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my Lord, have now passed since I waited in 
your outward rooms, or was repulsed from your door ; during 
which time I have been pushing on my work through difficul- 
ties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought it, at 
last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assistance, 
one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such 
treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron'= before. 

The Shepherd in Virgil grew, at last, acquainted with Love, 
and found him a native of the rocks. 

Is not a patron,*" my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on 
a man struggling for life in the water, and when he has reached 
ground, encumbers him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind ; but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical as- 
perity not to confess obligations where no benefit has been re- 
ceived, or to be unwilling that the publick should consider roe 
as owing that to a patron,** which Providence has enabled me 
to do for myself. 

Having carried on my work thus far, with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
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I should c<Miclude it, if less be possible, with less ; for I have 
been long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once 
boasted myself, with so much exultation, my Lord, your Lord* 
ship's most humble, most obedient servant, 

SAM. JOHNSON. 



SECTION XIIL 

RoUa^a Speech to the Peruvians. — Shebidan. 

• 

My* brave associates'! — partners of my» toir, my* feelings', 
und m3r* fame'! Can Rolld^s words add vigour to the virtuous 
snersies which inspire your hearts'? — N6'; you have judged', 
is /nave', the foulness of the crafly plea by which these bold 
invaders would delude you'. Your generous spirit has com- 
pared', as mine has', the motives which', in a war like this'y 
!an animate their minds and ours\ — They\ by a strange/renzj^ 
Iriven', fight for power\ for plunder' ^ and extended rule':- ice', 
br our couniry\ our altars' y and our homes'. They follow an 
idveniurer whom they fear', imd obey a power which they 
lATS*: — we serve a monarch whom we love' — a God whom 

WB adore'. 

Whenev^ they move i% anger', desolation tracks their prog- 
T^BS^*^ Wherever they pause in amity', affliction mourns their 
[riendship'. They boast they come but to improve our stated 
tnUurge our thoughts' y and free us from the ycke of errour\f 
Tes*; they* — they will give enlightened freedom to our 
minds', who are themselves the slaves of passion\ avarice' ^ 
and pride'/ They offer us their protection'. Yes'; such 
protection as vultures give to lambs\ covering cmd devouring 
them'! They call on us to barter all of good we have inherited 
and proved' J for the desperate chance of something better which 
iiihey promise'. — Be our plain answer this': The throuQ we 
Sxmour', is the people's choice'; the laws we reverence', are our 
bave fathers' legacy'; the faith we follow', teaches us to live 
Sn bonds of charity with all mankind' y and die with the hope 
of UtJf beyond the grave'. — ^Tell your invaders this', and tell 
Asm', too', we seek no change'; and', least of all'y such a 
■ihnge as ikey would bring us'. 

•M4. »»Pr6g^rft»— not, pp6'(frAi 
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SECTION XIV. 
Speech of Caius Mariiu to the Ramanit 

Skmnng ike mhntrdUy tf their ketitaiing to camfer mt kkm the rmtk tf 
General, merely on aeeount of hit extraetkm. 

It is but too common', my* countiymen',^ that we dMene a 
material difierenoe" in the conduct of those who beoome candi- 
dates for places of power and trust', before' • • and after' • . they 
obtain th^\ They Bolicit offices', in one manner', and exeetrfe 
the dvHea of them', in another'. ' They set out with the ftir 
appearance^ of activity', humility', and moderation*; but ioqb ' 
become slothful*,* proud', and avaricious*. To discharge fbe • 
duties of a supreme commander in troublesome times', in such a ^ 
manner as to give general mtirfacHon' , is undoubtedly no tmj ■ 
matter'. To carry on with efeet'j an expensive war , and y^ . 
be frugal with the publicknidfiey'; to oblige those to serve whoa '< 
it may be delicate and dangerous to cffmX; to conduct', at 000 i' 
and the same time', a variety of complicated operations'; to li 
concert measures at home strictly answerable to the state of h 
things abroad'; and,' in spite of opposition from the envkni', |< 
the malicious', the factious', and the disaffected', to be suceoi' h 
ful in gaining every valuable end'; — to do all THif^ my coBi' 'it 
trymen','' is more (Ufficult than is gAerally supposed*. '' 

But besides the disadvantages common to the patrician' , 8p> V 
pointed to an equally eminent station', /am compelled to sustain | \ 
the weight of others from which he is shielded by his nM t 
Mrth\ If he is guilty of neglect or a breach of tnat^ tbe ;fe 
influence of his formidable connexions', the antiquity of hit 
family', the important services of his ancestors', and the mot 
titudes secured to his interest by the power of his weaUk', sB 
tend to screen him from the hands of justice and the infficdn 
of condign punishment*; whereas', my safety depends wbdlf h' 
upon myself. This renders it indispensably necessary', tU fiv, 
my conduct be pure' and unexceptionable', /*'/ 

I am well aware', my* countrymen',*' that the eye of ihj 
publick is upon me'; and that', although the impartiait,^i 
prefer the real advanttige of the commomcealth' , to all dkl 
considerations', favour my pretensions', yet the pairieieM 
sire nothing more ardently than an accusation againM^*i 
It is my fixed resolution', therefore', to use my best endeavoijj 
so to discharge the several duties of my office', that yoa iMfe^he 

*M£. ^Kfbn'tri'm^ii— not, mttn. «Dlffiir'£nse-HBot, lune. ^Af'^l'M^ 
ftnt^— not, miM. •SUstK'f^ VkJU 
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not be dUappoifUed in me*, and that their indirect designs* 
against me'^ shall be fnt9traUd\ 

From my youth', 1 have been familiar with toils and with 
dangers*. When I served you for no reward but that of hon* 
(mr\ I was faithful to your interest*: and now that you have 
conferred upon me a place of profU\ it is not my design* to 
httraff you*. You have committed to my charge the war 
uniast Jugurtha*. At this', the pairiciana are offhided\ But 
mere woiSd be the wisdom of giving tuck a command to one 
of <ftf»r honourable body*? — to a person jof illustrious Hrik\ 
of ancient^ family' , of innumerable staUles^ but' ... of no 
■srMKI■NOB*^ What service would his long line of dead an- 
DBston', or his multitude of motionless statues', render his 
soantry in the day of battle*? What could such a general 
lo'f amidst difficulties to which he hinuelf is unequal', but', in 
tfs trepidation and inexperience',*' have recourse for direction to 
KMone u^eriaur commander*? Thus', your patrician general 
irould', m fact\ have a general over him"; so that the acting 
xwimaiider would still be a plebeian'.^ So true is this', my 
xmntrjrinen', that I have myself known those who were chosen 
9tmmd9\ then to begin to read the history of their own couniry\ 
if which', until that time', they were totally ignorant',** that is*, 
hey Jirtt procured the office\ and then bethought themselves 
>f the fualijicaiionB necessary for the proper discharge of its 
haie»\ 

When a comparison is made between patrician kaughtinus 
Hid plebeian^ experience' y"" I submit it to your judgment',' Ro- 
nans', to determine on which side the advantage lies\ The 
¥erv actions of which they have only read', I have partly wen', 
aad partly myself achieved'. What they know by r^ding\ 
Iknow by exptrience\* They are pleased to slight my mean 
HnH*: I despise their mean characters*. Want of hirth 
-aid fortune is the objection against me*; want of personal 
mtm', against ikem\ But', are not all men of the same spe- 
sks'f What can make a difference between one man and 
•JBother', but the endowments of the ndnd'f For my part', I 
ihidl alwajTS look upon the bravest man', as the noblest man*, 
ftippoae it were inquired of the fathers of such patricians as 
4MtmM8\ and Bestia\ whether', were' they to have their chcnoe', 
ikey would desire scois of their character', or of mine\ what 
*»«)uld they answer*, but', that they would wish the wbrMest to 
x^ their sons*? If the patricians have reason to despise me\ let 



^•DMUisb'— Mt, dt^MUme. WUie'tihAnt «Ek>.p6'r^^ >M e n ot, 
^MOii'jAii. •li'ii^*r&iil-iiot, nmt fJh^u^kA-HsHt.wmaL cWU 
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them', likewise', des[Hse their ancegtorB\ whose ncXnUiy w«i 
the fruit of their virtue'. Do they envy me the Honours be- 
stowed upon me'? Let them', likewise', envy my Idhours', my 
abstinence^ and the dangers I have undergone for my country', 
by which I have acquired those honours^ 

Those worthless men lead a life of so great inactivity as to 
induce the belief that they despise any honours you can bestoiD\ 
whilst', at the same time', they as eagerly aspire to hcmours as 
if they had deserved them by the most industrious course of 
virtue\ They lay daim to the rewards of activitjf\ for their 
having enjoyed the pleasures of luxury'. Yet', ncHoe can be 
more lavish than themselves in the praise of their €mcaian\ 
By celebrating their forefathers' y they imagine that they bonoor 
themselves'; whereas', they thereby do the very reverse': ^^\ 
in proportion as their ancestors were^ distinguished for thdr 
virtues' J are they disgraced by their vices'. The glory of an- 
cestors sheds a light', indeed', 'upon their posterity*; but a light 
which tends only to reveal the character of their descendants'.* 
It alike exhibits'" to publick view', both their degeneracy and 
their worth'. I acknowledge that I cannot boast of the deedt 
of my forefathers ; but I hope to answer the cavils of tbe 
patricians by manfully defending what I have myself accost 
plished'. m 

Observo-', now', my countrymen', the injustice of the patri- 
cians'.* They arrogate to themselves honours on account of tbe 
exploits done by their forefathers'^ whilst they will not altow 
me the due meed of praise for performing the very same kind 
of heroick actions in my own person'. He has no statues ci 
his family\ they exclaim'. He can- trace back no line of ven- 
erable ancestors'. What then'? Is it a subject of higher praise 
for one to disgrace his illustrious ancestors', than to become 
illustrious by his own noble behaviour'? What if I can show 
no statues of my family'? I can exhibit the standards', the a^ 
mour', and the trappings which I have myself taken from the 
t^anquished'. I can show the scars of those wounds which I 
have received by facing the enemies of my coimtry'. Ttol 
are my statues'. These are the honours of which / boasl't 
These were* not left me by inheritance'^^ as theirs were',** bat 
they have been earned by toil', by abstinence',* by acts of vakwr 
amidst clouds of dust and scew of blood'; — amidst scenes d 
peril and carnage in which those effeminate patricians who', by 
indirect means', endeavour to lower me in your estimalioD) 
have never dared to show their faces'. 



MOM. •Ab'iU'nfei M H i l Ho^to>'iftfe^piyaMib> 
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SECTION XV. 
Reply of Mr, Pitt, 

(The late Earl of Chatham,) 

7b the charge of youthful inexperience^ and theatrical enunciation. 

This illustrious father of English oratory, when a youn? member, har 
ing expressed himself, in the House of Commons, with his accustomed 
energy, in opposition to one of the measures then in agitation, his speech 
prodaoed an answer from Mr. Walpole, who, in the course of it, said, 
** Formidable sounds and furious declamation^ confident* assertions and 
loftj periods, may affect the young and inexperienced; and, perhaps, the 
hoDoiirable gentleman may have contracted his habits of oratory by con- 
versing more with those of his own age^ than with such as have had more 
9fportumtie» of acquiring knowUdge^ and more successful methods of 
cmmmuni^Mting their sentmients." He also made use of certain expres- 
nons, such as ** vcliemence^ of gesture,*: theatrical emotion,*' and the like, 
■liplying them to Mr. Pitt's manner of speaking. As soon as Mr. Walpole 
■at down, Mr. Pitt got up, and replied : 

Teub atrocious crime of being a yoikng mSk\ which', with so 
much spirit and decency', the honourable gentleman has charged 
upon me', I shall neither attempt to palliate' , nor deny'; but 
oontent myself with wishing', that I may be one of those whose 
follies cease with their youth'; and not of that number who 
are ignorant^ in spite of experience .* 

Whether ydith can be imputed to any man as a reprba4:h\ 
I will not assume the province of determining'; but', surely', 
▲SB may become justly contemptible' y if the opportunities which 
it brings', have passed away without improvement' y and vice 
appears to prevail when the passions have subsided'* The 
wretch that', afler having seen the consequences of a thousand 
errours'y continues still to blunder' ^ and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity', is surely the object of either ab- 
horrence or contempt^' and deserves not that his gray head 
ihould screen him from insults^ Much more is he to be ab- 
borred', who', as he has advanced in age'y has receded from 
nrfue*, and becomes more wicked', with less temptation': — ^who 
prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy\ and 
tpends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country^ 

But youth is not my dnly crime*. I have been accused of 
Acting a theatrical part'. A theatrical part may imply', either 
^me peculiarities of gesture', or a dissimulation of my real 

-KAn'fS *d&nt— not, kdn'fS 'dunt ^V&'hl 'mkuae, » Jds'tshiire— ooC, 
t^4r. <>Iff'n6'rlUit— not, Ig'ne'runt «Eks.p^'r6'&n8e. 
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MenHments'y* and an adoption of the opinions and language of 
another man*. 

In the Jirst sense', the charge is too trifling to he confuted'; 
and deserves only to he mentiofied', that it may he degpited". 
I am at liberty' (like every other man') to use my own lan- 
guage': and though I may', perhaps', have some ambUim', 
yet', to please this gentleman','' I shall not lay myself under 
any restraint*, or very solicitously copy his diciion\ or his 
mien\ however matured by age\ or modelled by experience'. 
If, by charging me with theatrical behaviour', any man mean 
to insinuate that I utter any sentiments" but my own\ I shall 
treat him as a calumniator and a villain*: nor shall any pnh 
tection shelter him from the treatment" which he deserveM\ On 
such an occasion', I shall', without scruple', trample upon all 
those forms with which wealth and dignity iniremdk them- 
selves*; nor shall any thing but age', restrain my resentment'^ 
— age', which always brings one privilege' — ^that of being m- 
solentr and superci&ovs without punishmentl 

But', with regard to those whom I have offended^ I am of 
opinion', that', had I acted a borrowed part', I should have 
avoided their censure*. The heat that ofiended them', is diB 
ardour of conviction^ and that zeal for the service of mj 
country', which neither hope', nor fear', shall influence me to 
suppress'. I will not sit unconcertted' , while my libestt ii 
invaded'; nor look in silence' upon publick sobbebt*. I wiD 
exert my endeavours', at whatever hazard', to bbpbl the ag' 
gressor\ and drag the thief io justice', — what power sosrxi 
may protect the villany', and whoeveb may partake of the 
plunder\ 



SECTION XVI. 

On the Death of Gen. Hamilton. — Dr. Nott. 

He yielded to the force of an imperious custom'; and', yieli 
mg', he sacrificed*^ a life in which all had an interest*: — and b 
is lost*; lost to his country*, lost to his family', and lost to m* 
For this act', because he disclaimed it', and was penitent'/ 1 
forgive him*. But there are those whom I cannot forgive'. I 
mean not his antagonist', over whose erring steps', if there ue 
tears in heaven', a pious mother looks down and weeps'. If he 

■Sin'U'mfinte— not, mtints. »»Jfin'tl'm&n— not, mtin. fTriitWa*- 
*'Ri-2^nt'inftnt— not, xh-tlnVmuni, 'In'sAlfint— -not, Ifint fSHii* 
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;>able of feeling', he suflers already all that humanity can 
r'. Suffers', and wherever he may fly', will suffer with 
K>ignant* recollection of having taken the life of one who 
too magnanimous in return to attempt his own'. Had he 
m this', it must have paralyzed his arm while it pointed', at 
corruptible a bosom', the instrument of death*. Does he 
r this now', his heart', if it is not adamant', must soften*; 
it is not ice', it must melt*. 
it\ on this article I forbear*. Stained with blood as he is', 

is penitent', I forgive him*; and if he is not', before these 
1 where all of us appear as suppliants', I wish not to excite 

vengeance', but', rather', in behalf of an object rendered 
shed and pitiable by crime', to wake your prayers*. But I 
said', and I repeat it', there are those whom I cannot for- 
• I cannot forgive that minister at the altar who has hith- 
(brfoome to remonstrate on this subject*. I cannot forgive 
publick prosecutor who', ntrusted with the duty of aveng- 
lis country's wrongs', has seen those wrongs', and taken 
teasures*" to avenge them*. I cannot forgive that judge upon 
ench*, or that govemour in the chair of state', who has 
[y passed over such offences*. I cannot forgive the pub- 
, in whose opinion the duellist finds a sanctuary*, 
aumot forgive you*, my brethren', who', till this late hour', 

been** silent', whilst successive murders were committed*. 

I cannot forgive you', that you have not', in common with 
reemen of this state', raised your voice to " the powers that 

and loudly and explicitly demanded an execution of your 
*• Demanded this in a manner which', if it did not reach 
ear of government',** would', at least', have reached the 
ens', and have plead your excuse before the Grod that filleth 
i\ in whose presence', as I stand', I should not feel myself 
oent* of the blood which crieth against us', had I been* 
t*. But I have not been" silent*. Many of you who hear 

are my witnesses*, the walls of yonder temple where I 
» heretofore addressed you', are my witnesses', how freely I 
> animadverted on this subject in the presence', both of those 

have violated the laws', and of those whose indispensable 

it is to see the laws executed on those who violate them*. 

^I'nftiit ^Mizh'&iez. «Biii — ^not, M£n-HMNr, bin— nor, j6 ! nor 
<>6&T'&rn'm£nt <>In'n6*8lntr— not, in'n6'nmt 
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SECTION XVIL 

Extract from Mr. Webster^ s Speech in reply to Mr. Hayne, 

in the Senate of the U. S. 1830. 

'i^E honourable gentleman argues', that if this government is 
the sole judge of the extent of its own powers', whether that right 
of judging is in congress', or the supreme court', it equally sub- 
verts state sovereignty'. This the gentleqnan sees', or thinkt be 
sees', although he cannot perceive how the right o€Judgvng\ 
in this matter', if lefl to the exercise of state l^slatuies', has 
any tendency to subvert the government of the Union*. The 
gentleman's opinion may be', that the right ought not to have 
been lodged with the general government'; he may like better*, 
ntch a constitution as we should have under the nght of state 
interference'; but I ask him to meet me on the plain matter of 
fact' — ^I ask him to meet me on the constitution itself* — ^I ask 
him', if the power is not found there' — clearly and visibly found 
there'. 

But', sir', what is this danger', and what the grounds of it'? 
Let it be remembered', that the constitution of the United States', 
is not unalterable'. It is to continue in its present form', no 
longer than the people who established it', shall choose to con- 
tinue it'. If they shall become convinced', that they have made 
an injudicious or inexpedient partition and distribution of powers 
between the state governments and the general government', 
they can alter thai distribution at will'. 

If any thing be found in the national constitution', either by 
original provision', or subsequent interpretation', which ought 
not to be in it', the people know how to get rid of it'. If auy 
construction be established', uncicceptable to them', so as to be- 
come', practically', a part of the constitution', they will amend 
it at their own sovereign pleasure'. But while the people choose 
to maintain it as it is; while they are satisfied with it', and re- 
fuse to change it'; who has given' , or who can give', to the 
state legislature', a right to alter it', either by interference', con- 
struction', or otherwise'? Grentlemen do not seem to recollect', 
that the people have any power to do anything for themselves'; 
they imagine there is no safety fo^|fhem', any longer than they 
are under the close guardianship of the sta£e legislatures'. Sir. 
the people have not trusted their safety', in regard to the general U 
constitution', to these hands'. They have required other sen I \ 
rity\ and taken other honds\ They have chosen to trust them \i\ 
selves', first', to the plain words of the instrument^ and to sock 
construction as the goternment itself ^ in doubtful cases', sboaU |<g 
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(lit <m its own powers', under their oaths of office', and subject 
3 their responsibility to them': just as the people of a state', 
nut their own state governments with a similar power*. Sec 
ndly,' they have reposed their trust in the eflicacy of frequent 
leeiions'j and in their own power to remove their own servants 
nd agents', whenever they see cause'. Thirdly', they have 
eposed trust in the judicial power', which', in order that it 
light be trustworthy', they have made as respectable*, as dls- 
iterested', and as independent', as was practicable*. Fourthly', 
ley have seen lit to rely', in case of necessity', or high expe- 
iency', cm their known and admitted power to aJier or amend 
le oonstitution', peaceably and quietly', whenever experience 
bail point out defects or imperfections*. And', Anally', the 
eople of the United States have', at no time*, in no way*, 
iiectly or indirectly', authorized any siate legislature to con- 
true or interpret their high instrument of government*; much 
MB to interfere by their own power', to arrest its course and 
peration*. 

If, sir', the people', in these respects', had done otherwise 
lian they have done', their constitution could neither have been 
rewerved'y nor would it have been worth preserving*. And', 
r its plain provisions shall now be disregarded! y and these new 
ioctrines interpolated in it', it will become as feeble and helpless 
; being as its enemies', whether early or more recent', could 
ossibly desire*. It will exist in every state', but as a poor 
^pendant on state permission*. It must borrow leave to be , 
nd mil be', no longer than state pleasure', or state discretion', 
ees fit to grant the indulgence', and to prolong its poor exist- 
inoe*. 

But', sir', although there are fears\ there are hopes also*. 
Phe people have preserved this', their own chosen constitution', 
or forty years*, and have seen thieir happiness', prosperity', and 
Bttown', grow with its growth', and strengthen with its strength*. 
Fhey are now', generally', strongly attached to it*. Overthrown 
Kf direct assault, it can not be'; evaded', undermmed', nulli- 
fied', it will not be', if we^ and those who shall succeed us 
lere'y as agents and representatives of the people', shall con- 
cientiously and vigilantly^^harge the two great branches of 
•ur publick trust' — ^faithful^to preserve and wisely to admin- 
rter it*. 

Mr. President', I have thus stated the reasons of my dissent 
3 the doctrines which have been advanced and maintained*. I 
m conscious of having detained you and the senate much too 
3iig'« I was drawn into the debate with no previous ddibemi- 
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tion\ such as is suited to the discussion of so'grave and impor* 
tant a subject'. But it is a subject of which my heart is fuW; 
and I have not been willing to suppress the utterance of its 
spontaneous sentiments'. 

I cannot', sir', even now', persuade myself to relinquish this 
subject' without expressing', once more', my deep conviction', 
that since it respects nothing less than the Union of the States', 
it is of the most vital and essential importance to publick happi- 
ness'. I profess', sir', in my career hitherto', to have kept 
steadily in view the prosperity and honour of the whole coun- 
try' ^ and the preservation of our Federal Umon\ It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home', and our consideration and 
dignity abroad'. It is to that Union that we are chiefly indebt- 
ed for whatever makes us most proud of our country*. That 
Union we reached', only by the discipline of our virtues', in the 
severe school of adversity'. It had its origin in the necessities 
of disordered finance', prostrate commerce', and ruined credit'. 
Under its benign influences', these great interests immediately 
awoke', as from the dead', and sprang forth with newness of 
life'. Every year of its duration has teemed with fresh proofs 
of its utility and its blessings'; and', although our territory has 
stretched out', wider and wider', and our population has spread 
farther and farther', they have not outrun its protection', or its 
benefits'. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national', 
social', and j)ersonal happiness'. 

I have not allowed myself, sir', to look beyond the Union', 
to see what might lie hidden in the dark recess behind'. I have 
not coolly weighed the chances of presermng liberty', when the 
bonds that unite us together shall be broken asvnder'. I have 
not accustomed myself to hang over the precipice of cfwunion', 
to see whether', with my short sight', I can fathom the depth of 
the abyss below'; nor could I regard him as a safe counsellor 
in the affairs of this government', whose thoughts should be 
mainly bent on considering', not how the Union should be best 
preserved'^ but how tolerable might be the condition of the 
people when it shall be broken up and destroyed'* 

While the Union lasts'^ we have high', exciting', gratifying 
prospects spread out before us', for^^selves and our children'. 
Beyond tkat\ I seek not to peneflR the veil'. God grant', 
that', in my day', at least', that curtain may not rise'. God 
grant', that', on my vision', never may be opened what lies be- 
hind . When my eyes shall be turned to behold', for the last 
time', the sun in the heavens', may I not see him shining on the 
broken and dishonoured fragments of a once glorious Union'i 
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on States dissevered', discordant', belligerant*; on a land rent 
with civil feuds', or drenclied', it may be', in fraternal blood'? 
Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold the gor- 
geous ensign of the Republick', now known and honoured 
throughout the earth', still full high advanced', its arms and tro- 
phies streaming in their original lustre', with not a stripe erased 
or polluted', nor a single star obscured' — ^bearing for its motto', 
QO Such miserable interrogatory as' — What is all this worth'? 
nor those other words of delusion and folly' — Liberty Jirst' y and 
Union afterward' — ^but everywhere' , spread all over in char- 
acters of living light', blazing on all its ample folds as they float 
over the sea and over the land', and in every wind under the 
whole heavens', that other sentiment', dear to every true Ameri- 
can heart' — ^Liberty and Union', now and forever'^ one and 
inseparable'! 

SECTION XVIII. 
Tlie Broken Heart. — ^Irving. 

Emv one must recollect the tragical story of young Emmet\ the Irish 
patriot*: it was too touching to be soon forgotten*. During the troubles 
m Ireland^ he was tried*, condemned', and ezeouted', on a charge of trea" 
•CO*.* His fiite made a deep impression on publick sjrmpathy'c He was so 
^uung* — so intelligent* — so generous' — so brave'-HK» every thing that we 
are apt to like in a young man*. His conduct under trial', too', was so 
Ulty and intrepid*. The noble indignation with which he repelled the 
dmrge of treason against his country* — the eloquent vindication of his 
name*— and his pathotick appeal to posterity', in the hopeless hour of con- 
demnatioo' — all these entered deeply into every generous bosom', and even 
lus enemies lamented the stem policy that dictated his execution*. 

But there was one heart', whose anguish it would be impossible to de- 

icribe*. In happier days and fairer fortunes', he had won the affections of 

t beautiful and interesting girF, the daughter of a late', celebrated Irish 

bftrrist6r*.t She loved htm with the disinterested fervour of a woman's 

finfct and early love*. When every worldly maxim arrayed itself against 

him'; when blasted in fortune', and disgrace and danger darkened around 

Ilia name', she loved him the more ardently for his very sufferings*, ir, 

then', his fate could awaken the sympathy even of his foea^, what must 

ha>re been the agony of Aer whose whole soul was occupied by his image'? 

Xiet thoee tell who have had the portals of the tomb suddenly closed be- 

^ween them and the being they most loved on earth*— who have sat at its 

%hreah<4d', as one shut out in a cold and lonely world', from whence all 

^hat^was most lovely and loving had departed*. 

• In 1803. \ Ito.Owttwi. 
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Bat then', the horroun ottuek a grave^l^Hro fKgbtftil\ so diahonouredl 
There was nothing for memory to dwell on') that oonld sooth the pang 
of aoparatioii^— none of those tender', though melancholy', circunistancei', 
that endear the parting sccne^ — nothing to melt sorrow into those blesnd 
tears', sent', like the dews of heaven', to revive the heart in the parting 
hour of anguish*. 

To render her widowed situation more desolate', she had incurred her 
fkther*s displeasure by her unfi)rtunate attachment', anid was aneiileflom 
the paternal roof ^ But could the sympathy and kind offices of firiendi 
have reached a spirit so shocked and driven in by horroor\ she would hsTS 
experienced no want of consolation', for the Irish are a people of quick 
and generous sensibilitie8\ The most delicate and cherishing attentions 
were paid her', by families of wealth and distinction \ She was led into 
society*; and they tried by all kinds of occupation and amusement to dis- 
sipate her grief, and wean her from the tragical story of her loves\ Bat 
it was all in vain*. There are some strokes of calamity that scath and 
scorch the soul* — that penetrate to the vital seat of happiness'— and blait 
it', never again to put forth bud or blossom*. She never objected to fre- 
quent the haunts of pleasure', but she was as much alone there', as in the 
depths of solitude*. She walked about in a sad revery^, apparently on- 
conscious of the world around her*. She carried with her an faiward wo 
that mocked at all the blandishments of friendship', and ** heeded not the 
song of the, charmer', charm he ever so wisely*." 

The person who told me her story', hod seen her at a masquerade* 
There can be no exhibition of far-gone wretchedness more striking and 
painful than to meet it in such a scene*. To find it wandering', like a 
spectre', lonely and joyless', where all oround is gay' — to see it dressed 
out in the trappings of mirth', and looking so wan and wo-bcgone', as if 
it had tried in vain to cheat the poor heart into a momentary fbrgetfulnetf 
of sorrow*. Afler strolling through the splendid rooms and giddy crowd 
with an air of utter abstraction', she sat herself down on the steps of an 
orchestra', and looking about for some time with a vacant air', that show- 
ed her insensibility to the garish scene', she began', with the capriciousneM 
of a sickly heart', to warble a little plaintive air*. She had an exqoitite 
voice*; but on this occasion', it was so simple* — so touching* — it breathed 
forth such a soul of wretchedness', — that she drew a crowd', mute and si- 
lent', aroimd her', and melted every one to tears*. 

The story of one so true and tender', could not but excite great inter 
est in a country remarkable for enthusiasm*. It completely won the heart 
of a brave officer', who paid his addresses to her', and thought', that one 
so true to the dead', could not but prove affectionate to the living*. She 
declined his attentions*, fbr her thoughts were irrevocably engrossed by 
the memory of her former lover*. He', however , persisted in his suit*- 
He solicited not her tenderness', but her esteem*. He was aasisted by ber 
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(fiodon of his worth', and her sense of her own destitate and depend- 
situation \ for she was existing on the kindness of friends \ In a word', 
at kngth succeeded in gaining her hand', though with the solemn aii- 
anoe', that her heart was unalterably anq^er*s\ 
9ie took her with him to Sicily \ hoping that a change of scene might 
ar out the remembrance of early woes^ She was an amiable and ez- 
plary wife\ and made an effort to be a happy one^; but nothing could 
■e the silent and devouring melancholy that had entered into her very 
1*. She wasted away in a slow but hopeless decline', and at length 
ik into .the grave', the victim of a broken heart\ 
[t was on her that Mr. Moore', the distinguished Irish poet', compoeed 
t fiillowuig lines*: 

She is far from the land where her young hero sleeps^. 

And lovers around her are sighing^ 
But coldly she turns from their gaze', and weeps', 

For her heart in his grave is lying\ 

She sings the wild song of her dear native plains', 

Every note which he loved awaking^ — 
Ah'! little they think', who delight in her strains'. 

How the heart of the minstrel is breaking^ 

He had lived for his love* — for his country he died*; 

They were all that to life had intwined him* — 
Nor soon shall the tears of his country be dried'. 

Nor long will his love stay behind him*. 

Oh'! make her a grave where the sunbeams rest^, 

When they promise a glorious morrow*; 
They'll shine o*er her sleep', like a smile &om the wesf, 

From her own loved island of sorrow^ 



ieech of Robert Emmet, Esq. before Lord Norbury^ on an 
Endictment for High Treason. — Extract* 

What have I to say', why sentence of death should not .be 
onouuced on me according to law'? I have nothing to say 
It can alter your predetermination', nor that will become me 
say with any view to the mitigation of that sentence which 
•u are here to pronounce', and which I must abide by\ But 
lave that to say which interests me more than life\ and which 
»u have laboured' (as was necessarily your office to do', in the 
esent circumstances of this oppressed country') to destroy\ 
lave much to say why my reputation should be rescued from 
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the load of false accusation and calumny which has bem heap- 
ed upon it*. 

I do not imagine that', seated where ^ou are', your minds can 
be so free from impurity^ as to receive the lea^ impression from 
what 1 am going to utter'. I have no hopes that I can ancbor 
my character in the breast of a court constituted and tramme- 
led as Minis'. I only wish', and it is the utmost I expect', that 
your lordships may sufler it to float down your memories', un- 
tainted by the foul breath of prejudice' y until it finds some more 
hospitable harbour to shelter it from the storms by which it n 
at present buffeted'. Were I cmly to sufier death', after bdng 
adjudged guilty by your tribunal', I should bow in si\enoe\ and 
meet the fate that awaits me without a murmur'; but the sen- 
tence of the law', which delivers my body to the executioner', 
will', through the ministry of that law', labour', in its own vin- 
dication', to consign my character to obloquy' — ^fbr there must 
be guilt sokewhere'; whether in the sentence of the court', or 
in the catastrophe', posterity must determine'. 

A man in my situation', has to encounter', not only the diffi- 
culties of fortune', and the force of power over minds which it 
has corrupted or subjugated , but also the difficulties of establish- 
ed prefitdice\ The man dies\ but his Mbmobt lives\ That 
mine may not perish', that it may live in the respect of my 
countrjrmen', I seize upon this opportunity to vindicate myself 
from some of the charges alleged against me'. When my spir- 
it shall be wafted to a more friendly port', — when my shade 
shall have joined the bands of those martyred heroes who have 
shed their blood on the scaffold and in the field', in defence of 
their country and of virtue', this is my hope' — ^I wish that my 
memory and name may animate those who survive me'; while 
I look down with complacency on the destruction of thaiperfid' 
ious government'. . which upholds its domination by blasphemy 
of the Most High' — which displays its power over fii^'. .as 
over the beaMs of the forest' — which sets man upon his bit), 
ther', and lifls his hand', in the name of God', against the throat 
of his fellow'. . who believes or doubts a little more or a little 
less than the government standard' — a government'. . which is 
steeled to barbarity by the cries of the orphans and the tears of 
the widows which it has made'. [Here Lord Norbury inter* 
rupted Mr, Emmet, saying, that those wicked enthusia,sts vh» 
felt a« he did, were not equal to the a^jcomplishment of their 
wild designs.'] 

I appeal to the immaculate God' — I swear by the throne (A 
HsAVEj?', before which I must shortly appear' — ^by the Uooi 
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of die murdered patriots who have gone before me'-^that my 
conduct has been', through all this peril', and through all my 
purposes', governed only by the convictions which I have vfter- 
ed\ and by no other motive than that of their cure\ and the 
emancipation of my country from the superinkuman oppression 
under which she has so long and too patiently travailed'; and I 
confidently hope', that', wild and chimerical as it may appear', 
there are still union and strength in Ireland sufficient to aceom' 
pUsh this noblest enterprise'. Of this I speak with the confi- 
dence of intimate knowledge^ and with the consolation that ap- 
pertains to that confidence'. Think not', my lord', I say tlus 
for the petty gratification of giving you a transitory uneasiness'* 
A man who never yet raised his voice to assert a lie', will not 
hazard his character with posterity by asserting a falsehood on 
a subject so important to his country', and on an occasion like 
this'. Yes', my lord', a man who does not wish to have his 
epitaph written until his country is liberated' y will not leave a 
weapon in the power of envy to impeach the probity which he 
means to preserve even in the grave to which tyranny consigns 
himi [Here he wa>s again interrupted by the judge.] 

Again I say', that what I have spoken was not intended (or 
your lordMp\ whose situation I commiseraie ^ rather than hwy': 
my expressions were for my countrymen\ If there is a true 
hiskman present', let my last words cheer him in the hour of 
t^fieiion'm [Here he vms again interrupted by the court.'] I 
have always understood it to be the duty of a judge' j when a 
prisoner haabeen convicted', to pronounce the sentence of the 
law': I have also understood', that judges sometimes think it 
their duty to hear with patience', and to speak with humanity^; 
to exhort the victim of the laws', and to ofiler', with tender be- 
nignity', their opinions of the motives by which he was actuated 
in the crime of which he had been adjudged guilty' — ^that a 
judge has thought it his duty so to do', I have no doubt'; but 
where is the boasted freedom of your institutions' — where is the 
Vaunted impartiality and clemency of your courts ofjustice\ if 
an unfortunate prisoner', whom your policy', not pure justice', is 
about to deliver into the hands of the executioner', is not sufi^r- 
od to explain his motives sincerely and truly', and to vindicate 
the principles by which he was actuated'? 

My lord', it may be a part of the system of angry justice 
to bow a man's mind by humiliation to the purposed ignominy 
of the scaffold': but worse to me than the purposed shame' ^ or 
llie scaffold^s terrours', would be the shame of such foul and 
onibunded imputations as have been laid against me in this 
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court'. You', my lord', are a judge'; I am the supposed cul- 
prit' — I am a man'; you are a maii also'. By a revolution of 
(M>wer', wc might change places'^ though we never could change 
characters', if I stand at the har of this court', and dare not 
vindicate my character' y what a. farce is your justice'! If J 
stand at this har', and dare not vindicate my character', how 
dare ymt calumniate it'? Does the sentence of death', which 
your unhallowed policy inflicts upon my hody\ also condemn 
my tongue to silence\ and my reputation to reproach'? Your 
executioner may abridge the period of my existence'; but', 
while I exist', I shall not forbear to vindicate my character and 
motives from your aspersions'; and', as a man to whom fiime 
is dearer than life', I will make the last use of that life in doing 
justice to that reputation which is to live afler me', and which 
is the only legacy I can leave to those I honour and love', and 
for whom I am proud to perish'. As men', we must appear', on 
the great day', at one common tribunal'; and it will then remain 
for the Searcher of all hearts to show a collective universe', 
who was engaged in the most virtuous actions', or actuated hy 
the purest motives' — my country's oppressors', or' — [Here he 
was interrupted', and told to listen to the sentence of the law'.] 

My lord', shall a dying man be denied the legal privilege of 
exculpating himself, in the eyes of the community', from an 
undeserved reproach thrown upon him during his trial', by 
charging him with ambition', and attempting to cast away', fbt 
a paltry consideration', the liberties of his country'? Why did 
your lordship insuU me'?— or', rather', why insult Justice', by 
demanding of me why sentence of death should not be pro- 
nounced'? I know', my lord', that form prescribes that yon 
should ask the question': the form also presumes a right of 
answering'. This', no doubt', may be dispensed with'; and so 
might the whole ceremony of the trial', since sentence was 
already pronounced at the castle before your jury was empan- h 
nelled': your lordships are but the priests of the oracle' — and I j^ 
submit to the sacrifice'; but I insist on the whole of the fobw'- |<c 
[Here the court desired him to proceed'.] y' 

I am charged with being an emissary of France', An emk I^a 
sary of France'/ and for what end'? It is alleged that I wisbal ly 
to sell the independence of my country'/ And for what endl I- 
Was this the object of my ambition'? And is this the mode br j^ 
which a tribunal of justice reconciles contradictions'? No'; I f^J. 
am no emissary'. My ambition was to hold a plac^ among th f^j 
deliverers of my country' — not in power', not in profit', but',iD I 
the glory of the achievement'. Sell my country's independefl* 
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fkjeV and for what'? A change of masters'? N6'; but 
bition'f 

my country'! had jt been personal ambition that mflu- 

aoe'— had t* been the soul of my actions', could I not', 

education and fortune', by the rank and consideration 

family', have placed myself amongst the proudest of 
oppressors'? My country was my %dol\ To it I sacri- 
very selfish', every endearing sentiment'; an4 /or it I 
fer up my life'. No', my lord', I acted as an Ir%shman\ 
ined on delivering my country from the yoke of a foreign 
relenting tyranny', and from the more galling yoke of a 
ick faction', its joint partner and perpetrator in parricide', 
rewards are the ignominy of existing with an ezteriour 
ndour', and a consciousness of depravity'. 
M the wish of my heart to extricate my country from 
Nibly riveted despotism'. I wished to place her inde* 
6' beyood the reach of any power on earth'. I wished 
t'4ier:to that proud station in the world which Providence' 
3tincd fafe^r to fill'. 

ve been chawed with so great importance', in the efforts 
ncipate my country', as to be considered the key^stone of 
xibination of Irishmen', or', as your lordship expressed 
le life and blood of the conspiracy'." You do me honour 
ich' — ^you have given to the subaltern all the credit of a 
M<r'. There are men engaged in this conspiracy who 
t only superiour to me'y but even to your own conceptions 
r9elf\ my lord' — men before the splendour of whose 

and virtues I should bow with respectful deference', and 
irould think themselves dishonoured to be called your 
J»'— who would not disgrace themselves by shaking your 
Gained hand' — [Here he was interrupted'.] 
at', my lord', shall you tell me', on the passage to that 
d which that tyranny', of which you are only the inter- 
ry executioner', has erected for my murder' j that I am 
Ltablc for all the blood thai has been', and will be', shed 
struggle of the oppressed against the oppressor — shall you 
9 this'i cmd must 1 be so very a slave as not to repel it'? 
vho fear not to approach the omnipotent Judge', to answer 
3 conduct of my whole life' — am / to be appalled and 
d by a mere remnant of mortality here'? — by you', too', 
if it were possible to collect all the innocent blood that 
ave shed', in your unhallowed ministry', in one great 

37 
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reservw', your lordship might swim in it'? — [Here tke jui^ 
interfered'.] 

Let no man dare\ when I am dead', to chai^ me with dtt- 
honour': let no man attaint my memory', by bdieving that I 
could engage in any cause but that of my country's liberty and 
independence'; or that I could become the pliant minion of 
power in the oppression or the miseries of my countrymen*. 
The proclamation of the provisional government speaks my 
views*; from which no inference can be tortured to countenance 
barbarity or debasement at home', or subjection*, or humiliap 
tion', or treachery', from abroad'. I would not have submitted 
to a foreign invader' j for the same reason that I would resist 
the domestick oppressor^ In the dignity of freedom', I would 
have fought upon the threshold of my country', and its enemy 
should enter only by passing over my lifeless corpse'. And am 
/, who lived but for my country' j who have subjected niyself 
to the dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor',^ ud uof 
to the bondage of the grave\ only to give my cour^rymen thdr 
rights', and my country her independence', to ^je loaded with 
calumny^ and not suffered to resent and -a^rt^ it'? N&\ God 
forbid'! 

If the spirits of the illustrious dead', participate in the ogo- 
cerns and cares of those who were dear to them in this transi- 
tory life'— oh! ever dear and venerated shade of my deparied 
father', look down with scrutiny upon the conduct of yourarf 
fering son', and see if I have', even for a moment',* JevialBd 
from those principles of morality and patriotism*" which it 
your care to instil into my youthful mind', and (or which I 
now to offer up my life'. 

My lords', you seem impatient for the sacrifice'.* The bloirf|ir 
for which you thirst', is not congealed by the artificial terroun 
which surround your victim'; it circulates warmly and unruffled 
through the channels which God created for noble purposes', 
but which you are bent to destroy for purposes so grieeou, 1 1 :n 
that they cry to Heaven'. 

Be yet patient'. I have but a few words more to say'. Iia I ^, 
going to my cold and silent grave': my lamp of life is neaiir I v,^^ 
extinguished': my race is run': the grave opens to receive bb; I vVj^^ 
and I sink into its bosom'. I have but one request to asi^' J(^i ^ 
my departure from this world': it is the charity of its siUsei'* It! .^^^ 
Let no man ^nrite my epitaph'; for', as no man who knows ijirjfjj ^ 
motives', dares now vindicate them', let not prejudice norigifrr 
ranee asperse them'. Let them and me repose in obscurtfij 

•M6'm£nt— not, m6'mim\. ^YVu^^VAxbu «S4k'r£.Aae. mih^' 
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^d my tomb remain uninscribed', until other times and other 
men can do justice to my character V When my country takes 
her place among the nations of the earth', then\ and not till 
then , let my epitaph be written'. 1 havb donb*. 



SECTION XIX. 

Brutus* Harangue on the Death of Cesar. — Shakspsarb. 

Romans', countrymen', and lovers'! hear me for my cause'; 
and be silent\ that you may hear*. Believe me for my honour'; 
and have respect to my honour', that you may believe'. Cen- 
sure me in your wisdom'; and awake your senses', that you 
may the better judge'. — ^If there is any in this assembly', any 
dear friend of Cesar'* s\ to him I say', that Brutus^ love to 
Cesar was no less than his'. If, then', that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Cesar', this is my answer': Not that I loved 
Cesar less\ but that I loved Rome more\ Had you rather 
Cesar were living^ and die all slaves', than that Cesar were 
'iead'j to live all freemen'? — As Cesar loved me', I weep for 
llim*; as he was fortunate', 1 rejoice at it'; as he was valiant' y 
Ikonour him'; but', as he was ambitious', I slew him'. There 
iate tears for his love\ joy for his fortune', honour for his 
k^atour', and death for his ambition'. — ^Who is here so base', 
iitmt he would be a bondman'? If any', speak'; for him I have 
Who is here so rude', that he would not be a Ho- 
\'? If any', speak'; for him I have offended^ — ^Who is 
so vile', that he will not l&ve his country'? If any', speak'; 

him I have ofiended'. — I pause for a reply* 

L None' I Then none have I offended'. ^ I have done no more 
to Cesar', than you shall do to Brutus'. The question of his 
^teath is enrolled in the capitol'; his glory not extenuated', 
"Wherein he was worthy'; nor his oflences enforced', for which 
lie sufiered death'. 

Here comes his body\ mourned by Mark Antony'; who', 
"tttiough he had no hand in his death', shall receive the benefit 
ffd h» dying', a place in the commonwealth^' as which of you 
Mihail not'? — ^With this', I depart' — and', as I slew my best lover 
^Ar the good of Rome', I have the same dagger for myself', 
''smbeia it shall please my country to need m^Tdeath^ 
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SECTION XX. 
Ankmy*9 Oration over Cesar's Dead Body* — Shaksfbabi 

Friends', Romans', countrymen*! Lend me your ean\ 
I come to bury Ce8ar\ not to praise him'. 
The wiL that men do', lives after them*; 
The good is oft interred with their bones^: 
So let it be with Cesar*! Noble Brutus 
Hath told you', that Cesar was ambitunts\ 
If it were so', it was a grievous fdvU'; 
And grievously hath C^ar ansvoered it\ 
Here , under leave of Brutus and the rest', 
(For Brutus is an hbrumrahle m&n'; 
So are they a2^, all hdnonrable mdn',) 
Come I to speak in Cesar's funeral*. 

He was my friend\ &ithful and just to mo*: 
But Brutus says', he was ambitious^; 
And Brutus is an hdnourable mdn'. 
He hath brought many captives home to Rome', 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill*: 
Did this in Cesar seem ambitious'? 
When that the pddr have cried^^ Cesar hath wepT, 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuffs. 
Yet Brutus says he toas ambitious'; 
And Hrutus is an hdnourable m&n'. 
You all did sec', that', on the Lupercal', 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown*; 
Which he did thrice refuse': Was this ambition'? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious'; 
And', sure', he is an hdnourable m&n'. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke'; 
But here I am', to speak what I do knbw\ 
You all did love him once*; not without cause*; — 
What cause withholds you then to mdum for him7 
O judgment*! Thou art fled to brutish beasts'. 

And men have lost their reason*.^ ^Bear with me^ 

My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar*; 
And I must pause till it come back to me*. 

But yesterday the word', Cesar^, might 
Have stood against the world*! Now lies he there' 
And none so poor [as] to do him reverence*. 

Masters*! If I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage', 

1 should do Brutus wrong*, and Cassius wrong\ 
Who', you all know', Bxehdnourable men'. 

I will not do tUtm wrong' — I rather choose 
To wrong the dead\ to wrong myself and you'. 
Than I will wrong such hdnourable men'. 



\ 

I 
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ap. TV. Antony's oration. m 

But hcre*8 a parehment\ with the seal of Ge8ar\ 
I found it in his closet*: His his trtU\ 
Let but the comnions hear this testamentff 
(Which', pardon me', I do not mean to riatP,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Cesar*s loouiuif \ 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood*; 
Yea', be^ a h&ir of him for memory', 
And', dymg', mention it within their wills*. 
Bequeathing* it', as a rich legacy', 
Unto their issue'. 

If you have Uar»\ prepare to shed them now*. 
You all do know this mantle': I remember 
The first time ever C!csar put it on'; 
*Twas on a summer^s evening in his tent*: 
That day he overcame the Nervii' — 
Look*! In this place ran Casnus* dagger through *^- 

See what a rent the envious Caaca made* 

Through tlna the well-beloved Brutus stabbed*; 

And', as he plucked his cursed steel away', 

Mark how the blood of Cesar followed it*! 

TAm', this was the unkindcst cut of all*! 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab', 

Ingratitude'^ more strong than traitor's arms'. 

Quite vanquished him*! Then burst his mighty heart*, 

And in his mantle muffling up his face'. 

Even at the base of Pompey*s statue', 

Which all the while ran blood',) great Cesar isix*. 

C, what a fall was there', my countrymen*! 

Then JT, and you', and all of us', fell down', 

Whilst bloody treason flourished over us*. 

O', now you weep*; and I perceive you feel 

The dint of pity*! These are gracious drops*. 

Kind souls'! What*, weep you when you but behold 

Our Cesar's vesture wounded'? Look ye here*! — 

Here is himself — marred', as you see', by traitorM\ 

Grood friends*! Sweet friends*! Let me not stir yoo up 
To any sudden flood of muHni/. 
They that have tU>ne this deed, are kdnourable\ 
What private griefs they have', alas', I know not', 
That made them ao it'. They are wise and hdnauraMf 
And will', no doubt', with reason answer you*. 
I come not', friends', to steal away your hearts'! 
I am no orator' , as Brutus is'; 
But', as you know me all', a plain', blunt man', 
That love my friend* — and that they know fUll well', 
. That gave me publick leave to speas of him*! 
For I nave neither wit', nor words', nor worth*f 
Action', nor utterance*, nor power of speech', 
To stir men*s blood* — I only speak right on*ff^ 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know* — 
Show ^ou sweet Cesar's wounds\ poor', poor', dumb month^t 
And bid them speak for me*. But', were /, Brutu9\ 
87» 
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And Bruttuf^ AtOmii^^ there were* an Antony [tint] 
Would ruffle up your spirits', and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cenr', that should ma¥B 
The ^one» of Rons to rise and mutiny^ 



SECTION XXI. 

Speech of Henry the Fifth before the battle qfAgintourt 

Shakspeabe* 

Who*s he that wishes more men from England*? 
My cousin Westmoreland'? No\ my &ir oousin^ 
If we are marked to die', we are enough 
To do our country loss*; and if to live , 
The fewer men', the greater share of honoorV 
No\ no\ my lord*; wish not a mhn from England^ 
Rather proclaim it', Westmoreland', througmnit my ]iostf« 
That he who hath no stomach for this fight', 
May straight depart'; his passport shall be made'« 
And crowns', for convoy', put into his pursed 
We would not die in that man*s company*. 
This day is called the feast of Crispian\ 
He that outlives this day', and comes safe home', 
Will stand a-tiptoc when this day is named'. 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian\ 
He that outlives this day', and sees old age'. 
Will', yearly', on the vigil', feast his neighbours', 
And say', 'To-raorrow is St Crbpian*: 
Then will he strip his sleeve', and show his scare*. 
Old men forget\ yet shall not ail forget'; 
But they 'U remember', with advantages'. 
What feats they did that day*. Then shall oiur names', 
Familiar in their mouths as household words', 
Harry the king*, Bedford and Exeter*, 
Warwick and Talbot*,* Salisbury^ and Gloucester',^ 
Be, in their flowing cups', freshly remembered*. 
This story shall the good man teach his son*. 
And Crispian*s day shall ne'er^ go by'. 
From this time to the ending of the world'. 
But we and it shall be remembered*; 
We few', we happy few*, we band of brothers*; 
For he to-day that sheds his blood with me'. 
Shall be my brother': be he e*er^ so vUe', 
This day shall gentle his condition*; 
And gentlemen in England', now abed'. 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here*; 
And hold their manhoods cheap', while any speaks 
That fought ^Hith us upon St Crispian^s day*. 

•T61'b&t tS61z'bfir-r^. cQlds't&r. dNAre. •ine. 



* WnUd be^ grammatically. 
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SECTION XXII. 
Latt Farting cf the three Indian Friends.— lO^owa. 

When shall we three meet again ? 
When ahall we three meet agum? 
Oft ahall glowinff hope expire^ 
Oft shall weary love retire, 

Oft shall death and sorrow rei^ 

Ere* we three shall meet again. 

Tho' to distant lands we hie, 
Parched beneath a burning sky, 
Tho' the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship still unites our souls ; 

And, in fancy's wide domain. 

Oft shall we three meet again. 

When those burnished locks are gray, 
rhinned by manj|r a toil-spent day. 
When ailund this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine, 

Long may this loved hour remain. 

Oft may we three meet again. 

When the dream of life is fled. 
When those wasting lamps are dead, 
When, in cold oblivion's shade, 
Boauty, wit, and power are laid, 

Where immortal spirits reign, 

Tlhere may we three meet again. 



SECTION XXIII. 
TThe 8Mor'Boy*8 Dream. — ^ANomrxoinu 

In sIu fibers of midnight', the sailor-boy lay^; . 

His hammock swung loose at the sport of the wind^ 
But watch-worn and weary', his cares flew away'. 

And visions of happiaeiv . . danced o'er his iiiiod\ 

He dreamed of his home\ of his dear native bowen'. 
And pleasures that waited on life's merry mora^ 

While memory stood sidewise ', half covered with flowen 
And restored every rose', but secreted its thorn'. 

Then, fimcy her magical pinions spread wide', 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstasy riseV— 

Now', ftu/, fiur benind nim the green waters pflide', 
And the oot of his forefiithers' . . blesses his eyes^ 

*&re. 
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The JMnmine' . . damben in flowen o*«r tbe thateli'. 
And the awallow' . . singi sweet firom ber nest in the will 

AH trembling with transport, be niaee tbe latch'. 
And the moes of loved ones' . . rej^y to hm call*. 

A &ther bends o*er him with looks of deligfat'; 

His cheek is impearied with a mother*s warm tear', 
And the lips of the boy'. . in a love-kiss unite' 

With the lips of the maid whom his bosom holds dear\ 

The heart of the deeper' . . beats high in his breast^ 
Joy quickens his pulsed — all hardships seem oW, 

And a murmur of happiness' . . steals through his rest^— 
•^ O God'! thou hast blessed me'—- 1 ask for no mon\'* 

Ahl what is that flame which now bursts on his eye*? 

Ah'! what is that sound which now larums his ear*? 
Tis the lightning's red glare', painting hell on the sky*: 

Tis the crash of the thunder', the groan of the sphere*. 

He springs from bis hammock* — he flies to the deck*; 

Amazement confronts him with images dire* — 
Wild winds and mad waves' . . drive the vAsd awreck*— 

The masts fly in splinters' — the shrouds are on fire*! 

Like mountains the billows tremendously swell*; 

In vain the lost wretch' . . calls on Mary to save*; 
Unseen hands of spirits' . . are ringing his knelT, 

And the death-angel flaps his broad wings o*er tbe wave* 

Oh', 8Ailor-b6y'! w6 to thy dream of delight'! 

In darkness dissolves tlio gay frost-work of bliss* — 
Where now is the picture that fancy touched bright* — 

Thy parents* fond pleasures', and love's honeyed kiss'7 

Oh', sftilor-boy'! s&ilor-b6v'! never again 

Shall home', love', or kindred', thy wishes repay*: 

Unblessed and unhonourcd', down deep in the main', 
Full many a score fathom', thy frame shall decay*. 

No tomb shall e*er plead to remembrance for thee', 
Or redeem form or frame from the merciless surge'; 

But the white foam of waves' . . shall thy winding-sheet be'. 
And winds in the midnight of winter', thy dirge*. 

On beds of green sea-flowers' . . thy limbs shall be laid*; 

Around thy white bones' . . the red coral shall grow*; 
Of thy &ir yellow locks' . . threads of amber be made', 

And every part suit to thy mansion below*. 

Days*, years', and ages', shall circle away'. 
And still the vast waters' . . above thee shall roll*: 



Earth loses thy pattern forever and aye' — 
Oh', sailor-bd/! sAilor-b6y'! peace to thy 



soul*. 
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SECTION XXIV, 

Hamld^B Soliloquy on Death.-^mjLSJonLKBM* 

To be'— or not to be* — that is the queftiop^ 
Whether 'tis noUer in the mind to snfibr 
The stings and arrows of outrageous fbrtune'^- 
Or io take arms affainst a sea of troubles^. 
And', by opposin^p, end them 7 To die'— 4o sloej/^- 
No more'?— -and', by a sloep^ to say wo end 
The heart4ushe', and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to': — ^*Tis a consuiliination 
DoToatly to bo wished'. To die' — to sleep'— 
To slMp* — ^perchance', to dr^am* — ay\ there's the mb^^i 
For', in that sleep of death', what dreams may oome'f 
When wo have shuffled off this mortal coil', 
Must give us pause ^. — There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long lifc^ 
For who could bear the whips and scorns of time\ 
Th' oppressor's wrong*, the proud man's contamely\ 
The panffs of despised love\ the law's delay*. 
The insolence of office', and the spurns 
Hiat patient merit of the unworthy takei^. 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin*? Who would fardels* boar". 
To groan and sweat under a weary life'. 
But that the dread of something aflcr death', 
(That undiscovered country from whoso bourn 
No traveller returns',) puzdes the will'. 
And makes us rather bear those ills wo have'. 
Than fly to others that we know not of *7 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all*, <% 

And thus the native hoe of resolution 
Is sicklied 4^6r with the pale cast of thought*; 
And enterprises of neat pith and moment'. 
With this regard', their currents turn away'. 
And lose the name of action*. 



SECTION XXV- 
Coto'j Soliloquff on the Immortality of the Soul.'^koDViQK 

It must be so* — ^Plato', thou reasonest weH*— 
Ebe', whence this pleasing hope*, this fiind de8ire\ 
This longing after immortality*? 
Or', whence this secret dread' and inward horronr'. 
Of fidlinff into naught*? Why shrinks the sonl 
Back on ncrself, and startles at destruction*? 
Tis the divinity that stirs within us*, 
*11s heav'n itself that points out a hereafter', 

•Fardel, oppressive burden* 
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And intiiiittes eternity to m&nV 

Eternityl— Thou ^leuin|r', dreadftil thonghtM 

lliroiigh what yanety of untried bcingr\ 

Throuffh what now teenea and changes mnst we pm*!— - 

The wide', ^* unboonded proapect lies befiure me*: 

Bat ahadowa\ cloada', and darkneaa reat upon it*. 

Here will I ho]d\ If there 'a a power above ns', 

(And that there ia', all nature eriea aloud 

Through all her worka',) ho muat delight in virtoe*; 

And tmit which he delighta in', must be happy*. 

But when7 or where*? This world wan inucfo fbr Gbaar*. 

I'jm weary of oonjeeturea'— thin must end them\ 

[Laying his hand an Me 
Thua I am doubly armed \ My death', and liie\ 
My bane and antidote', are both before me\ 
This', in a momenf , brings me to an end*; 
But thia informa me I shal} never die*: 
The aonl', aecured in her existence', smilea 
At the drawn dagger', and defies its point*. 
The atara ahall rade away\ the aan himaelf 
Grow dim with age', and nature sink in yeara'; 
But thou ahalt flouriah in immortal youth*, 
Unhurt amidat the war of elements*. 
The wreck of matter', and the crush of worlds*. 



SECTION XXVI. 
The Dying Christian to his SouL-^ "* 

Vital spark of heavenly flame', 
Quit', oh quit', this mortal frame*: 
Trembling', hoping*, ling'ring', flying\ 
Oh', the pain', the bliss', of dying*! 
Cease', fond nature', cease thy strifb'. 
And let me languish into life*. 

Hark*! they whisper*: angels say', 
* Sister spirit', come away'.' 
What is this absorbs me quite*? 
Steals my senses*, shuts my sight\ 

Drowns my spirit', draws my breath*? 

TcU me*, my soul', can this be death'? 

The world recedes*: it disappears*! 
Heav*n opens on my eyes'! my ears' 

With sounds seraphick ring*! 
Lend', lend vonr wings*! I mount*! I fly 
O grtve'l where is thy victory*? 

O ddath'! where is thy sting*? 



CHAPTER V. 



PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

I%e Alhambra by Moonlight. — Irvino. 

LTB given a picture of my apartment on my first taking 
don* of it': a few evenings have produced a thorough 
) in the scene and in my feelings'. The moon', which 
OS invisible', has gradually gain^ upon the nights', and 
)lls in full splendour above the towers', pouring a flood 
ipercd light into every court and hall*. The garden 
1 my window', is gently lighted up'; the orange andcitron 
. are tipped with silver'; the fountain'^ . sparkles in the 
cams'; and even the blush of the rose'. . is faintly visible^ 
ve sat for hours at my window', inhaling the sweetness 
garden', and musing on the checkered features* of those 
history is dimly shadowed out in the elegant memorials 
\ Sometimes I have issued forth at midnight'. . when 
thing was quiet', and have wandered over the whole 
g*. Who can do justice to a moonlight night in such a 
I'l and in such a placeM The temperature of an Anda- 
midnight in summer', is perfectly ethcrear. We seem 
ip into a purer atmosphere*; there is a serenity of souP, 
ancy of spirits*, an elasticity of frame', that render mere 
\ce'** . enjoyment*. The ef^t of moonlight', too', on the 
bra', has something like enchantment'* . Every rent and 

of time*, every mouldering teint and weather-stain', dis- 
8*; the marble resumes its original whiteness*; the long 
ades brighten in the moonbeams'; the halls are illumin- 
ith a softened radiance',' until the whole edifice reminds 

the enchanted palaco of an Arabian tale*. At such a 
[ have ascended to the little pavilion', called the queen's 
', to enjoy its varied and extonsive prospect*. To the 
the snowy summits of the Sierra Nevada', would gleam', 

z^sh'ftn. 'FAAn'tln—not, (b^n'tn, «=FA'Uh&re2. «»Eg-ilif4 
le. •En-tiULnf m^at-^ot, miwt ' RA'd^-&iiM— iiot, wiNi 
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like silver clouds', against the darker firmament', and all tbe 
outlines of the mountain'. . would be softened', yet delicately 
defined*. My delight', however', would be to lean over the 
parapet of the Tocador', and gaze down upon Granada',' spread 
out uke a map below me': all buried in deep repose', and its 
white palaces and convents sleeping', as it were', in the mooa- 

shine'. 

Sometimes I would hear the faint sounds of castanets firom 
some party of dancers' . . lingering in the Alameda*; at other 
times', I have heard the dubious tones of a guitar', and the 
notes of a single voice' . . rising from some solitary street', and 
have pictured to myself some youthful cavalier', serenaddng his 
lady's window'; a gajlant custom of former days', but now 
sadly on the decline', except in the remote towns and villages 
of Spain^ 

Such are the scenes that have detained me for many an hour', 
loitering about the courts and balconies of the castle', enjoying 
that mixture^ of revery and sensation which steal away exist* 
enoe" in a southern climate' — and it has been almost morning 
before I have retired to my bed', and been lulled to sleep by 
the fidling waters of the fountain of Lindaraxa*. 



SECTION II. 

Reflections on the Moslem Domination in l^pain. — ^Ib. 

One of my favourite<» resorts is the balcony of the central 
window of the Hall of Ambassadors', in the lofty tower of 
Comares'.* I have just been seated there', enjoying the clos8 / 
of a long', brilliant day'. The sun', as he sunk behind the 
purple mountains of Alhama', sent a stream of effulgence up 
the valley of the Darro , that spread a melancholy pomp over 
the ruddy towers of the Alhambra', while the Vega', covered ' 
with a slight', sultry vapour that caught the setting ray', seem- 
ed spread out in the distance* like a golden sea\ Not a breati 
of air disturbed the stillness' of the hour'; and though the feirf 
sound of musick and merriment*^ now and then arose from tto i> 
gardens of the Darro', it but rendered more impressive tiiB t 
monumental silence of the pile which overshadowed me'. It -- 

.J^^J^l^^U. , . ^^Mlks'tshAre— not, tshftr. •Egz-lst'finse-not. «n« , ' 
^Fi'vftrlt eDIs'tinBe— not, dls'tanse. 'Stirnfcs— not, nis. sM4r'r«'in*fl» 

•w^£"® ^J** towers belonging to the Albembra, the eplendid fertifled vtimi ' ■■ 
tbt Jtfooridi princw tint flQtm«t\^ t«^«dL in Gruuula. »wii"eB v"^ ^ 
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was one of those hours and scenes in which memory asserts 
an almost magical power', and', like the evening sun' . . beam- 
ing on these mouldering towers', sends back her retrospective 
rays to light up the glories of the past'. 

As I sat watching the effect of the declining daylight upon 
this Moorish pile', I was led into a consideration of the light*, 
elegant',* and voluptuous character prevalent throughout its 
internal architecture',^ und to contrast it with the grand', but 
gloomy', solemnity of the Gothick edifices', reared by the Span- 
ish conquerors'. The very architox^ture'' thus bespeaks the oppo- 
site and irreconcilable natures'" of the two warlike people who 
so long battled here for the mastery of the Peninsula*. By 
degrees', I (ell into a course of musing upon the singular fea- 
tures of the Arabian or Morisco Spaniards', whose whole exist- 
ence is as a tnle that is told', and certainly forms one of the 
most anomalous', yet splendid', episodes in history'. Potent* 
and durable as was their dominion', we have no one distinct 
title by which to designate them'. They were a nation', as it 
were'," without a legitimate country or a name*. A remote 
wave of the great Arabian inundation', cast upon the shores of 
Europe', they seemed to have all the impetus of the first rush 
of the torrent'. Their course of conquest from the rock of 
Gibraltar to the cliffs of the Pyrenees', was as rapid and bril- 
liant as the Moslem victori(?s of Syria and Egypt'. Nay', had 
they not been checked on the plains of Tours', all France', all 
Europe', might have bcc?n overrun with the same facility as the 
empires of the oust'; and the crescent might', at this day', have 
glittered on the fanes of Paris and of London'. 

Repelled within the limits of the Pyrenees', the mixed hordes 
of Asia and Africa that formed this great irruption', gave up 
the Moslem principles of conquest', and sought to establish' in 
Spain a peaceful and permanent dominion'. As conquerors', 
their heroism was only equalled by their moderation'; and in 
both', for a timo', they excelled the nations with whom they 
oontended'. Severed from their native homes', they loved the 
land given them', as they supposed', by Allah', and strove to 
embellish it with every thing that cx>u\d administer to the happi- 
ness of man'. Laying the foundations of their power in a 
•ystem* of wise and equitable laws', diligently cultivating the 
mris and sciences', and promoting agriculture',*' manufactures', 
cind commerce', they gradually formed an empire', .unrivalled 

•Er4-ff4nt— not, gwnt. ' Ar'kd'tfik-tsh&rc— not, Uh&r. «Ni'tshArez— 
iCytih&rz. <iF6'tftnt— not, tunt «Wir. fE.8t&b'nirii-4iot, U4&b']lih. 
vflU'Uiii— not, turn. I'Aflr'r^^k&l.tihikre. 
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for its prosperity', by any of the empires of Christendom*; and 
diligently drawing round them the graces and refinements that 
marked the Arabian empire in the east at the time of its greatest 
civilization', they diffused the light of oriental knowledge through 
the western regions of benighted Europe'. 

The cities of Arabian Spain became the resort of Christian 
artisans', in which to instruct themselves in the useful arts'. 
The universities of Toledo', Cordova', Seville', and Granada', 
were sought by the pale student* from other lands', to acquaint 
himself with the sciences of the Arabs', and the treasured lore 
of antiquity'; the lovers of the gay sciences', resorted to Cor- 
dova and Granada', to imbibe the poetry and musick of the 
east'; and the steel -clad warriours of the north'. . hastened thither 
to accomplish themselves in the graceful exercises and courteous 
usages of chivalry'-'' 

If the McNslem monuments in Spain'; — ^if the Mosque of Cor- 
dova', the Alcazar of Seville', and the Alhambra of Granada', 
still bear inscriptions fondly boasting of the power and perma- 
nency of their dominion', can the boast be derided as arrogant 
and vain'? Greneration afler generation*, century after century 
had passed away', and still they maintained possession of the 
land'. A period had elapsed' . . longer than that which has 
passed since Elngland was subjugated by the Norman conquer- 
ors'; and the descendants of Musa and Tarik might as little 
anticipate being driven into exile across the same straits'., 
traversed by their triumphant ancestors', as the descendants of 
Rollo and William', and their victorious peers', may dream o( 
being driven back to the shores of Normandy'. 

With all this', however', the Moslem empire in Spain'. . was 
but a brilliant exotick that took no permanent root in the soil it 
embellished'. Secured from'' all their neighbours of the ^-est 
by impassable barriers of** faith and manners', and separated 
by seas and deserts from'' their kindred of'' the east', they were 
an isolated people'. Their whole existence was a prolonged', 
though gallant' , and chi valrick struggle for' a foot-hold in a usurped 
land'. They were the outposts and frontiers of** Islamism'. 
The peninsula was the j;reat battle-f^round where the Grothick 
conquerors of** the north', and the Moslem conquerors of"* the 
east', met and strove for"" mastery'; and the fiery courage of' 
the Arab'. . was at length subdued by the obstinate and perse- 
vering valour of'' the Goth'. 

Never was the annihilation of'' a people more complete thai 

•St&'dint— not, dtmt ^Tshlv'W.rd— not, ahiv'til-T^, *FVAm-«l 
wm. ^ Av— not, UT, nor, of. « F6c— not, fiir, nor, fr. 
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tiiat of* the Morisco Spaniards'. Where are they*? Ask the 
shores of' Barbary and its desert places'. The exiled remnant 
of* their once powerful empire', disappeared among the barba- 
rians of Africa', and ceased to be a nation'. They have not 
even left a distinct name'. . behind them', though for** nearly 
eight centuries they were a distinct people'. The home of their 
adoption and of* their occupation for^ ages', refuses to acknow- 
4fidge them but as invaders and usurpers^ A few broken 
monuments'. . are all that remain to bear witness to their power 
and dominion', as solitary rocks lefl far in the interiour', bear 
testimony to the extent of* some vast inundation*. Such is the 
Alhambra': — a Moslem pile in the midst of* a Christian land*;— 
an oriental palace'. . amidst the Gothick edifices of* the west*;— 
an degant memento of* a brave', intelligent', and graceful peo- 
ple', who conquered*, ruled', and passed away*. 



SECTION m. 
Thoughts on Hand'Wriiing.^^'VERVLAKcmim 

Extract— from BIim* Talinnan, of 183& 

When one has nothing which is actually new or interestiiig 
to say upon a subject', it is a question which very naturally 
suggests** itself to the reader', why he writes about it at all*? 
r, therefore', suppose this question directed to myself*; and 
reply', with perfect honesty', that', in making such remarks as 
occur to me on the subject of chirography', I am fulfilling a 
promise*, and also writing a preface^ to a story which I have 
to tell*. 

I have had reasons for meditating much on the m3rstery of 
hand-writings', though my reflections have resulted in no new 
discoveries'; and I have neither solved any of the paradozes'i 
nor oome to a definite conclusion on any of the doubtful points 
with which the subject is pregnant'. The first difficulty which 
was suggested* to my mind about it', occurred in early child- 
hood*. I could not discover how the rapping of me over the 
knuckles with a long', round', lignum-vitSB ruler', until those 
articulations were" discoloured and lame', was to assist me in 
tising my fingers with ease and grace', in copying the pithy 
•craps of morality which were^ set before me*. My master , 
liowever', seemed to think it was good for me*. The poor man 

•Ov— 4iot,tnr, Dor,«f. ^FAr— oot, fbr, iior,/r. •S&g.jlif. 'Pr^fls. 
•W«r. 
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Ux^ a world of pains\ and gave me a great many', to ibpj 
little purpose'. 

1 certainly never became a proficient in caligraphy'. I have', 
however', in the course of my life', been consoled for my own 
miperfections on this score', by observing scholars', statesmen',* 
and gentlemen at large', who passed very well in the world', 
and obtained professorships', outfits', and salaries', and the 
entree into polite society' , whose signs manual were^ hieroglyph- 
icks', which Champollion himself would give up in d€»|»ir\ 
Their whole manipulBition', (as the learned*" would say',) with 
pen', ink', and paper', produced a result so utterly undecipfaer« 
able'y that', instead of its * painting thought', cmd speaking to 
the eyes',' if their secretaries or correspondents had not known 
what tbey wanted to say', or to have said for them', the persodi 
interested in their despatches', might as well have been in the 
innocent situation of John Lump and Looney Mactwalter', when 
they had ' mixed the billy-duxes*.' 

I have known lawyers and doctors whose atitographick out- 
pourings the solicitor and apothecary alone understood by pro- 
fessioiud instinct': and yet', the bUls in chancery of the former', 
fairly engrossed', produced suits that are not yet decided'; and 
the prescriptions of the latter', found their way into the patient's 
system','' and caused a great effect'. 

There is one thing', however', on which I have made up my 
mind decidedly'; which is', that one who writes so detestable a 
hand that he cannot read it himself, acts in an improper man- 
ner', and abuses the gift which Cadmus was good enough to 
introduce into Europe'. 

The character of my own writing seems somewhat amended 
since time has laid his frosty hand upon my head', and cramped 
the joints of my fingers'. It is less capricious in the variety of 
directions in which the letters run', and less luxuriant in gratui- 
tous additions to their tops and bottoms', and natural termina- 
tions'. They look more like a platoon of regular troops', and 
less like a militia training'; more like an arrangement produced 
by the agency of human intellect', and less lie the irregular 
scratches made by the brute creation in the surface of the soil'; 
so that I get along without any material difficulty^ and have', 
indeed', been sometimes complimented on the elegance of mj 
writing*. 

That the intellectual and moral character of a person may 
be ascertained from his hand- writing', is a theory* which many 

. r^^^^^I^^"^—^^^ mtin. »»w4r. «Wm'*d. ^Sls'tSm— not, di'tMO. 
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are fond of believing in'; and', to a certain extent', it may be 
made to appear plausible'. 

The sex of the writer may be conjectured with more infalli- 
bility than any other attribute'. 

*• The bridegroom's letters stand in row above'. 
Tapering', yet straight', like pine trees in his grove*; 
While free and fine the bride's appear below', 
As light and slender as her jessamines grow.^" 

Stiir, one cannot always tell from the appearance* of a manu- 
script', whether a lady or a gentleman has held the pen'. I had 
a female relative', who was a strong', stout-built woman', to be 
sure', but who wrote a hand so formidably masculine', that the 
only suiter that ever made her an offer', was terrified out of his 
negotiation by the first billet-doux he had the honour of receiv- 
ing from her'. He was a slender and delicately made man', 
and wrote a fine Italian hand'. 

Next to the sex', the age of the writer may be guessed at 
from the chirography', with most certainty': but some people 
write a puerile hand all their lives'. The gravest maxims', the 
profoundest thoughts', the most abstruse reasonings', have some- 
times been originally imbodied in signs as fantastical as the 
scrawls made in sport by a child'. On the other hand', men of 
regular temperament', and methodical habits of business', will 
acquire a formed and deliberate character in their hand- writing', 
which is often not impaired until extreme age'. 

The nation', profession', and other accidental properties of a 
person', may also', perhaps', in a majority of instances', be 
discovered from his chirograph'. It is obvious', however', that 
there is no mystery in this which philosophy needs be invoked 
to elucidate'. Mr. Owen's doctrine of circumstances will explain 
it very satisfactorily'. 

Some conceited people try to write as badly as they can', 
because they have heard', and believe', that it is a proof of 
genius'. While all admit', that this notion is altogether absurd', 
It is generally conceded that men of genius do write in a very 
obscure', infirm', or eccentrick character'; in illustration of 
which fact', a thousand instances might be adduced', such as 
Byron', and Chalmers', and Jeffrey', and Bonaparte', and so 
forth': — ^a goodly assortment in the same lot'! One thing is very 
certain', that they who write a great deal for the press', will 
soon write very badly': and it is by no means necessary to 
ascribe this circumstance to intellectual organization'. Bona- 
parte had no time', when dictating to six clerks at once', or 

*Ap-p^4r' Itnie. 
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when signing treaties on horseback', to cultivate a clear rtmning 
hand'. Distinguished as he was above other men in his feme 
and in his fortunes', I believe we may also concede to him the 
honour of having written the worst', possible hand', deciphera- 
ble by human ingenuity'. And when we find', from the fac- 
similes of some of his eariy despatches', how abominably he 
spelled\ as well as wrote', we are led to infer', that a defective 
education', and an eagle-eyed ambition which soon b^an U) 
gaze too steadily at the sun', to regard the motes in the atmo- 
sphere', will sufficiently account for a matter of so small import 
ance to so great a man', without resorting to ^ metaphyseal diiP 
to account for his bad writing'. 

But to leave this droughty and prosing disqnisiticm', I am 
minded to illustrate both the evils and the advantages of.bad or 
illegible writing', by incidents* which have occurred', or are 
easily supposable', in real life'. My poor old master', against 
whose memory I cherish no malice', notwithstanding his fre 
quent fustigation of my youthful knuckles', when he despaired 
of my profiting', either by the unction of his precepts', or the 
sore application of his ruler', endeavoured to fright me into 
amendment by examples'. He composed for my use', a digested 
chronicle of casualties which had befallen those who perpetrated 
unseemly scrawls'; and after the manner of Swift', entitled his 
tract', " God's Revenge against Cacography'." I have long 
since lost the precious gift'; but I have not forgotten all the 
legends it contained '. 

The tale is old of the English gentleman^ who had procured 
for his friend a situation in the service of the East India Com- 
pany', and who was put to unprofitable expense by misreading 
an epistle', in which the latter endeavoured to express his grati- 
tude'. " Having'," said the absentee', " been thus placed in a 
post where I am sure of a regular salary', and where I have it 
in my power', while I enjoy health', to lay up something every 
year to provide for the future', I am not unmindful of my bene- 
factor', and mean soon to send you an equivalent\^^ Such s 
villanous hand did this grateful Indian write', that the gentle* 
man^ thought he meant soon to send him an elephant. Accord- 
ingly', he erected a large outhouse for the unwieldy pet'; hat 
never got any thing to put into it', except a little pot of sweet- 
meats', and an additional bundle of compliments'. 

Few who have read the newspapers', have not seen an anec* 
dote of an amateur of queer animals', who sent an order to 
Africa for two monkeys*. The word two\ as he wrote it',io 

•In'ii-d&iiU— not, dimtf. ^Jin'tl-m&B— not, mm. 
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leienibled the figures 100', that his literal and single-minded 
agent* was somewhat perplexed in executing this commission', 
at it compelled him to make war on the whole nation'. And 
gieat was the naturalist's surprise and perplexity, when he re* 
ceived a letter', informing him', in mercantile phraseology', that 
80 monkeys had been shipped', as per copy of the bill of lading 
enclosed', and that his correspondent hoped to be able to execute 
the rest of the order in time for the next vessel'. 

Many', too', must have read a story which appeared in the 
JBtDglish newspapers', a few months since', of the distressful 
predicament into which a poor fisherman's wife was thrown by 
the receipt oC a letter from her husband', who had been absent 
from home', with several of his brethren', beyond the ordinary 
time'. The honest man stated', in piscatorial phrase', the causes 
of his dietention', and what luck he had met with in his fishing'* 
But the conclusion of his bulletin', as spelled by his loving', 
amphibious helpmate', was as follows': * i am no more'!' The 
poor woman gazed awhile on this fatal', official intelligence of 
her husband's demise', and then on her eleven now fatherless 
infants'; and then she burst into a paroxysm of clamorous 
sorrow', which drew around her the consorts of seventeen other 
fishermen who had departed in company with the deceased 
man*. None of them could read'; but they caught from the 
widow's broken lamentations', the contents of the supernatural 
postscript'; and taking it for granted', that th€y had all been 
served in the same manner by the treacherous element', they 
all lifted up their voices', and the corners of their aprons', and 
made an ululation worthy of so many forsaken mermaids'. In 
the words of the poet', they made " 'igh water in the sea'," on 
whose margin they stood'; when one of the overseers of the 
poor', who came to the spot', alarmed by the rumour that the 
parish was like to be burdened with eighteen new widows', and 
a hundred and odd parcel of orphans', snatched the letter from 
the weeping Thetis', and silenced the grief of the company', by 
makinff out its conclusion correctly ', which was', ' I add no 
more'. 

There is a memorable passage in our annals', which must he 
fiuniliar to those who have read the old chronicles and records 
of our early', colonid history'. I allude to the consternation 
mto which the General Court of the Massachusetts', and their 
associated settlements', were thrown', when their clerk read to 
them a letter from a worthy divine', purpoitiiig', that he address* 
0d them', not as magistrates', but at a set «f imkan De9U$\ 
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The horrour-stricken official paused in his prelection', agbailt 
as was the clerk in Elngland' — for whose proper psaUn a wag 
had substituted * Chevy Chase',' — when he came to the words', 
' woful hunting*.' He looked at the manuscript again', and 
afler a thorough examination', exclaimed', *' yea'! it ti Indian 
Devils'." A burst of indignation from the grave Sanhedrim', 
longl. loud', and deep', followed this declaration'. They 
would all have better brooked to be called by the name c^ 
Baptists', Papists', or any other pestilent hereticlcs', than to be 
branded as the very heathen', whom they had themselves never 
scrupled to compliment by calling them children of Beelzebub'. 
If I remember aright', the venerable Cotton Mather notes', in 
his biographies of the eminent divines of his day', that the 
innocent offender was', in this instance', roughly handled by 
the secular arm of justice', for insulting the dignitaries both of 
church and state', before he had an opportunity of convindng 
his brother dignitaries', that the off^ensive epithet', Indian DemU'j 
was a pure mistake in their manner of reading his epistle'; in- 
asmuch as he had meant to employ the more narmless phrase', 
Individval8\ The apology was accepted'; though', I observe', 
that the latter word is', at present', deemed impolite', if not 
actionable', in Kentucky'; and is as provoking to a citizen of 
that state', as it was to dame Quickly to be called a woman', 
and a thing to thank God on', by Sir John Falstaff"'. 



SECTION IV- 
7%6 Monk. — Sterne. 



' 



A POOR Monk of the order of St. Francis', came into the 
room to beg something for his convent'. The moment I cast 
my eyes upon him', I was determined not to give him a single 
sous'; and', accordingly', I put my purse into my pocket', bot- 
toned it up', sot myself a little more upon my centre', and ad- 
vanced gravely up to him'. There was something', I fear', 
forbidding in my look'. I have his picture this moment before 
my eyes', and think there was that in it which deserves better'. I- 

The Monk', as I judged from the break in his tonsure', (a fef j" 
scattered white hsiirs upon his temples being all that remained 
of it',) might be about seventy'; but from his eyes'^ and tW 
sort o{ fire that was in them', which seemed more tempered bf I * 
courtesy than years', could be no more than sixty', — ^TraB 1.'^ 
might lie between'. He was certainly ^xtyfive'; and ib»g»P^ 
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ere] air of his countenance', notwithstanding something seemed 
to have been planting wrinkles in it before their time', agreed to 
the account*. 

It was one of those heads which Guido has often painted - 
mild*, pale', penetrating*; free from all common-place ideas of 
&t', contented ignorance', looking downwards upon the earth*. 
B looked forward'; but looked as if it beheld something he^ 
pond this world*. How one of his order came by it', heaven 
above', who let it fall upon a Monk's shoulders', best knows*; 
but it would have suited a Bramin'; and had I met it upon the 
plains of Hindostan', I had reverenced it*. 

The rest of his outline may be given in a few strokes*: it 
might be put into the hands of any one to design'; for it was 
neither elegant', nor otherwise^ but as character and expression 
made it so*. It was a thin', spare form', somewhat above the 
ccmnmon size*, if it lost not the distinction by a bend forward 
in the figure' — but this was the attitude of entreaty'; and as it 
now stands present to my imagination', it gains more than it 
kwes by it*. 

When he had entered the room three paces', he stood still*; 

tnd laying his lefl hand upon his breast', (a slender', white 

staff with which he journeyed', being in his right',) when I had 

got close up to him', he introduced himself with the little story 

of the wants of his convent', and the poverty of his order'; and 

did it with so simple a grace', and such an air of deprecation 

Was there in the whole cast of his look and figure',-— that I inust 

have been bewitched' . . not to have been struck with it'. A 

better reason was', I had predetermined not to give him a smgle 

mous\ 

Tb very true\ said I', replying to a cast upwards with his 
eyes', with which he had concluded his address' — 'tis very true'; 
ttod Heaven be their resource', who have no other than the 
tskaritp of the world'; the stock of which', I fear', is no way 
MiiflScient for the many great claims that are hourly made 
upon it*. 

As I pronounced the words great claims', he gave a slight 
glance with his eyes downwards upon the sleeve of his tunick*. 
——I felt the full force of the appeal*. — I acknowledge it', said 
¥' — a coarse hllbit', and that but once in three years', with a 
smeager diet', are no great matters'; but the true point of pity 
ocnsiders that the comforts of life can be earned in the world 
but little industry', and that your order wishes to procure 
I by pressing upon a fund which is the property of the 
^\ the blind*, the aged', and the infirm*; — ^tbe capUve\ whe 
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lies down counting over and over again the days of his afflic* 
tion', languishes also lor his share of it'. Had you heen of die 
order of mercy\ instead of the order of St. Franci9\ poor as 
I am', continued 1', pointing to my portmanteau', full cheerfully 
should it have been opened to you for the ransom of the unfor- 
tunate'. The monk made me a bow'. But', resumed F, the 
unfortunate of our own country'^ surely have the Jint rights',* 
and I have left thousands in distress upon the English shore'. 
The Monk gave a cordial wave with his head', as much as to 
say', ^ No £)ubf; there is misery enough in every comer of 
the world', as well as within our convent'.' But we distinguish', 
said r, laying my hand upon the sleeve of his tunick', in retam 
for his appeal', we distinguish', my good father', betwixt those 
who wish only to eat the bread of tl^ir own labour'^ and those 
who eat the bread of other people's', and have no other plan in 
life than to get through it in sloth and ignorance for Ae hw 
ifGod'l 

The poor Franciscan made no reply^; a hectick of a motoent 
passed across his cheek', but it could not tarry\ Natme 
seemed to have done with her resentmenU in him^ He Aoiui 
none'; but letting his staff fall within his arm', he pressed bodi 
his hands on his breast with resignation', and retir^\ 

My heart smote me the moment he shut the door*. — Pshaw'! 
said r, with an air of carelessness', three several times'. Bat 
it would not do':— every ungracious syllable I had uttered', 
crowded back upon my imagination'. I reflected that I bad no 
right over the poor Franciscan but to deny him'; and that the 
punishment of that was enough to the disappointed', without 
the addition o^ unkind language', I considered his gray hairt)' <ir 
his courteous figure seemed to re-enter'^ and gently ask me', | T 
what injury he had done me', and why I could use him thvsl ^ i 
I would have given twenty livres for an advocated — I have be- 
haved very ilV, said I within myself; but I have only just set I*^ 
out upon my travels', and shall learn better manners as I get 
along'. h^ 



9.; 






SECTION V. I -h 

Story of Le Fever. — Sterne. 






It was some time in the summer of that year in which D« 
dermond was taken by the allies', when my uncle Toby *• 
'""'^ evening getting his supper', with Trim sitting behind ttJP^' 
small sideboard'— \ sa^'^ sitting'^ for', in consideratioDrfp^^ 



one 
at a 
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(6 corporal's lame knee', (which sometimes gave him exquisite 
din') when my uncle Toby dined or supped alone', he would 
jver suffer the corporal to stand': and the poor fellow's vene- 
ition for his master was such', that', with a proper artillery', 
ly uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself \ with less 
ouble than he was at to gain this point over him*: for many a 
ooe when my uncle Toby supposed the corporal's leg was at 
Nst', he would look back', and detect him standing behind him', 
ith the most dutiful respect'. This bred more little squabbles 
^twixt them', than all other causes', for five and twenty years 
getber*. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper', when the 
ndlord of a little inn in the village came into the parlour', with 
I empty vial in his hand', to beg a glass or two of sack*: 'TIS 
r a poor gentleman' — I think', of the army\ said the land- 
rd', who was taken ill at my house four days ago*, and has 
yver held up his head since*, or had a desire to taste anything 
1 just now', that he had a fancy for a glass of sack', and a 
in toast*. — ^''I think'," says he', taking his hand from his 
lehead'-r-" it would comfort me'." — If I could neither beg', 
)rPow', nor buy such a thing', added the landlord', I would 
most stial it for the poor gentleman', he is so ilV — I hope he 
ill still mind\ continued he', — we are all of us concerned 
T him*. 

Thou art a good-natured soul', I will answer for the6*, cried 
y uncle Toby*; and thou shalt drink the poor gentleman's 
jalth in a glass of sack thyself — and take a couple of bot- 
es', with my service', and tell him he is heartily welcome to 
em*, and to a dozen more\ if they will do him g66d'. 
Though I am persuaded', said my uncle Toby', as the land- 
•rd shut the door', he is a very compassionate fellow'. Trim', 
at I cannot help entertaining a high opinion of his guest too\ 
"here must be something more than common in him\ that', in 
) short a time', should win so much upon the affections of his 
ott' — and of his whole family\ added the corporal*, for they 
le all concerned for him*. — ^Step after him*, said my uncle 
'oby'— do', Trim', and ask if he knows his yidme*. 

I have quite forgotten it', truly*, said the landlord', coming 
Bck into the parlour with the corporal'; but I can ask his son 
gain'. — Has he a son with him', Uien'? said my uncle Toby'. 
—A boy', repMed the landlord', of about eleven or twelve years 
Tage*; but the poor creature has tasted almost as little as his 
Kti^*. He does nothing but mourn and lament for him night 
M dav'. He has not stirred from the bed-side these two days^ 
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My undo Toby laid down his knife and fork', and thrust Us 
plate from before him', as the landlord gave him the account*; 
and Trim', without being ordered', took them away', without 
saying one word', and in a few minutes afler', brought him his 
pipe and tobacco'. 

Trim'! said my uncle Toby', I have a prqfect in my head', 
as it is a bad night', of wrapping myself up warm in my 
roquelaure', and paying a visit to this poor gentleman'. — ^Your 
honour's roquelaure', replied the corporal', has not once been 
had on since the night before your honour received your tDdund\ 
when we mounted guard in the trenches before the gate of St. 
Nicholas^' and besides', it is so cold and rainy a night', that', 
what with the roquelaure'! and what with the weather'! it will 
bo enough to give your honour your death\ I fear so', replied 
my uncle Toby'; but I am not at rest in my m^nd\ Trim', since 
the account the landlord has given me' — I wish I had not known 
so much of this affair', added my uncle Toby', or', that I had 
known more of it'. How shall we manage it'? Leave it', an*t 
please your honour', to me', quoth the corporal*. I'll take my 
hat and stick', and go to the house', and reconnoitre\ and act 
accordingly': and I will bring your honour a full account in an 
h6ur'. Thou shalt go\ Trim', said my uncle Toby'; and here's 
a shilling for thee to drink with his servant'. I shall get it all 
out of him\ said the corporar, shutting the door'. 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocked the ashes out of 
his third pipe', that corporal Trim returned from the inn', and 
gave him the following account': — 

I despaired', at first', said the corporal', of being able to briDg 
back your honour any kind of intelligence concerning the poor 
sick lieutenant' — Is he of the army\ then'? said my uncle 
Toby'. — He is\ said the corporal' — And in what regimenti 
said my uncle 'Toby' — I'll tell your honour', replied the cor- 
poral', every thing straight forward', as I learned it'. — ^Thcn', 
Trim', I'll fill another pi|X)', said my uncle Toby', and not in- 
terrupt thee'. So sit down at thy ease', Trim', in the window 
seat', and begin thy story again\ The corporal made his old 
boit)\ which generally si)oke', as plainly as a bow could speak it', 
" Your honour is good';^^ and having done that', he sat down', 
as he was ordered', and began the story to my uncle Toby over 
again', in pretty nearly the same words'. 

I despaired', at first', said the corporal', of being able to bring 
back any intelligence to your honour', about the lieutenant and 
his son': for when I asked where his servant was', from whom 
I made myself sure of knowing every thing that was proper to 






\ 
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be asked' — That's a right distinction^ Tnm\ said my uncle 
Toby* — ^I was answered', an't please your honour', that he had 
no servant with him': — that he had come to the inn with hired 
horses'; which', upon findiiig himself unable to proceed', (to 
join the regiment', I suppose',) he had dismissed the morning 
afler he came*. If I get D^ter\ my dear', said he', as he gave 
his purse to his son to pay the man', we can hire horses from 
hence*. But', alas'! the ^oor gentleman will never get from 
hence* ^ said the landlady to me', for I heard the death-watch all 
night long* — and when he dies', the youth', his son', will cer- 
tainly die with him'; for he is broken-hearted already*. 

I was hearing this account', continued the corporal', when the 
youth came into the kitchen', to order the thin toa^t the land- 
lord spoke of: — ^but I will do it for my father myseiy\ said the 
youth*. Pray let me save you the trouble\ young gentleman*, 
said r, taking up a fork for the purpose', and offering him my 
chair to sit down upon by the fire', whilst I did it*. 1 believe', 
Sir', said he', very modestly', I can please him best myself • — I 
am sure', said I', his honour will not like the toast the worse for 
being toasted by an old sdldier'. The youth took hold of my 
hand', and instantly burst into tears'. P66r j^iith*! said my 
uncle Toby'; he has been bred up from an infant in the army', 
and the name of a soldier'. Trim', sounded in his ears', like the 
name of afriind\ I wish I had him here'. 

I never', in the longest march', said the corporal', had so 
great a mind to my dinner', as I had to cry with him for com- 
pany\ What could be the matter with me', an't please your 
honour*? Nothing in the world'. Trim', said my uncle Toby', 
blowing his nose' — ^but that thou art a good-natured fellow*. 

When I gave him the toast', continued the corporal', I thought 
it was proper to tell him I was Captain Shandy's servant^ and 
that your honour', though a stranger', was extremely concemea 
for \i\s father'; and that', if there was any thing in your house 
or cellar' — (and thou mightst have added my jpurse too', said 
my uncle Toby') — he was heartily welcome to it*. He made a 
very low bow', (which was meant to your honour',) but no an- 
awer'; for his neart was full*; so he went up stairs with the 
toast*. I warrant you', my dear', said I', as I opened the 
kitchen door', your father will be well again*. Mr. Yorick's 
curate was smoking a pipe by the kitchen fire', but said not a 
ward\ good or bad', to comfort the youth*. I thought it 
wrong\ added the corporal* — ^I think so too\ said my uncle 
Toby*. 

When the lieutenant had taken his glass of sack', and his 
2Q 
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toast', he felt himself a little remved\ and sent down into the 
kitchen to let me know', that', in about ten minutes', he should 
be glad if I would step up stairs'. — I believe', said the landlord', 
he is going to say his prayers', for there was a book laid upon 
the chair', by his bed side'; and as I shut the door', I saw his 
son take up a cushion'. 

I thought', said the curate', that you gentlemen of the anny', 
Mr. Trim', never said your prayers at alV* I heard the poor 
gentleman say his prayers last night', scud the landlady', very 
dev<nUly\ and with my own ears\ or I could not have believed 
it'. Are you sure of it'? replied the curate'. A 9oldier\ an't 
pleaiB your reverence', said I', prays as often' (of his own ac- 
ciird^) as a parson'; and when he is fighting for his king\ and 
for hu own Itfe'y and for his honour too\ he has the most reason 
to pray to God of any one in the whole world\ 'Twas well 
said of thee*. Trim', said my uncle Toby', — ^but when a soldier', 
said r, an't please your reverence', has been standing for twelw 
hours together in the trenches', up to his knees in cold waier', 
or engaged', said I', for months together', in long and dangerous 
marches': harassed', perhaps', in his rear to-^y'; harassing 
others fo-morroto'/— detached here'; countermanded there'; — 
resting this night out upon his arms' — beat up in his sleep the 
next' — ^benumbed in his joints' — perhaps without straw in his 
tent to kneel on' — he must say his prayers how and when he 
can'. — I believe', said F — for I was jnqved', quoth the corporal', 
for the reputation of the army' — I believe', an't please your 
reverence', said I', that when a soldier gets time to pray', be 
prays as heartily as a parson\ though not with all his fvss and 
hypocrisy'. — Thou shouldest not have said thdt\ Trim', said my 
uncle Toby,' for God only knows who is a hypocrite', and who 
is not\ At the great and general review of us all', corporal',— 
at the day of judgment', (and not till then') — it will be seen 
who have done their duties in this world', and who have cot'; 
and we shall be advanced' , Trim' , eLCcordingly'. I hope we 
shall', said Trim'. — It is in the scripture', said my uncle Toby'; 
and I will show it thee to-morrow': In the mean time', we may 
depend' upon it', Trim', for our comfort', said my uncle Toby', 
that God Almighty is so good and just a govemour of the world', 
that', if we shall have but done our duties in it', it will never be 
inquired into', whether we have done them in a red coat or a 
black one': — I hope not', said the corporal'. — ^But go on', Trim', 
said my uncle Toby', with the story'. 

When I went up', continued the corporal', into the Lieuten- 
ant's room', (which I did not do till the expiration of the teo 
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•minutes',) he was Ijring in his bed', with his head raised upcm 
his hand*, his elbow upon the pillow', and a clean white cam- 
brick handkerchief beside it'. The youth was just stooping 
down to take up the cushion upon which I supposed he had been 
kneeling', the book was laid upon the bed', and', as he rose', in 
taking up the cushion with one hand', he reached out his other 
to take the book away at the ssune time'. Let it remain there', 
my dear', said the Lieutenant'. 

He did not offer to speak to me', till I had walked up close 
to his bed-side': If you are Captain Shandy's servant', said he', 
you must present my thanks to your master', with my little 
bay^s thanks along with them', for his courtesy to me*:-^ 
he was of Leveri's' — said the Lieutenant'. — ^I told him yoor 
honour was' — then', said he', I served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders', and remember him'; but it is most likely', as 
I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him', that he 
knows nothing of me\ You will tell him', however', that the 
person his good nature has laid under obligations to him', is one 
Ije Fever\ a Lieutenant in Angus*s' — but he knows me not^ 
— said he a second time', musing': — possibly he may my storp' 
— added he' — ^pray tell the Captain', I was the Ensign at J?re- 
da\ whose wife was most unfortunately killed with a musket- 
shot', as she lay in my arms in my tent'. — I remember the 
story', an't please your honour', said I', very well'. Do you 
so'? said he', wiping his eyes with his handkerchief — ^then well 
may I\ — In sa3ring this', he drew a little ring out of his 
bosom', which seemed tied with a black riband about his neck', 
and kissed it twice'. — Here', Billy', said he' — ^the boy flew 
across the room to the bed-side', and falling down upon his 
knee', took the ring in his hand', and kissed it too\ then kissed 
his father', and sat down upon the bed and wept\ 

I wish', said my uncle 'Toby', with a deep sigh' — I wish'. 
Trim', ... I was asUtp\ 

Your honour', replied the corporal', is too much concerned^: 
Shall I pour your honour out a glass of sa^ilc to your pipe'^ 
Dd\ Trim', said my uncle Toby'. 

I remember', said my uncle Toby', sighing again', the story 
of the ensign and his wife', and particularly well', that he', as 
well as she', upon some account or other', (I forget what',) was 
universally fitted by the whole regiment; but finish the story 
'7Y« finished already^ said the corporal', for I could stay no 
longer\ so I wished his honour a good mght\ Young Le Fever 
rose from off the bed', and saw me to the bottom of the stairs*; 
and as we went down together', told me they had come from 
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Ireland^ and were on their route to join the raiment in Fkau 
der9\ But', alas'! said the corporal', the Lieutenant's last day's 
march is dver\ Then what is to become of his poor bty^? 
cried my uncle Toby'. 

Thou hast lefl this matter short\ said my uncle Toby to the 
corporal', as he was putting him to bed', and I will tell thee in 
v>kdJt\ Trim'. In the first place', when thou madest an offer of 
my services to Le Fever', as sickness and travelling are both 
expensive', and thou knewest he was but a poor Lieutenant', 
with a son to subsist', as well as himself, out of his pay', that 
thou didst not make an offer to him of my purse'; because', 
had he stood in need\ thou knowest'. Trim', he had been as 
weiccxne to it as myself'* Your honour knows', said the cor- 
poral', I had no trders\ Trite', quoth my unde Toby'; thou 
didst very right'. Trim', as a s6ldi£b', but', certainly', very 
wrong', as a man'. 

In th^ second place', for which', indeed', thou hast the same 
excuse', continued my uncle Toby', when thou ofieredst him 
whatever was in my house', thou shouldst have offered him my 
house td6\ A sick brother officer' . . should have the hestquoT' 
ters'. Trim'; and if we had him with w«', we could tend and 
look to him'. Thou art an excellent nurse thyself. Trim'; and 
what with iky care of him', and the old woman^s', and his 
boy^s', and mine together', we might recruit him again at once', 
and set him upon his legs'. 

In a fortnight or three weeks', added my uncle Toby', 
smiling', he might march'. He will never march', an't please 
your honour', in this world', said the corporal'. He will march', 
said my uncle Toby', rising up from the side of the bed', with 
one shoe off. An't please your honour', said the corporal', he 
will never march' . . but to his grave'. He shall march', cried 
my uncle Toby', marching the foot which had a shoe on', 
though without advancing an inch': he shall march to his regi- 
ment'. He cannot stand it', said the corporal'. He shall be 
supported', said my unde Toby'. He*ll drop at Ijist', said the 
corporal', and what will become of his boy'? He shall not 
drop', said my uncle Toby', firmly'. A well o'day'! do what 
we can for him', said Trim', maintaining his point': the poor 

soul will die'. He shall NOT die', by H n', cried my uncle 

Tobv'. 

The Accusing Spirit', which flew up to Heaven's chancery 
with the oath', blushed as he gave it in'; and the Recording 
Angel', as he wrote it down', dropped a tear upon the word', 
and blotted it out foie^ei'* 
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My uncle Toby went to his bureau', put his purse into hia 
pocket', and having ordered the corporal to go early in the 
morning for a physician', he went to bed and fell asleep • 

The sun looked bright the morning after', to every eye in the 
village but Le Fever's and his afHicted son's*; the hand of death 
pressed heavy upon his eyelids', and hardly could the wheel at 
the cistern turn round its circle', when my uncle Toby', who 
had got up an hour before his wonted time', entered the Lieu- 
tenant's room', and', without preface or apology', sat himself 
down upon the chair by the bed-side'; and independent of all 
modes and customs', opened the curtain', in the manner an old 
friend and brother officer would have done it', and asked him 
how he did' — how he had rested in the night' — what was his 
complaint' — where was his pain' — and what he could do to 
help him'? And without giving him time to answer any one 
of these inquiries', went on and told him of the little plan which 
he had been concerting for him', with the corporal', the night 
hefore\ 

You shall go home directly', Le Fever', said my uncle Toby', 
to my house' — and we '11 send for a doctor to see what's the 
matter' — and we'll have an apothecary' — and the corporal 
shall be your nurse\ and I'll be your servant', Le Fever'. 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby' — not the effect 
of familiarity', but the cause of it' — which let you at once into 
his soul', and showed you the goodness of his nature': to this', 
there was something in his looks', and voice', and manner', 
superadded', which always beckoned to the unfortunate to come 
and take shelter under him'; so that before my uncle Toby had 
half finished the kind offers he was making to the father', the 
son had insensibly pressed up close to his knees', and had taken 
hold of the breast of his coat', and was pulling it towards him'. 
The blood and spirit of Le Fever', which were waxing cold and 
slow within him', and were retreating to their last citadel', the 
heart', rallied back' — ^the film forsook his eyes for a moment' — 
he looked up wistfully in my uncle Toby's face' — ^then cast a 
look upon his boy'. 

Nature instantly ehhed again' — the film returned to its place* 
— ^the pulse fluttered' — stopped'— went on' — ^throbbed'— Hstopped 
again* — amoved' — stopped*— shall I go on'7 — ^No*. 

29* 
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SECTION VI. 

Advantages of a Civilized, over a Savage, State. — Spurzheih. 

It has been asked', whether intelligence or ignorance is the 
more conducive to happiness . A few observations will prove', 
that education is highly calculated to promote civilization' ; and', 
also', where well conducted', to improve both the body and the 
mind\ What a difference do we perceive in the conduct of va- 
rious nations', by observing them through the different periods 
of their improvement' 1 The history of every nation in its bar- 
barous state', is sullied with accounts of assassinations', par- 
ricides', incest', and violation of the most sacred oaths'. The 
selfish passions appear then to wield an overwhelming power'; 
and all enjoyments spring from the gratification of the lower 
propensities'. 

In periods of ignorance', too', every nation confines moral 
virtue to itselT, and considers the rest of mankind as destined to 
be its prey'. Legislation', corresponding with the national 
character', is sanguinary', and capital punishm^at', frequoit'. 
Nay', it fklls not on criminals alone', but', also', on their rela- 
tives', and on whole districts'. Their religion is founded in 
terrour' ; their gods are endowed with all the lower feelings 
and affections', such as selfishness', jealousy ', anger', and fond- 
ness of extravagant actions and expiatory sacrifices*. If they 
hope for immortality', the scenes of happiness which they ex- 
pect', are conformable to their actual feelings'; such as tri- 
umphing over their enemies', and the gratification of low pas- 
sions and sensual pleasures'. Their leading tendency of mind', 
is atrocity' ; and most of their actions', are but a series of hor- 
rid crimes'. 

I doubt whether they who consider the savage state so 
worthy of commendation', would be disposed to give up the 
comforts of civilization', and be satisfied with the food', cloth- 
ing', habitations', and accommodations of barbarians' ; — whether 
they would prefer nuts', acorns', roots', insects', and other loath- 
some animals', to the preparations of a skilful cookery'; — 
whether they would be better pleased with clothes made of the 
skins of animals', of leaves', or of grass', than with woollen', 
cotton', linen', or silk habiliments' ; — whether they would like to 
exchange our comfortable rooms for a hollow tree', the cavity ot 
a rock', a den under ground', or a hut of reeds', or of turf and 
branches of trees' ; — ^whether', in short', they would seriously 
think the rough attempts of savages at paintmg and sculpture', 
equal to the statues of Phidias', and the paintings of Raphael'. 
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In tracing the history of mankind", it may be observed', that^, 
in proportion as nations cultivate their moral and intellectual 
powers', brutal actions and atrocious crimes are diminished 
t>oth in number and quality', the manners and pleasures become 
refined', legislation', milder', religion', purified and freed from 
superstition', and that science and the arts address themselves to 
the finer emotions and affections of the mind\ 



SECTION VII. 

StuperioTity of Christianity over Paganism.'^^iB. 

Savages' . . commonly believe in polytheism\ and consider all 
superiour beings' . . as malevolent, and worship them through 
fear". People in a more cultivated state', admit of superiour 
beings of a mixed nature', like men". The ffods of the Greeks\ 
for example', were supposed to be endowed with human pas- 
sions and feelings'. They required food', drink', and sleep*. 
Even Jupiter, the greatest of alC^ was subject to the frailties of 
human nature' : he was often jealous', artful', cruel', and impla- 
cable\ He had overturned every thing in heaven', and com- 
pelled the other gods to be his slaves'. 

The gods of the Roma7is\ were no less ignoble'. They were 
selfish and mercenary' :— could be bribed with fine temple8\ 
games', and sacrifices . 

Nations a little advanced in learning', have divided invisible 
beings into benevolent and malevolent. Others have admitted 
two general principles', the one', benevolent', the other', malev- 
olent' ; and have also acknowledged many inferiour deities', ai 
emanations from the primitive ones'. 

Those', again', of more cultivated minds', believe in one jw* 
preme, benevolent Deity' ; and', likewise', in inferiour spirits", 
some benevolent', others malevolent'. But the most enlighten- 
ed' . . acknowledge only 07ie Supreme Being', infinite in wisdom 
and 'perfection', and the Creator of all things'. 

Modes of worship^ . . deserve', also', particular consideration 
indie history of man'. These', .are always conformable to 
diejiotions entertained of the nature and character of the deity 
adored'. In order to avert the wrath of the malevolent powers^ 
and to please them', men have made themselves as miserable aa 
possible" — by mortifications', by flagellations', by painful exer- 
tkns and severe labours', by the ofiering up of sacred victims 
lad human sacrifices', and even by suicides . To gain the fii^ 
toxtt of manlike i^ods', sweet-smelQng herbs', burning ]iiciiia0\ 



/ 
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oUations', and gift8\ agreeable impressions on the sense8\ ce^ 
emonies which illustrate a prince at court', and various other 
formalities', have been employed'. 

If we compare the absurdities of paga/nism\ or even the bet- 
ter doctrines of Judaism\ with the pure and sublime principles 
of Ckristianity', we cannot but perceive/ that the last-mention- 
ed' . . are vastly superiajir\ The Jewish dispensation', indeed', 
may be viewed as accommodated', in some good degree', to the 
peculiar condition of the Jews', who were a hard-hearted', stiff- 
necked', stubborn race' ; but', when contrasted with paganism^ 
how generous and noble do the principles of Christianity ap- 
pear' ! They prohibit anger"^ hatred\ and revenge^ ; and en- 
join upon us not to return evil for eviV, They command for- 
giveness of every offence' . . seven times in a day"^ and', if asked 
for', seventy times seven. They require us to love our enemies'. 
to bless them that cuTse us', and to do good to them that haie 
us'. They interdict all selfish passions', and declare every one 
to be our neighbour". 

The New Covenant was made for the whole of mankind. 
Our Saviour asked drink of a woman of Samaria', when the 
Jews had no dealings with her nation\ He associated with 
Jews and Gentiles^ ; ate with publicans and sinners"^ ; and de* 
clared him\ only', who did the will of his heavenly Father*, to 
be his mother', nis sister', or brother'. 

Before the Christian dispensation', empires were foimded by 
the sword\ and by the most cruel and frightful destruction ot 
the vanquished'. Christ declared that he came', not to destroy 
men's lives', but to save them' ; — ^that he who exalteth himself, 
shall be abased\ He was no respecter of persons\ and consid- 
ered love and peace' . . as the grand sum of all the command- 
ments'. He proposed' . . the doctrines of his heavenly Father 
for the acceptance of mankind', but did not enforce it by the 
sword'. He directed his disciples only to shake off the dust ot 
their feet in departing out of tnat house or that city in which 
thev had been uncourteously received', or in which their words 
hsdnot been attended to'. 

The superiority of the Christian principles over the Jetnsk 
loM), is well known'. St. Paul' . . said to the Hebrews', that 
** Christ' . . is more worthy than Mosei ;" and', " By so much 
is Christ made a surety of a better Testament' :" and', acain' 
••If the first Covenant'. . had been faultless', then wouW no 
place have been found for the second^.^^ True Christianity'., 
improves the moral and religious character' . . of a Jetr\ and ■ 
capable of converting' . . a philosopher''. 
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Since the Christian rules have been established', the follow 
crs of Christianity . . have often fallen back into many of the 
pitiful doctrines of the heathen^. Many important points' . . 
have been neglected^ ^ and trifles', attended to\ But', notwith- 
standing all these abuses', it is certain that the precepts of moral 
and religious conduct', have been greatly improved' . . by Chris- 
ti^ity\ Many selfish and absurd notions' . . have been rectified^; 
and', as human nature becomes better understood', the pure and 
exalted precepts of our Christian religion', will continue more 
and more to shed their benign influence over the human race\ 
True Christianity' . . will gain ground' . . by every step which 
is made in the knowledge of man\ 

SECTION VIII. 

The Wisdom and Majesty of God, attested by the Works of 

Creation. — Dr. Chalmers. 

It is truly a Christian exercise' . . to extract a sentiment of piety from 
the works and the appearances of nature\ It has the authority of the 
Sacred Writers upon its side', and even our Saviour himself^ . . gives 
it the weight and the solemnity of his example^. " Behold the lilies of 
the field^ : they toil not', neither do they spin^ ; yet your heavenly Fa- 
ther careth for lhem\" He expatiates on the beauty of a single flower^ 
and draws from it the delightful argument of confidence in God\ He 
gives us to see', that taste may be combined with piety^, and that the 
same heart may be occupied with all that is serious in the contempla- 
tions of religion', and', at the same time', be alive to the charms and 
the loveliness of nature\ 

The Psalmist takes a still loftier flight\ He leaves the world', and 
lifts his imagination to that mighty expanse which spreads above it and 
around it^. He wings his way through space', and wanders in thought 
over its immeasurable regions\ Instead of a dark and unpeopled soli- 
tude', he sees it crowded with splendour', and filled with the energy of 
the Divine Presence\ Creation rises in its immensily before him', and 
the world', with all it inherits', shrinks into littleness at a contempla- 
tion so vast and so overpowering\ He wonders that he is not over- 
looked amid the grandeur and the variety which are on every side of 
him^ ; and', passing upward from the majesty of nature' . . to the majesty 
of nature's Architect', he exclaims', " What is man' . . that thou art mind- 
ful of him\ or the son of man' . . that thou shouldst deign to visit him^ '?" 

It is not for us to say', whether inspiration revealed to the Psalmist 
the wonders of the modern astronomy\ But even admitting the inind 
to be a perfect stranger to the science of these enlightened times', the 
heavens present to it a great and an elevating spectacle^ an immense 
concave', reposing upon the circular boundary of the world', and the 
innumerable lights which are suspended from on high', moving with 
solemn regularity along its surface^. 

It seems to have been at night', when the moon and the stars were 
visible^, and not when the sun had risen in his strength', and thrown a 
splendour around him', which bore down and eclipsed all the minor 
glories of the firmament', that the piety of the Psalmist was awakened 
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br this contemplation. And there is much in the scenery of a noctnmil 
SKj^ .. to lift the soal to pions contemplation^. That moon', and those 
stars', what are they^ 'i They are detached from the woi^ld', and they 
lift yon above it^. You feel withdrawn from the earth', and rise in 
loAy abstraction above this little theatre of homan passions and human 
anzieties\ The mind abandons itself to revery', and is transferred', in 
the ecstasy of its thoughts', to distant and unexplored regions\ It sees 
nature in the simplicity of its great elements^ ; and it sees the God of 
nature mvested with the high attributes of wisdom and nMJesty\ 

SECTION IX. 

Arguments showing the probability that the Planetary omI 
Astral Worlds are Inhabited. — ib. 

The heavenlv bodies appear smaU to an inhabitant of this earth', onh 
on account of the immensity of their distance from it^. When we talk 
of hundreds of millions of miles', it is not to be listened to as incredible' ; 
for we should remember" . . that we are talking of those bodies which 
are scattered over the immensity of space', and that space knows no 
limit^. The conception is great and dimcult\ but the truth' . . is unqaes- 
tionable^. By a process of measwremerU^ which it is unnecessary at 
present to explain', we have ascertained', first', the dutance", and Uien', 
the jnagnUmde', of some of those bodies which roll in the firmament^* 
that the swtC, which presents itself to the eye under so diminutive a 
form', is really a ^Zom^, exceeding', by many thousands of times', the 
dimensions of the earth which we Inhabit^ : that the fnoon itself has the 
magnitude of a worlds ; and that even a few of those stars'", which ap- 
pear like so many lucid points to the unassisted eye of the observer', 
expand into large circles upon the application of the telescope^, and are', 
some of them', much larger than the ball which we tread upon^, and to 
which we proudly appl^ the demonstration of the universe\ 

Now', what is the fair and obvious presumption^ ? The world in 
which we live', is a rovmd ball of a determined magnitude^ and occu- 
pies its own place in the firmament^. But when we explore the unlim- 
ited tracts of that space which is everywhere around us', we meet with 
other balls of equal', or superiour', magnitude', and from which onr 



earth would either be invisible', or appear as small as anv of those 




ttelligi 
What reason have we to think' . . that those mightier globes which roll 
in other parts of creation', and which we have discovered to be world? 
in magmiude^, are not also worlds in use and in dignity^ ? Why should 
we think' . . that the great Architect of nature', supreme in wisdom', as 
he is in power', would call these stately mansions into existence', aud 
leave them unoccupied* 7 

When we cast our eye over the broad sea', and look at the country 
on the other side', we see nothing but the blue land' . . stretching ob- 
scurely over the distant horizon\ We are too far away to perceive the 
richness of its scenery', or to hear the sound of its population\ Whf 
not extend this principle to the still more distant parts of the universe*! 
What though', from this remote point of observation', we can see nothipf > 
but the naked r<mn<intfS5 of yon planetary orbs* 1 Are we', therefore', » Inr 
say^, that they are so many vast and unpeopled solitudes' 7 that desolfr 
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tion reigns in every part of the universe but (mrsfl that the whole 
energy of the divine attributes", is expended on one insignificant 
C4^mer' . . of these mighty works'"? and that', to this earth alone belongs 
the bloom of vegetation^ ^ or the blessedness of it/e', or the dignity of 
rational and immortal eadstence^? 

But this is not aW. We have something more than the mere magni- 
tude of the planets to allege in favour of the idea that they a re inhabited'. 
We know that this earth turns round upon itself^; and we observe' . . 
that all those celestial bodies which are accessible to such an observa- 
tion', have the same movement. We know that the earth performs a 
yearly revolution round the sun'' ,- and we can detect', in all the planets 
whicn compose our system', a revolution of the same kind', and under 
similar circumstances\ They have the same succession of day and 
night\ They have the same agreeable vicissitude of the seasons'. To 
them' . . light and darkness succeed each other' ; and the gaycty ol 
summer is followed by the dreariness of winter'. To each of them' . . 
the heavens present as varied and magnificent a spectacle'; and this 
earth', the encompassing of which', would require the labour of years 
from one of its puny inhabitants', is but one of the smaller hghts which 
sparkle in their firmament'. 

To them', as well as to us', has God divided the light from the dark- 
ness'; and he has called the light' . . day', and the darkness' . . he has 
called night'. He has said', " Let there be lights in the firmament of 
their heaven', to divide the day from the night' : and let them be for 
signs', and for seasons', and for days', and for years': and let them be 
for lights in the firmament of heaven', to give light upon iheir earth'; 
and it was so'." And God has also made to them' . . great lights'. To 
all of them' . . he has given the sun to rule the day'; and' to many ol 
them' . . has he given moons to rule the night'. To them he has made 
the stars also'. And God has set them in the firmament of heaven', to 
give light unto their earth', and to rule over the day', and over the 
night', and to divide the light from the darkness'; and God has seen 
that it was good'. 

In all these greater arrangements of divine wisdom', we can see iha'l 
God has done the same things for the accommodation of the plamts^ 
that he has done for the earth which we inhabit'. And shall we say', 
that the resemblance stops here', because we are not in a situation to 
observe it' 1 Shall we say', that this scene of magnificence' . . has been 
called into being', merely for the amusement of a few astronomers^/ 
Shall we measure the counr^els of heaven by the narrow importance of 
the human faculties^? or shall we conceive', that silence and solitude 
reign throughout the mighty empire of nature"? that the greater part 
of creation is an empty parade' 1 and that not a worshipper of the 
Divinity is to be found through the wide extent of yon vast and im- 
measurable regions' 7 

It lends a delightful confirmation to the argument', when', from the 
growing perfection of our instruments', we can discover a new point of 
resemblance between our earth and the other bodies of tlie planetary 
.system'. It is now ascertained', not merely that all of them have their 
day and night', and their vicissitudes of seasons', andthat some of them 
have their moons to rule thcir-night', and alleviate the darkness of it' ; 
but we can see of one^ that its surface rises into inequalities', that it 
swells into mountains and stretches into valleys' ; of anoihtr', that it is 
surrounded by an atmosphere which may support the respiration of 
animals'; of a third', that clouds are formed and suspended over it', 
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which may minister to it all the bloom and loxariance of vegeration^; 
and of a fourth', that', as its winter advances', a white colour spreads 
over its northern regions', and that', on the approach of summer', this 
whiteness is di^pated^ — ^giving room to snppose', that the element of 
water abounds in it^. that it rises by evaporation into its atmosphere^ 
that it freezes upon the application of cola\ that it is precipitated in the 
form of snow', which covers the ground with its fleecy mantle', and 
melts away from the heat of a more vertical sun^; and that other 
worlds bear a resemblance to our own', in the same yearly roond of 
beneficent and interesting changes\ 

SECTION X. 

The same subject continued. — IB. 

Shall we say', then', of these vast luminaries', that they were created 
in vidnf ? Were they called into existence for no other purpose than 
to throw a tide of useless splendour over the solitudes of immensity' t 
Our sun is only one of these luminaries^, and we know that be ha) 
worlds in his train\ Why should we strip the rest of this princely at- 
tendance^ 1 Why may not each of them be the centre of his own 
sustenC^ and give light to his own worlds'" 7 It is true', that we ha^esMi 
them not' ■, but', could the eye of man take its flight into those distant 
regions', it woald lose sight of our little world before it had reached the 
outer limits of our system^ *, the greater planets would disappear in 
their tnm^ : — before it had described a small portion of that abyss which 
separates us from the fixed stars', the sun would decline into a little 
spot', and all its splendid retinue of worlds', would be lost in the obsco- 
rity of distance^ \—he would', at last', shrink into a small', indivisible 
atoTrC"^ and all that could be seen of this magnificent system', would be 
reduced to the glimmering of a little star". 

Why resist', any longer', the grand and mXereslmg condusunC 7 Each 
of these stars may be the token of a system as vast and as splendid aj: 
the one which we inhabit\ Worlds roll in these distant regions' ; and 
these worlds must be the mansions of life and intelligence\ In yon 
gilded canopy of heaven', we see the broad aspect of the universe', 
where each shining point presents us with a sun', and each sun' with 
a system of worlds';— where the Divinity reigns in all the grandeur of 
his attributes' ; — where he peoples immensity with his wonders', and', 
in the greatness of his strength', travels through the dominions of one 
vast and unlimited monarchy'. 

The contemplation has no limits'. If we ask for the rwmihcr of suns 
and of systems', the unassisted eye of man can take in a thousaruT, and 
the best telescope', eighty miliums^. Bui fancy can take its flight far b^ 
yond the ken of eye or of telescope'. Shall we have the boldness to 
say', that there is nothing there'? — that the wonders of the Alraighrr 
are at an «Mi'?— that the creative energy of Grod has sunk into repost, 
because the imagination is enfeebled by the magnitude of its efforts' 1 

To an eye that could spread itself over the whole system of worlds'. 
the mansion which nccommodates our species', might be so very smili 
as to lie wrapped up in microscopical concealment'. What is swi', 
may be nothing to what is unseen" ; for what is seen', is limited by tU 
range, of our instruments"'. What is unseen', has tio limit' ; and', thoojl | 
all which the eye of man can lake in', or which his fancy can gras^i 
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were swept away^ there might still remain a more ample field over 
which the Divinity may expatiate', and which he may have peopled 
with innumerable worlds\ 

If the whole visible creation were to disappear', it would leave a 
solitade behind itV^^^ ^^ ^^^ in&ite Mind', that can take in the whole 
system of natQre^,4his solitude might be nothing" — a small' unoccupied 
point in that immensity which surrounds it', and which he may have 
filled with the wonders of his omnii)otence\ Though this earth Vere to 
be burnt up""^ though the trumpet of its ^uso^t^m were sounded^ though 
yon sky vere to pass away as a scroll', and every visible glory which 
the finger of the Divinity has inscribed upon it', were to be put out for 
ever' — an event so awful to us, and to every world in our vicinity', by 
which so many suns would be extinguished', and so many varied scenes 
of life and of population would rush into forgetfulness' — what is it in 
the high scale of the Almighty's workmanship^ 1 a meresAred', which', 
though scattered into nothing', would leave the universe of God one 
entire scene of greatness and of majesty\ 

Though this earth and these heavens were to disappear', there are 
other worlds which roll afar^ : the light of other suns', shmes upon them-^j 
and the sky which mantles them', is garnished with other stars\ Is it' 
presumption to say', that the moral world extends to these distant and 
unknown regions' ? that they are occupied with people' ? that the chari- 
ties of home and of neighbourhood flourish there' 1 that the praises of 
God are there lifted up', and his goodness rejoiced in'? that piety has its 
temples and its oWerin^sf 7 and that the richness of the divine aUribute'^ 
is there felt anaadinired by intelligent worshippers"? 

And what is this world in the immensity which teems with thenC' 7 
and what are they who occupy it^ 7 The universe at large', would 
suffer as little in its splendour and variety by the destruction of our 
planet', as the verdure and sublime magnitude of a forest', would sufier 
by the fall of a single leap. The leaf . . quivers on the branch 
which supports it\ It lies at the mercy of the slightest accident\ A 
breath of wind' . . tears it from its stem', and it lights on the stream of 
water which passes undemeath\ In a moment of lime', the life which 
we know by the microscope', it teems with', is extinguished^ ; and', an 
occurrence so insignificant in the eye of man and on the scale of his 
observation', carries in it', to the myriads which people this little leaf, 
an event as terrible and as decisive as the destruction of a world\ 

Now', on the grnnd scale of the universe', tce\ the occupiers of this 
little ball', which performs its little round among the suns and the sys- 
tems that astronomy has unfolded', — we may feel the same littleness', 
and the Azm^ insecurity\ We differ from the leaf^ only in this cir- 
cumstance\ that it would require the operation oi greater elements to 
destroy t*s\ But these elements exist. The fire which rages within , 
may lift its devouring energy to the surface of our planet', and trans- 
form it into one wide and wasting volcano''. The sudden formation of 
elastick matter in the bowels of the earth' — and it lies within the agency 
of known substances to accomplish this' — may explode it into frag- 
ments''. The exhalation of noxious air from below', may impart a 
virulence to the air that is around us^ ; it may affect the delicate propor- 
tion of its ingredients'; and the whole of animated nature may 
wither and die under the malignity of a tainted atmosphere\ A 

azing comet may cross this fated planet in its orbi!', and realize to it 

1 the terrours which superstition, has conceived of it\ 

These a,re chnngeis which may hn^^pen in a sivqU insi4mi oftimc^ 
30 
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and against which nothing known in the present system of things^i 

SroTides us with any security^. They might not annikUate the eanh', 
ut they would unpe&pU il^; and we', who tread its snrface with sach 
firm and assured footsteps', are at the mercy of devoaring elements, 
which', if let loose upon us by the hand of the Almighty', would spread 
solitude^, and silence', and death, over the dominioB of the world\ 

Now', it is this UUleness'', and this insecuriif', which make the protec- 
tion of the Almighty so dear to us\ and which bring', with such em> 
phasis', to every pious bosom', the holy lessons of humility and ^nui- 
iude\ The Grdd who sitteth above', and who presides in high authority 
over all worlds', is mindful of man^ ; and', though at this moment his 
energy is felt in the remotest provinces of creation', we may feel the 
same security in his providence', as if we were the objects of his un- 
divided care\ 

It is not for us to bring our minds up to this mjrsterious agency'. 
But', such is the incomprehensible /ocT, that the sam^ Being', whose eye 
is abroad over the whole universe', gives vegetation to every blade of 
grass" , and motion to every particle of Idood which circulates throagh 
the veins of the minutest animar ; thaf , though his mind takes into iis 
comprehensive grafp'* immensity and all its wonders', I am as much 
known to him', as it I were the single object of his attention^ ; that he 
marks all my thoughts'' ; that he gives birth to every feeling and every 
movement within me^; and that', with an exercise of power which I 
can neither describe nor comprehend', the same Grod who sits in the 

firmament', is at my 

and every comfort 

enjoy' 



can neuner aescnoe nor comprenena , me same \j 
highest heaven', and reigns over the glories of the 
right hand,' to give every breath which I draw', 
which 1 eniov^. 



SECTION XL 

Pleasures of Hope. — Campbell. 

With theS', sweet Hdpe', resides the heavenly lighf 
That pdurs remotest rapture on the sighi^ : 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way', 
That calls each slumbering passion into play\ 
WAked by thy touch', I see the sister band'. 
On tiptoe watching', start at thy command'. 
And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer', 
To pleasure's path', or glory's bright career^ 

Primeval Hope^! the Adnian muses s&y', 
When man and nature mourned their first dec&y'; 
When every form of deaih^, and every w 6', 
Shot from malignant stars to earth beldw' ; 
When murder bared her arm', and rampant war' 
Yoked the red dragons of her iron car'; 
When peace and mercy', banished from the plain', 
Sprung on the viewless winds to heaven airain'j 
All', all forsook the friendless', guilty mind'. 
But hope', the charmer', lingered still behlnd\ 
Thus', while Elijah's burning wheels prepare' 
From Carmel's heights to sweep the fields of Air', 
The prophet's mantle', ere his flight began'. 
Dropped on the world' — a sacred gift to man^. 



Chap. y. PLEA8I7RES OF HOPE. S51 

Auspicioos Hopd^ I in thy swSSt garden grow' 
WrSaths for each toil', a charm for every wo^ : 
Won by their swS6ts', in nature's languid hour' 
The wayworn pilgrim sdOks thy summer bower^ ; 
There', as the wild beO murmurs on the wing'^ 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bnng^ I 
What viewless forms th' ^olian organs play', 
And sweep the furrowed lines of anxious thought awAy^. 

Angel of life^ ! thy glittering wings explore' 
Earth's loneliest bounds', and Ocean's wildest shore^. 
Lo'! to the wintry winds the pilot yields' 
His bark careering O'er unfathomed fields^ ; 
Now on Atlantick waves he rides afar', 
Where Andes', giant of the western star', 
With meteor-standard to the winds unfurled', 
Looks', from his throne of clouds', O'er half the world\ 

Now far he sweeps', where scarce a summer smiles' 
On Behring's rocks', or Greenland's naked isles^ , 
Cold on his midnight watch the breezes blow' 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow^ : 
And waft', across the wave's tumultuous rOar', 
The wolfs long howl from Onalaska's shore^. 

P66r child of danger^, nursling of the storm\ 
Sad are the woes that wreck thy manly form* ! 
Rocks^, waves', and winds', the shattered barkdel&y'; 
Thy heart is sad\ thy home is far away\ 

But Hope can here her moonlight vie^ils kOOp', 
And sing'. . to charm the spirit of the deep^. 
Swift as yon. streamer lights the starry pole', 
Her visions warm the watchman's pensive sOuF. 
His native hills\ that rise in happier climes', 
The grot\ that heard his song or other times', 
His cottage home\ his bark of slender sair, 
His gla&sv lake', and broomwood-blossomed vale', 
Rush on bis thought^; he sweeps before the wind', 
Treads the loved shore he sighed to leave behind^ ; 
Meets at each step a friend's familiar face'. 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace^ ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear', 
Ana clasps', with many a sigh', his children dear* : 
While', long neglected', but at length caressed'. 
His faithful dog saltites the smiling guest\ 
Points to the master's eyes' (where'er they roam') 
His wistful face', and whines a welcome home^. 

Friend of the brave*^ ! in peril's darkest hottr', 
Intrepid virtue looks to thee for pOWer* ; 
To thee the heart its trembling homage yields', 
On stormy floods and carnage-covered fields', 
When front to front the bannered hosts combine'. 
Halt ere they close', and form the dreadful line', 
When all is still on death's devoted soil', 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the tOiP : 



■BUBGTiOm tir VOBTKT. 

^ rifgi hk ^itteriig tabe'.te lifts on kll^ 

v^ Mid ipbi^peakiiig cmi'i 
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inUthettt 
And hMBi.lhif flUMnj mttaek m the dnim^ 

" '^' SECTION XIL 

Addrm to Cheeu, — ^Btroit. 

He', .jplio batfa bent him o'er the dead^ 
Kk the ftitdaj of dealh^ . is fled". 
The first dnrk duj of jiotMingi^ess^ 
The lasf . . of dupei and distress', 

gifore dee&T^ efiSeiDc finfers' 
▼e swept the Unas where heantv lingers' J 
And marlDMl the odldf, angelick djf\' 
The laptore of npdn'.. that^ thaxeV 
The fixed', yet tender^, traits that strMk' 
The laagnor of the plaeid AMsf, 
And'— hot Ihr that sad"", shrouded <|r 

That fires not\ wins noi\ wdftps notf . . now', 

And bnt fiir thai chill', cbtngekess ^mp', 
Where c^rid obstmction'k apathy' 
Api^ tfie gasing mdnmer^ heart'. 
As if to' him' . . it ooaM ininart' 
The doom he dreada', jet dwells npon' ;— 
Tes\ hot for OStt, a^d thtee alAne', 
Some wUfmenit, ty^ one treaeheroos AMf* 
He still might dotlDt the tjrrant'spower^; 
So Air^, 80 ctlm\ so softly sOaled', 
The first', last look by death revdaled^ : 
Sl'ch is the aspect of this sk6re^ ; 
'Tis QnttcKff Dut living 6r6^e' ... no more^ I 
So coldly sweet^, so deadif f&ir', 
We slarCy ... for sduL' . . is wanting thOre^. 
Heirs' . . is the loveliness in death', 
That parts not qnlte with parting breath^; 
But beafttv'. . with that fearfnl bloom', 
That hue' . . which haonts it to the tdnib^, 
Expression's last receding r&y^, 
A gilded b&lo'.. hovering round dec&y\ 
The fftrewell bSam of fSdling^ . . past aw&y^ I 
Spark of that flame', perchance' . . of heavenly birth', 
Which glOams', bnt warms no more its cherished earths 

Clime of the nnforgotten brAve^t 
Whose land' . . from plain to moantain-c&Te^, 
"Wasfnedum's home', or glonfs grave^ — 
Shrine of the migktjf' / can it i^^, 
That Oif' . . is all remains of th66' % 
Approach\ thou cr&ven', cronching slIve^ : 

S&y^, is not this Thjtrmopylaf 7 
These waters blae'. . that round yon lave' — 

Oh'! servile ofispring of the frfiO' — 
Pronounce what 5^\ what skdref . . isAUs^/ 
The gvlft the rock of SalamuT I 



Chap. V. THE PASSIONf!. fe3 

These scenes'— their story not unknown'— 
Arise', and make again your own^ ; 
Snatch from the ashes of your sires' 
The embers of their former f ires^; 
And he who', in the strife expires', 
Will add to theirs a n&me of fgar' 
That tyranny shall qudke to hear^, 
And leave his sons a hope', a f&me' 
They', too', will rather dW . . than shame^ : 
For' . . freidam's battle' . . once begun', 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son', 
Though baffled oft', is ever woti". 

Bear witness^ Greece', thy living page', 
Attest it', many a deathless age^ : 
While kings' f in dusty darkness' . . hid', 
Have left a nameless pyramid'. 
Thy heroes', though the general doom' 
Hath swept the column from their tdmb^, 
A mightier monument command^ 
The moufUains' . . of their native land^. 
There points thy muse to stranger's eye' 
The graves of tnose that cannot dle^. 

'Twere long to telP, and sad to trace' 
£ach step from splendour to disgrace^; 
Enough^ — no foreign foe could quell' 
Thy soul', till from itself . . it feir ; 
Yes^, self^dseTnent led the way' 
To villain-bonds and despot-sway\ 



SECTION xra. 

The Passions. — Collins. 

When Musick', heavenly maid', was young\ 
While yet in early Greece she sung'. 
The Passions oft', to hear her shell', 
Thronged around her ma^ck cell' 
Exulting\ trembling\ raging', fainting% 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting^ ; 
By turns they felt the glowing mind' 
Disturbed^, delighted^ raised', refined^ ; 
Till once', 'tis said', when all were fired'. 
Filled with fury^, rapt^, inspired'. 
From the supporting; myrtles round', 
They snatched her instruments of soond^ ; 
And', as they oft had heard apart' 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art', 
E^ch' (for madness ruled the hour^) 
Would prove his own expressive power*. 

First', Fear\ his band', its skill to tr3r', 
Amid the chords bewildered laid'. 

And back recoiled^ he knew not wny'. 
E'en at the sound himself had made*. 
30* 
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Ihtat', Am« nMhtd" J kM|bonirr. 

b lifhmbifi owMd Ui tmst itiB«/; 
k€MnukidMlihB«raektbBljio' # 

And tvipf, w^k kmrried hand', tlie Urines. 



With ««M mesMM wohDemif', 
-■i>- Vam^f mSkn aomidt hk ipef oegimfld^; 
.vSli^iol0n|^% lUnuupBr, sad mingled ui*: 

Bat thoa\ OJSope', with ejrei 00 fiut^. 

What Mktt^ ddlghied OMMoni'l 

8llU it wBiBend poniied pieuofc^. 

And bade the lawaj weeomM dinanee haiT! 
8cill woold her toaeh the straia proloBc^; 

And^ ftoaitheiDeki^. the voods^, the Tale', 
She called oa echo stflllv thravh all the aoa^ ; 

And', where her eweaiei^ theme she choir , ^ 

A tw, reqpoarive vojee wae heard at eveijdbac^; 
And Hope cachanfed smiledf^ud wared her soidea haii*. 

And loBger had dw •aag^djlN^f vUt m fiowB', 
BefenflS iouaticnt w a y ; 
He threwS Uood-etaiaed ewocd IB thnader don'. 

And', with a withering look'. 
The war-deaooneinff trompet took', 

AndUewaUatteoMmdanddnadV c% 

Wen ne'er prophetfek eoaade 00 fhu of wo^ : 

And erer and aaoB, hebeaf 

The dooUing^mm', wiA teioos hcat^; 
And thoogb', aometinies', eaeh drearj panse between'. 

Dejected Pity', at his side', 

Her sool-sabdiiing voice applied', 

Yet still he kept bis wOd'^ mialiered mien'. 
While each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from his head'. 
Thy numbers^ Jealooqr^, to naught were fixed^, 

Mulproof of thy distresrfnl state^ : 
Of difiering themes the Teering song was mized^ ; 

And now it coarted Love^ now', racing', called <m Hate\ 

With eyes upraised', aa one ins{^red', 

Pale BfelancDoly sat retired^; 

And from her wikT, sequestered seaf , 

In notes by distance made more sweet'. 
Poured through the mellow h<Mm her peosiye aooT; 

And', dsshmg soft from rocks around'. 

Bubbling runnels joined the sonnd^ ; 
Through glades ana-glooms the min^^M measore su^^ ; 

Or', o'er some haanted stream', with fond ddbajr'. 
Round a holy calm diffiising^, 
LoTc of peace', and lonely mnsiiig', 

In hollow murmurs died away^. 

But', O' ! how altered was its rorightlier tone'. 
When Cheerfulness, a nymf^ (h healthiest hue', 

Her bow across her shoulder flunif . 
Her buskins gemmed wfth morning dew'. 

Blew an inspiring air that dale and thicket nm^, 
The hunter's calT, to fann and dryad known\ 



ChaO. V ALEXANDER*! FEA8T. 8S5 

The oak-crowned sisten', and their chaste-eyed qaeen', 

Satyrs and sylvan bo¥8 were seen^, 

Peeping from forth tneir allejrs green^ : 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear^ ; 
And Sport leaped up^, and seized his beechen spear\ 

Last came Joy's ecstatick triaP : 

He', with viny crown advancing', 

First to the lively pipe his hand addressed^: 
But soon he saw the brisk', awakening vior, 

Whose sweet', entrancing voice he loved the best'^ : 
Tbev would have thought', who heard the strain', 

Thej saw in Tempe's vale her native maids\ 

Amidst the festal', sounding shades'. 
To some unwearied minstrel dancing\ 
While', as his flying fingers kissed the strings'. 
Love framed with Mirth', a gay', fantastick round^ : 

Loose were her tresses seen', her zone unbound^ ; 
And he', amidst his frolick play', 

As if he would the charmmg air repay^, 
Shook thousand odours from his dewy wings^. 

SECTION XIV 

Alexander's Feast; or. The Power of Mustek 

AN ODE FOR 8T. CECILIa's DAY. DRYDEN. 

'Twas' . . at the royal feast', for Persia' . . won' 
By Philip's warlike son* : — 
Aloft' . . in awful slate', 
The godlike hero sat' 
On his imperial throne*. 

His valiant peers' . . were placed around'. 
Their brows' . . with roses and with myrtles bousd* : 

So should desert in arms be crowned*. 
The lovely Thais' . . by his side' 
Sal', like a blooming', eastern bride', 
In flower of youth and beauty's pride* ' — 

Happy', happy', happy' . . pair* I 

None but the brave^. 

None . . but the brave', 
None but' . . the brave', deserve' . . the fiiii*. 
Timo — theus' . . placed on high', 

Amid the tuneful choir', 

With flying fingers touched the Ijn^i 
The tremblmg notes' . . ascend the aj'^ 

And heavenly jojrs inspire*. 
The song began from Jove , 
Who left his blissful seats above'; 
(Such is the power of mighty love* !) 
A dragon's fiery form' . . belied the god*-: 
Sublime' . . on radiant spheres he rode', 

When he to fair Olympia' . .pressed', 
And stamped an image of nimself*, a sovereign of the world^ 

The list'ning crowd' . . admire the lofty sound* ; 
A present deity', they shout around* ; 



^B. EELECTIOMS Iff POETIIT. 

A pTCMiil deily\ ibe rauiled rooft' . . reboand'. 
Wilh r«nsheii ears' . . Ihe moDBrcli hears'; 
Asaioes the god' i s&ccis la Dod' ', V 

And aceaa u shalM Ihe spberes'. 
The praise of Bacchns', tben', ibE sweet masidm aaaiTl 
Of Bacrhu*', ever fair' . . aod ever joung\ 
The jolhr god in triumph comes' 1 
Sojind tne irumper ; bcai the drums ; 
FJuthed will) b purple grace'. 
He shows bfe honest face' ; 
Now give the hauiboys breaib'^ — be comes'' ! hd eooiai^ ! 
Bacchus', ever fair and ever young', 
Drtnbiiif jof^^^didSntocwv: 

DrinIriM'..iii ' 
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IK' . . after pain'. 

^Mod'.dMkiH^evnWi 

AndiErlM kBnwl aU faiifi^ juid Aiiea te ilMtAa riiAP 

Bk ^pwte dkatfer, U(ud«it W; ^ 

Air.wldkhihMrauidtuthdeaBil', ^ 

Ckaagad Ui tead*, ud ebecked Iiii pnde\ 
He eboM a. nawalU binb', 



..ItpjiTioJaflM. 
He lODg DMim', erest end good', 

Bt loo aevere able', 

Fall^D', fallen-, blln', bBen', 

Fallen' . . ftom hie ki^ cMtte', 
And wetl'ring in hia bbMMT : 
Deserted at his nimoet Deal' 
By those his Ibrmer boaa^ M', 
Cm the bare earth' . . exposed he lies', 
Wilh not a friend' . . to dose hi* eje^. 

With domeast hMk' . . dM j<7leis TidDrar, 
Rerolriag in his altered sonl', 

The Taikras tame of iele below* : 
And Bov and then', a sigh be ■tcde'. 

And 'ears' , , be^ lo 0ow>. 
The nif^ mastef' . . fH^ed to Me* 
Thai loTC WM in tka ant degree' ; 
"TwBsbat a kindred MM»d to more', 
For pitj' . . mela the mlai to lo*e\ 

EhrfUj Bweef, in Indian measares', 

Soon he sootiwd hi* aotil to pleaallrea^ J 

War', he snng', is UU and trouhla' ; 

Hooonr', bat aa emntr hobble* I 
Never endiiu', still beginniai^; 



Chap. y. ALEXANDER*! FEAIT. 357 

Lovely Thais' . . sits beside ihee^ : 

Take the good' . . the gods proviae thee^ : 
The many' . . rend the skies with load a^lause^ : 
So', love' . . was crowned'; bat masick^ . . won the caa8e\ 
The prince', unable to conceal his pain', 

Gazed on the fair' 

Who caused his care*; 
And sighed', and looked*; sighed"*, and looked^; 
Sighed', and looked' ; and sighed again* : 
At length', with love and wiue at once oppressed', 
The vanquished victor' .... sunk upon ner breast*. 

Now strike the golden lyre again* ; 
A loader yet', and yet a loader strain* : 
Break his bands of sleep asunder*, 
And reuse him^ like a rattling peal of thunder'. 
Hark* ! hark* ! the horrid sound' 
Has raised irp his head'. 
As awaked from the dead* ; 
And', amazed', he stares around*. 

Revenge* ! revenge' ! Timotheus cries* : 

See the furies arise* ; 
See the snakes that they rear', 
How they hiss in their hair', 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes* ! 
Behold a ghastly band*. 
Each a torch in his hand* ! 
These are Grecian ghosts' . . that in battle were slain', 
And', unburied', remain' 
Inglorious on the plain*. 
Give the vengeance' . . due to the valiant crew*. 
Behold' ! how they toss their torches on high* ! 
How they point to the Persian abodes', 
And glittering temples of their hostile godsM 
The princes applaud with a furious joy'. 
And the king seized a flambena with zesil to destroy* * 
Thais' . . led the way'. 
To light him to his prey*; 
And', like another Helen', fired another Troy\ 

Thus', long ago', 

Ere heaving bellows' . . learned to blow', 
While organs yet were mute', 
Timotheus', with his breathing flute' 
And sounding lyre'. 
Could swell the soul to rage', or kindle soft desire". 
At last' . . divine Cecilia came*, 
Inventress of the vocal frame*. 
The sweet enthusiasts', from her sacred store' 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds'. 
And added length to solemn sounds'. 
With nature's mother wit', and arts unknown before*. 
Let old Timotheus' . . yield the prize*, 

Or boih divide the crown* : 
He^ . . raised a mortal to the skies^ j 
She* . . drew an angeV . . daum\ 

THE END. 
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